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HISTORY or TOTEVELLY, 

FROM TEE EARLIEST PERIOD TO ITS CESSION TO THE 
ENGLISH GOYEENMENT IN A.D. 1801. 


CHAPTER L 

INPOEMATION FEOM 'WITHOUT EESPEOTING THE 
EAllLIEST PEEIOD. 


Inteodtjction.— Paucity of Soueces op History, , 

Very little is known with certainty of the early history of moat Ohapibu I. 
distiiota in India. It is a singular fact that the Hindus, though 
fond of philosophy and poetry, of law, mathematics, and arohi- the word 
tecture, of music and the drama, and especially of religious or “ 
theosophio speculaGons and disquisitions, seem never to have oared 
anything for history. The original meaning of the word 
“ history ” is investigation, and the BundUs never appear to have 
oared to investigate. There is hardly anything in the Indian 
Epic poems or Puranas that can be dignified by this name. The 
only histories, properly so called, India has produced were written 
in, and pertained to, regions that can only be inolnded in the 
general name of India with some quahfioation. These are the 
Eaja-taranginP of Cashmere and the Maha-wanso* of Ceylon, 

These compositions, it is tme, are not free from poetical exagge- 
rations and evince much carelessness about aoom’aoy in details, but 
on the whole they may he accepted as historical. Can it be that 
it was through the prevalence in India of a succession of 
feamy philosophies that history heoame virtually an unknown 
department of Hlerature P This may have had something to do 
with it, but perhaps the chief cause was the fondness of the mass 


‘ B&ja-tarangiiu, stream of kings written in A D. 1148. 

^ M^a-wonso (= Sanek. vamsa) The (^'oat Dynasty, wriltsh between A.D. 
i59 and 477. 
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of the people in all ages for poetical emhellishmont. It soemed 
to them a dull thing to record any event in the history of a king 
or a country exaotly aS it happened. It could he made to appear 
so much more mteiestingif the poetical narrator’s fertile imagina- 
tion were allo-ffed free play. Whatever the cause may have been, 
the fact cannot he disputed that historical certainty -with regard 
to the" early history of any part of India, if attainable at all, is 
attainable not by means of any kind of historical oomposition in 
verse or prose prooeeding from Indian literati, belonging to the 
district, but solely by means of coins and inscriptions and the 
statements contained in books -written by persons belonging to 
foreign nations. Light is throivn, for instance, on the early 
history of the Pandyos and Ohelos by the Singhalese Maha-wanso, 
and we are indebted for some interesting items of information 
respecting the history of Southern India to the Greeks, to the 
Muhammadans of the North, and to Eimopean Christian travellers, 

I may hero appropriately quote a portion of my Ad&ress 
delivered at the Convocation of the University of Madras in 1879. 

“The study of the histoiy, andont literature, and archroology of 
the country -will never reach anything lilce completeness of develop- 
ment or realize results of national importance till it is syalomaticnUy 
undei-taken hy educated Natives. Learned Natives of Oaloutta and 
Bomhay, trained in European modes of thought and vieing with 
Europeans in zeal for historical accuracy, liave already made a 
promising beginning in this department of reseaioh. I trust that the 
Native scholars of tho South -niU resolve that they will not ho loft 
behind in the race. The most important aid educated Natives can 
render to the study of the history of their country is by means of a 
seaxch after inscriptions, many of vrhioh, hithoi’to imnotiood and 
unknown, they irill find inviting- then- attention on the walls of tho 
temples in almost every village in -the interior. The only ancient 
Indian history worthy of the name is that which has been spelled out 
from inscriptions and coins. Popular legends and poetical myths, by 
whatever name thoy are dignified, may he discarded, not only without 
loss, hut with positive advantage. No guide but our own intelligouce 
is bettor than a faithless guide. Something has already been done 
in the direction of the search for, and deoipherment of, inscriptions hy 
Europeans, though less systematically in Madras than in Calcutta 
and Bomhay, hut much remains to he done, and will always remain, 
tin educated Natives enter upon this branch of study with the zeal 
with which so many people in Europe have devoted themselves to it. 
Natives possess vmons fadUtics for this study which are denied to 
Europeans living in India. They have no reason -to fear -the sun. 
They can generally stop in their journeys without inconvenience and 
examine any antiquity they see ; and whilst Europeans must he content 
with examining otdy the inscriptions on the outer walls of tomplos, 
inscriptions it^the interior also cm be examined by Natives. They 
•VI ill also bo aDowed to examirvir inscriptions on copper plates in tho 
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posseasioa of rospoctablo NaUvt' Eumilifis wliicli would not readily be Chaptfr I. 
allowed to pass into tlie hands of ISnropeans. 

A humbler, but still very important, branoli of archtcological work Eavliosc 
lios open to every educated Hindu in the Tamil dislriots in this 
Presidoncy. Let him set himaell, before it is too late, to search out pem-od. 
and discover the vernacular work*, that are commonly supposed to be 
lost The names only of many Tamil works of the earlier, period 
survive, and many works must havo been composed at a still earlier 
period of which even the names have been forgotten. Tamil literature 
soems to have known no youth. Tike Minerva, the goddess of learn- 
ing amongst the Greeks, it soonrs to have sprung, full-grown and 
fuUy armed,; from the head of Jupiter. The explanation of this is 
that every work pertaining to, or illustrative of, the youth of the 
language appears to have perished. Probably, however, a careful 
search made by educated bTativea in houses and mathas would be 
rewarded by some valuable discoveries.” 

District oe Tinneveixy not originally distinct 
FROJL TIIA'I OF MaDUBA. 

Another diflioulty under which the eaady history of Tinnevelly Tinnevclly 
lahouxs is that in early tinios this district had no separate “■ 

existence, hut formed merely ihe southern portion of the Pandya SiLlum.* 
country, and this was the position it oooupied under the Oholas, 
the early Muhammadans,, and the Nftyakas, as well as under the 
Pftndyas themselves. It was not till the inooiTporalion of the 
kingdom of Madura, including its varions districts and depend- 
encies into the torritories under the rule of the Nawab of Arcot, 
about A.D. 1744, that the district of Tinnevelly oame to he 
regarded, at first for revenne purposes alone, as independent of, 
or at least as distinct from, the District of Madura. The only 
name in classioal Tamil which looks like a name for Tinnevelly, Meaning of 
as distinct from Madnra, is Ten-Pandi, the Southern Pandya 
country ; hut this is represeuied as the name of one of the twelve 
districts in the Tamil country ki which had Tamil (Kodun-Tamil) 
is spoken ; and it is evident that it could not have been intended 
that the whole of Tinnevelly should be denoted by this name. 

The intei-pretation of some persons is that by Ten-Pandi is meant 
that portion of Tinnevelly which lies to the south of the Ta.mra- 
parni river. Others are of opinion that the term denotes only 
Nanji-nfLcJu, the Tamil portion of South Travonoore, lying to the 
south-west of Tinnevelly and the north-west of Oape Oomorin. 

Tamil has always been the language of the whole of Tinnevelly, 
and Oape Comorin is represented in the Tamil classics as the 
southern honndaiy of the region in wMoh Tamil is spoken. The 
boundary could not well be carried fuither south without being 
carried out to sea, hut Tamil has always been spok^, as I know 
from inscriptions, in Nanji-nailu. 
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Earliest Inhabitants op TinnbvellV. 


CHAfTEn I. 

The hill tribes 
not rspiesont- 
atives of tbe 
earliest 
inhabitants of 
TinneTsUy 


The lowest 
castes proba- 
bly abonginal 


The Fsraiyai 
and PaUiis. 


The Vejlalas. 


impUments. 


Nothing is inown as yet of the earliest inhabitants of Tinne- 
yelly, except that whoever they were they could not have been 
Aryans. The hiU trihes called in Malayalam Malayarasas (liill 
kings), and in Tamil Ksnikkajas (hereditary proprietors of land), 
ore not, I think, to he regarded, like the Tudas of the Nilagiris, 
as surviving representatives of the earliest inhabitants of the 
plains ; but, like the hill tribes of the Pulneys, appear to he the 
descendants of some Hinduised low-country people of a later 
period, who were driven to the hills by oppression or; who volun- 
tarily migrated thither. Probably the earliest inhabitants oame to 
be mixed up so completely with succeeding immigrants that it will 
be impossible now to distinguish them. Perhaps the best repre- 
sentatives at present of the earliest race of inhabitants are those 
long-oppressed tribes that are now considered the lowest, in the 
social scale, the Paraiyas and Pallas. We meet occasionally with 
traditions of a more or less reliable oharaoter respecting the 
arrival of most other tribes from other parts of the country. There 
can he no doubt, for instance, of the laot that the Bralunans came 
from the north. Theie can he no doubt also about the arrival 
from the north of the Nayakas and other Telugu castos. It 
is commonly supposed that the Vellalas oame from the OhSla 
country, the Maxavas from the Eamnod country, and the Shanara 
from Ceylon. Such traditions, it is true, are too uncertain to he 
of muoh ethnological value, but it is a noticeable oiroumstance 
that there is no tradition whatever of the arrival in the country 
at any time of the Paj^ and Paraiyas. Prom tho silence of 
tradition it may therefore, perhaps, he inferred that those tribes 
were already in the district when other hands of immigrants, 
represented by the other tribes or castes we now find, arrived. 
Th^ names by which they are now called aie not necessarily of 
the same antiquity as the trihes themselves. “ Paraiya ” means 
a drummer j PaUa appears to mean a man who works in low- 
lying lauds, and both these names oonneot them with a somewhat 
developed state of society. If they were really the oldest trihes 
that settled in the district, they must have subsisted mainly by the 
chase, like tbe rude tribe commonly called Ve4QSj and partly by 
the cultivation of dry grains. The cultivation of rice by means of 
irrigation would seem from otymological reasons to have been a 
specialty of the Vellalas. Yel, the root of Yellala, seems to he 
identical with Yel, the root of Yellam, water used for irrigation. 

Tho only traces of the earliest inhabitants of Tinnevelly that 
survive, so far as I am aware at present, are certain stone imple- 
ments that ims been found near ShgrmadSw (Gheran-ma-d6vl) 
and Puthngudi. They were i^en to Berlin by Dr. Jagor. These 
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implemenls betokened eome little progress in oiidlization, as tbo chapter l. 
sides were rounded and the curves symmetrical. This would — 
identify them with what has been called the ‘ neolithic age.’ I am 
unable to regard the sepulchral urns oi j ars found almost everywhere 
in Tinnevelly as relies of the earliest period, notwithstanding the 
interest that attaches to them and the mystery which hangs over 
them. The exoellenoe of the pottery and the cdroumstanoe that 
copper ornaments have sometimes been found in the urns show 
that the people who buried their dead in those urns, whoever 
they were, and at however early a period they may have Hved, 
were a comparatively civilised raoe.^ 

Whatever relics of the oldest period stiU survive will be found. Sepulchral 
I think, like the stone implements referred to above, not in the 
valley of the Tamraparnl itself, which must have been too 
frequently covered with water and too marshy to allow of human 
habitations being erected upon it at the outset, but on the gravelly 
slope* on either side of the valley, constituting the primeval banks 
of the stream. One place* of this description called Aditto-naHur, 
near Puthugudi, has been found particularly rich in sepulchral 
urns, &o. I should not expect to find relics of the oldest period 
anywhere near the sea, as 1 consider it certain that the land has 
been slowly but steadily rising above the ancient sea level for 
ages, probably even before man made his appearance in the 
district. The rise of the land aU through the historical period 
is capable, I think, of proof. Near Kulasekharapattanom, a town 
and port of some antiquity, pieces of broken pottery are 
oooasionaUy found imbedded in the grit stone, a marine formation 
aboimding m sea shells of existing speoies, found all along the 
coast. I have a specimen in my possession found about a mile 
from the sea-shore, but I regard this as proving, not the immense 
antiquity of the pottery, which does not appear to differ in ^e 
least from the pottery now in use, but rather the comparatively 
recent origin of some portions of the grit stone. 

The Tamrapaeot Eiver. 

If the history of the dawn of a higher civilisation in Tinnevelly Attraction of 
could be brought to light, I have no doubt that the Tamraparni, Tamra- 
the great river of Tinnevelly, would be found to occupy the most 
prominent place in the picture. It must have been the faoilitios 
afforded by this stream for the cultivation of rice whioh attracted 
to its banks family after family of settlers from the north of a 
higher class than the rude, blaik aborigines. This river like the 
Kaverl, but unlike most Indian streams, is fed by both monsoons — 
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the Bonth-weatern and the north-eastern — and is scan in full flood 
tmoo a jear. It flows through a narrow hut voiy rich alluvial 
valley, originally formed by itself, when natural forces appear to 
have been stronger than they are now, by the process of denuda- 
tion, and then filled up by itself in later periods by the process of 
sedimentaxy deposition. It flows smoothly to the sea without 
torrents and along a bed which, instead of being hollowed deeper 
and deeper every year, and thus becoming less and less capable of 
being utilised for irrigation, gets silted up a little from year to 
year’, so that at length in the lower half of its course, between 
Palamcotta and the sea, it has become necessary to confine it 
within artifioial banks. Such a river would necessarily prove an 
attraction to settlers, if not from tho very first, yet at least from 
the first appearance in the district of a people systematically 
practising agriculture and acquainted with the cultivation of rice 
by irrigation. 

ObIOIN of the TlMEAPABljf,— 'A gASTYA’s HiLL, 

The T ii-mr n.pn.rnT rises on anohle conical mountain oallod Potigai, 
more commonly called Potiyam, or Potiya-ma-raolai, the meaning 
of which is probably “ a place of concealment,” as will be explained 
below. Locally it is called Periya Potigai, the great Potigai, 
to distinguish it from a smaller mountain adjoining it oallod 
Aindu-taloi Potigai, the Potigai with the five heads. This 
mountain is the highest in the TinneveUy range of ghauts, being 
6,800 feet in height, and is regarded hy Native poets as the distin- 
guishing mountain of the Pfindyas, one of the titles of the Pflnd.ya 
king heiug ‘ lord of Potiyam.’ This mountain stands back nearly 
ten miles from tbo rest of the mountains of the range, so that the 
TAmraparnI which takes its rise upon it drains a considerable 
extent of mountain oountry before it emerges into the plains. 
Potiyam is visible from Palamcotta, the capital of TinneveUy, 
and is stiU more distinctly visible from Trevandrum, the capital 
of Travaucore, on the western side of the range. It is usually 
called Agastyar’a HiU, or hy the English simply ‘ Agastier,’ from 
the tradition that the great risM Agastya, when he retired from 
tlie world after civilising the south, took up his abode in its in- 
accessible recesses. It was long supposed by aU Natives to be in- 
accessible, on account of the force of the charms with which Agastya 
had fenced in his retreat, but Europeans have frequently found 
their way to the top, and some years ago, a meteorological 
observatory was ereoted near the top hy Dr. Broun, the Astronomer 
of the MaharAja of Travanoore. The rainfall on the top of 
the raouutaifl^ was found to amormt to 300 inches in the year. 
The rainfall at Palamootta, hjiff way between the mountains and 
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the sea, is le^ tTin-n 27 inohes, wliilst 26 inches is the general Ouai>i'eu I. 
average in the Tinnevelly plains ; and here we see the reason why 
it is that, though the plains ol Tinnevelly are so parched and dry, 
through the excessive heat and excessive evaporation, and though 
the rainfall is so insignificant, the Tamraparm roUa to the sea its 
full flood of fertflising waters twice every year, and twico. every 
year enriches the beautiful valley through which it flows with 
abundant crops. In consequence of this Tinnevelly stands next 
to Tanjore — yet with a long interval— in regard to the amount of 
revenue its land assessment yields. 

References to the Tambafar:P in Indian Literature. 

Lassen in his InAi&clie Alterthumakmde fVol. I) describes the Lassim’B^Br- 
Tamraparni as “ an inconsiderable stream, with a renowned name.” Ttorapaiui. 
Looting at the length of its course (only 70 miles from its rise to 
the sea, including windings), it may certainly be considered an 
incodsiderable stream, but it holds a high position amongst the 
Indian rivers in regard to the benefits it confers ; and its name 
seems to have become famous in India from a very eaaiy period. 

It may worthily be called an “ andent river,” by which I 
understand a river renowned in ancient song. It is mentioned 
amongst the rivers of India in the geogi-aphioal sections of several 
of the Purauas, and seems" to have been regarded in those times 
as a particularly sacred stream. It is represented os rising in the The rarara- 
mountain Malaya, and this enables us to identify Malaya with the 
Southern Ghauts. The Sanskrit Malaya of course represents the 
Dravidian mala, a hill. The earliest and most noticeable reference 
to it in Sanskrit literature is in the Mahabharata j — “ Also I will 
remind thee, 0 son of Kunii (TudhishtirB, the eldest of the 
Pandava brothers), of the fame of the Tamraparm, in the hermi- 
tage connected with which the gods, desirous of heaven, perfonqjed 
austerities.” — Aranya Parva. 

There is an interesting, though probably much later, verse in inthoBaghu- 
the Raghu-vamsa, in which the Tamiaparni is mentioned. It 
says, “ They (the Pand.yas) having prostrated themselves before 
Raghu presented to him as their glory, the collected excellence of 
the pearls of the ocean into which the TamraparpI flows,” iv, 60. 

Prom this it appears that it was even then known that the Tam- 
raparnl was in the country of the Pandyas, and that pearls were 
found noax the place where the Tamraparni fell into the ocean. 

The author of this poem, tho celebrated Kalidasa, is generally 
supposed to have Hved in the century before the Christian era. 

Some make him several centuries later. 

Sacred Bathing Places on the TAMBAP^:sri. 

Hindus have slill a great idea o^^be religious merit of bathing 
in this stream. Every portion of N^e stream is sacred ; but 
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batliiug at tho waterfalls in the upper part of its* course is sup- 
posed in these times to he specially meritorious. 

There are two of these waterfalls on the main stream, one 
called Vtoatirtham (from ihe name of an Asura colled Vfliia) on 
the slope of Potiyam, and another still more frequented, about 90 
feet in height, at Papa-nasokom (destruction of sin). The latter 
is commonly called Kalyanitirtham, the sacred bathing place of 
Ealyfini (Parvati), hut hy some Kolyana-tirtham, the wedding 
"bathing place, that is, the place where FftrYati’s marriage to Siva 
was eriiihited to Agastya. This fall is at the place where the 
TamraparnI leaves the mountains and enters the plaina. There is 
another celebrated waterfall, not far from Vana-tlrtham, called 
Pamhan-anivi, the snake waterfall, so called on account of its 
long snake-like appearance when seen from a distance. It consists 
of two falls, the upper 500 feet in height, the lower 200 feet. 
This remarkable fall is not on the main stream, hut on a tributary, 
which rises on the “ five-headed Potigai,” • 

Falls of Oourtalltjm. 

The northern tributary to the Tamrapar^iT, which docs not join 
it till near the sea, is called the Ohitra-nadl, the beautiful river, 
vulgarly Chittar, the little river. The falls on this stream, at 
Oo^aUum, are much celebrated, and Europeans and Hindus are 
equally fond of bathing in them, though for different reasons. It 
may he asserted without risk of exaggeration that OourtoUum is 
the finest fresh-water bathing place ia the world. Two forms of 
the name Oourtallum are given in the Oourtallum Sthala-puiana, 
one with tt, the other with ER=ttr. If the form of the word 
adopted he Kutt&lam, the meaning will be “ the wild Atti tree ” 
{Bavhinia parmfiorcC), and the name will then signify the temple 
or" village near the Euttalam tree. This form of the word, 
Euttalam, is said to he Sanskrit, but I oan find no trace of it in 
any Sanskrit dictionary. If the form adopted he Euttralam, which 
is the one in common use, it will mean the olam, destructiou, 
literally poison, of Euttru, sic, a meaning equivalent to that of 
the other great sacred bathing place along this range, viz., 
Pavanasom (properly Paponafiakam, annihilation of siu). A "lam 
is from the Sans^t hala-hala or haiala, ” a deadly poison.” This 
is the meaning generally attributed to the name of the place in 
the Sthalo-purana. This shape of the word Knttru ia not foimd 
in any dictionary, but one of the most common Tamil words for 
sin is Euttram, which is substantially the same. The lowest of 
the three fails of Oourtallum is commonly called hy the Natives 
Va(ia-aravi,jtha northern fall. It consists of two falls, the united 
height of which is about feet. The upper pool of this fall 
they call Pongumaka^al, ^ boiling sea, the depth of which is 38 
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feet. The second foil is oallod Sembagatavi tirtham, the saored Ohaptbb r. 
bathing place of the Sembaga forest. Sembaga is the Tamil form 
of the Sanskrit Ohampaka (the Michelui Ohampdka). The third 
is oaUed TenaruTi, the honey fall. A poetical name of Oourtallum 
is Trikndam, which may best be rendered, the three plateaus or 
platforms. The spices cultivated at Oourtallum were introduced 
by Mr. Oasamajor in 1800. 

Mouth of the TlMRAPAKNi. 

The early Hindhs must have been acquainted with the mouth 
of the Tomraparni long before they knew anything of its inland 
course or of the falls in the mountains, so that 1 conclude that it 
was near its mouth, and probably at the place where its junction 
with tho sea took place, that people bathed and performed 
austerities, as the gods are represented to have done, in the time The first set- 
of the Mahabharata. It would seem probable that there eiIso, at 
Korkai, was formed the first settlement of civilised men in inTinnevelly. 
Tiuribvelly, and that it wa^ there that the name of Tamrapaini, by Where? 
which the river became known, was first given to it. 


Meaning and Origin of the name Tamraparnt. 

The meaning of the name Tamraparni, considered in itself, is ‘Thoti-oewith 
sufficiently clear, but its application in this connexion is far from 
being self-evident. Tamra means rod, pami, from poma, a leaf, 
that which has leaves, that is, a treo. Tamrapar^il might therefore 
be expected to mean a treo with red leaves, but this is a strange 
derivation for the name of a river, and the idea naturally sug- 
gests itself that some event or legend capable of explaining the 
name lies beyond. It is especially worthy of notice that this very 
name was the oldest name for Oeylon. It was otdled Tambapanni 
by the early Buddhists, three centuries before Olirist, in Tn'ng 
Asoka’s inscription at Qimar, and when the Gbeeks first visited 
India in the time of Alexander the Great and began to inquire, 
with their usual zeal for knowledge, about India, the countries 
and peoples it contained, and the neighbouring countries, they 
asceitained tho existence of a great adjacent island which they 
were told was called Taprobane — a mispronunciation of Tamba- Taprotane. 
paniu. Lanka, the beautiful island, is the name by which Ceylon Later Tianipa 
is called in the Eamayana, and ordinarily in tho Maha-wanso. o* Oeylon. 
Simhalam, however, is the name by whioh it was called by the later 
Buddlustio writers, from whioh oome in regular succession the forms 
Sihalam, Silam, Selen-dib, Serendib, Zeelan, Oeylan, and Oeylon. 

[Dib is the Arabic survival of the Sanskrit dvipa, island.] iVom 
the form Silam comes the Tamil llam. Simha means a Hon, 

Simhala the lion country, that is, either the country of the 
lion-slayers or more probably the country of the li^n-like men. 
Tambapanni, or Tamraparni, as name is more correctly 

2 
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Ouaftbh I, TOitton ill Sauskril, ifl said in Uio Moha-wanso to have been the 
' name of the first settlement formed by Vijaya and his followers 
r in Lanka, from which the name came to be applied to the whole 
Identity of island — see Tumour’s Maha-wanso, p. 57. This settlement seems 
of toi Putlam on the westeni coast of Ceylon, 

novoiiy wi& nearly, opposite the mouth of the chief river in Tinnevelly ; and it 
Mine of*^ may be regarded ae certain that the two names had a common 
Ceylon, origin, One heiug derived from the other, like Boston in the United 
States and Boston in England. The name of the river may have 
boon derived from tbo namo of the settlement ; or vice versd, the 
name of the settlement may have been derived from.- the name of 
the river. The only question is, which use of the word was the 
VVhioh. earlier ? It may be supposed that a colony from the mouth of the 
Tamraparni in Thmevelly carried the namo over with it to a 
the aarlior. settlement founded by it on the opposite coast of Ceylon. Or, on 
the other hand, after the Aryan adventurers under Vijaya settled 
in Ceylon, they may have formed a settlement on the Tinnftvelly 
coast and given the chief river on the obast the namo of the town 
from which they came. The general and natural coui'se of 
migration would doubtless be from tbe mainland to the island ; 
but there may ocoaaionaUy have been reflex waves of migration 
even in the earliest tunes, as there certainly were later on, braces 
of which survive in the existence in Tinnevelly and the western 
coast of castes whose traditions, and even in some instanoes, whose 
names, ooimeot them with Ceylon. The marriage relations into 
which Vijaya and his followers are said to have entered with the 
Pandyos would also make them acquainted with Eorkai at the 
mouth of the Tamraparro:, the oldest capital of the Pftndyas, which 
must have been their capital at that time, and the river may thus 
have been indebted for its name to those Singhalese visitors. At 
all events it seems more natiu'al that TSmraparnl, “ the tree with 
the red leaves,” should have been first the name of a tree, then of 
a town, then of a district, then of a river (it being not unoommon 
in India for villages to receive their names from remorkablo trees), 
than that it should have been tbe name of a liver at tbe outset. 
Lassen interprets Tamraparni to mean “ a tank with red lotuses,” 
but this derivation seems to be quite unsupported. In Tamil 
poetical literature the first member of the oompoimd is omitted 
and the river is called the Porunei, that is, the Pami, alone. The 
English sometimes erroneously write and pronounce the name as 
Tamrapoomey, but tbe error is derived from the old practice of 
writing the second part of the name Pumi, instead of Parni. 

Greek Name for the TAMRAFARNi, 

Tio Snlen of The Qreriss in the time of Ptolemy called the river by the name 
the (iiucUe. of tlie Solen. This is a remaskahle circumstance, because they had 
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oaUod Ceylon ior sovoval oenluiioB ty the name ol Taprobano, and Ohapi'mi I. 

the name of the river being identic^ ■with this name of Ceylon, 

one ■would have expected that they would have called it also by 

the name of Taprobone. It might almost bo supposed that 

Tamraparni was not the name of the river in actual use when 

the Greek merchants arrived in Southern India, but this supposition 

is inconsistent ■with the use of tho name in the Mahablurata, for the 

bulk of the Mahabharata is probably much more ancient than the 

commencement of Greek commercial relations -with the South, 

which dates only from the Christian era, and there is no reason to 

suppose that the portion of the Mahabh&rata in which tho refer- 

rence to the river is contained could have been inserted at a later 

period for sectarian purposes. The connection in which the name 

stands in the geographical lists in the Purinas is also unscotarian. 

It seems therefore necessary to suppose that the river, though 
called the Solen by tho Greeks, was even then called the Tamra- 
porni by the natives, or at least by the Brahmans. How is this 
to be explained ? Lassen supposes that the old name of the prin- 
cipal stream was Sylaur, which also he supposes to be the present 
name of the tributary stream. No such name, however, as Sylaur 
is, or appears ever to have been, in use. This is evidently a 
mistake for Sytaur, the name by which I find that the river was 
called by Bnglish ofS.oiala as late as 1810. Tho mistake is only 
of t for 1. In our times the name is generally -written Chittaur, Tho Chtttar. 
and this stands for SittSlr or Chittar, which means the little river. 

It IS e-vident also that the tributary river could never have been 
the principal stream, because it drains a much HTnnnBr extent of 
hill country. “ Solen ” has a meaning in Greek, and may there- 
fore have been intended to be a Greek word. One of its meanings 
is a sbeE fish, and for want of a better explanation it may perhaps 
he held that the river was caUed by this name by tbe Greeks on The 
account of the ohanks, then as now, found in groat numbers near 
its mouth. The ohank is the TurUnella rapa. Up to the present Tamapar?i? 
time the greater number of the ohanks used in commerce are 
found in the sea adjacent to the mouth of this river, and every 
field in the neighbouring country hears -witnoss, by tbe ebanka 
found imbedded in the aEuvium, to the fact that they ahoimded 
here at that early period also, when the delta was being formed. 

Chohks seem always to have been used throughout India as instru- 
ments of music (or rather as instruments of noise P) and in Northern 
India they are much used as a material for making ornaments. The 
Gree^ spoke of the Solen as taking its rise on a mountain called Tho Botligo 
Bettigo, and it seems conceivable that by this name they meant to 
represent “ Potigai,” the name of the mountain on whioh we have 
seen that the Tamraparni rises. This enables ns to jdentify the 
Bottigo of the Greeks, like tbe MalayiJ^of tho Ptu’anas, the mountain 
on whioh the Tamraparn,! rises, with ti^s Southern Ghauts. 
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The Ohbhas, Cholas, and PiNpYAS. 

The Tamil people, or as they are called in Sanfcit, the Draviijas, 
were divided in ancient times into three great divisions, the OhSras, 
OhSlas, and Pan.dyaB. The arrangement of the names is dimaotic, 
and denotes that the Pan^yas were supposed in those times to have 
the praeminenoe, a supposifion which appears to he in accordance 
with the facts of the oose. Aooording to Tamil legends ChSran, 
Cholan, and Pandyan were three brothers who at first Kved and 
ruled in common at Xorkai, near the mouth of the Tsmraparnl. 
The lands held hy aU three in common were at Muhkftni (the 
three properties) near Korkai. Eventually a separation took 
plaoe. P&p^iys® remained at home. ChSran and OhSlan went 
forth to seek their fortunes and founded kingdoms of their own to 
the north and west. We have a similar representation, perhaps 
merely on edio of the Tamil tradition, in the Hari-vamSa and 
several Fur9.nas in which Pa^ndya, Xerala, Ksla, and Ohdla are 
represented as the four sons of Akrida, or of DashyantEt, the 
adopted son of Tirrvasu, a prinoe of the Lunar line of Kshatriyas. 
Who the Kola referred to here was is not clear. Was he supposed 
to be the ancestor of the Kdlas or Kdlarians of Central India ? 
This is very improbable. Kola is said to be identified by the 
Kerala MabAtmya with Kslam, or Kslattunadu, North Malabar. 
This derivation involves difiBoulties, but it is the only reasonable 
■one I have met with. 


The PiOTYAB, 

The Sanskrit name Pindya is written in Tamil Pftndiya, but 
the more completely Tamilised form Pandi is still more commonly 
used all over Southern India. I derive Pandya, not from tho 
Tamil and Malaydlam Fandu, ancient, though that is a very tempt- 
ing derivation, but from the Sanskrit Pa^dn, the name of tiie 
father of the five Pandava brothers. This very form Pandya, in 
the sense of a descendant of Pandn, is mentioned, as I am 
informed hy Professor Max MiiUer, by il^tyayana, the immediate 
successor of Fanim. It is evident that the kings of this race by 
their adoption of this name meant to daim kindred with the 
eolebrated Pandava brothers, and the marriage of Arjuna with 
the daughter of the Pandya king seems to have been recorded, 
or invented, as an evidenoe of this relationship. The earUest 
indubitable reference to the Pandya kingdom in the records of 
Northern India is in one of ASoka’s inscriptions about B.O. 250. 

Abjuna’s xstermarriage with the PJLraYAS. 

This mar^ge is supposed to be referred to in the Adi-paiva 
of the Maha-bharata. In /ne Sanskrit original, however, the 
king is not oaEed a Pand^^but is merely mentioned by his name 
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' as Ohitravahana, and his city is called, not Madura, but Manipura. Chapteb l. 
This city is placed in Monier Williaias’ Sanskrit Dictionary in 
Ibe !Kalinga country, not in or near tbe country of the ]?a.n4yas. 

The king’s daughter’s name is Ohitrangada. Ajjuna marries the 
damsel and remains in ManipOra, acoording to his pledge, till a 
son is bom, •who is called Babhruvahana. The Tamil prose 
translation of the Mahabharata boldly identifies Maniptira with 
Madura, calls Ohitravahana a Pandya king, and also identifies 
him -witii Malayadhvaja, the second king in the Madura lists of 
Pandyas. This iden^cation might be concluded to be a wholly 
unwarranted invention of the Tamil translator were it not for an 
. incident related in the South Indian edition of the Sanskrit text 
of the Maha-bharata. It is therein stated (in the Sabha-parva) 
that Saha-deva, one of the Pan^ava brothers, in the co-urse of his 
dig-vyaya tour, ■visited Monipui’a and greeted his sister-in-law 
Ohitrangada, Arjuna’s wife. In this narrative Manipura is 
described as the residence of the Vandya king, and Salia-dSva 
receives from the Pandya" king himself valuable presents. This 
statement vindicates the honesty of the Tamil translator, but 
unfortunately the doubt is only removed a step further back, for 
Professor Wilson states that this incident is not contained in the 
northern copies of the Maha-bharata. It was not in his own copy, 
and he had five copies in Benares examined, in none of which was 
the incident mentioned. This seems fatal to the identification. He 
mentions also that in the Bhagavata Purana Arjuna’s bride is 
represented as the daughter, not of the Pandya king, but of the 
serpent king of Mompuia. 

Oddest PisrpYA Titles. 

The Pandya dynasty may have existed before this relationship The Maran. 
with the Pandava broihers was thought of, for Moran, not Paiuji- 
yan, appears to have been the most ancient name of the head of 
the dynasty. In the titles given to the Pandya king in old 
inscriptions I have always found “ the Maran” stand at the head 
of the hist, and I found a portion of Korkai itself colled, not 
Pandya-Mangalam, but Mara-Mangalam, “ the good fortune of 
the Maran.” The names seem to have gone in pairs, Mara and 
Korkai, Pftndya and Madura. Korkai-ali, ruler of Korkai, is a 
title given to Kulasekhara, the supposed founder of the Pandya 
dynasty, by the author of the Yettri-verkai, himself a Panijya 
king. 

Intehcoueshi of the early Singhalese with the Pandyas. 

Korkai, at the mouth of the Tamraporni, must hg-ve been the 
residence of the Pandyas at that oariy period, six centuries before 
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Chapteh I. Clirist, when the ting of TamraparnI (Ooylon) is sflid to have sent 
over amhassadors to negotiate an alliance hy marriage with the 
Pand,ya8. “The Southern Madhura” is the place where the 
Pantjlyas are said to have lived and reigned at that time, hut this 
may have been an .anaekronism, the very existence of Korkai 
having most prohahly at the date of the composition of the Maha- 
wansb been forgotten. The particular Pandya king who then 
Vijaya’amar- reigned is not mentioned, and the name as written in the Pali of 
riage. Maha-wanso differs slightly from the form current in India. 

He is called sometimes Pandawo, which is evidently meant for 
Pondava, and Pandu, which stands either for Pandu, the father of 
the Pandavas, or for Pandi, the common Tamil form of Pandya. 
According to the story Vijaya married first a Yaksha, or demon- 
princess (a princess of the aboriginal VsdasP), but afterwards 
sent over to the continent for a human bride, in order that he 
might get himself duly inaugurated os a sovereign. The Pandya 
king gave him his daughter, as requested, and she was aeepmpa- 
nied to Ceylon by a great retinue of maidens, who were given in 
marriage to Vijaya’s companions. Vijaya, according to the story, 
had no son of Ms ovm, but he appointed a son of his brother to he 
his Buooessor. TMs prince is called in Pali Papdlu-vasa-deva, by 
SinghaiesQ which we are prohahly to understand Pandu-vamSa-dsva, and 
though he is said to have oome from Simhapura, the city in 
names. Northern India from wMoh Vijaya Mmself came, we can soaroely 
err in oonoluding that he was really a prince of Pandya extrantiou. 
The fourth prinoe in the line was called Pandukahhaya, a ■nnir^ n 
which evidently dso betokens some connexion with the Pftndyas. 
It IS worthy of notice that it was by those two princes with 
Pftn,dya names (princes from Tinnevelly P) that the three great 
reservoirs for which Ceylon is famous are said to have been made. 
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May it hence be conolnded that tbe idea of making reservoirs for 
irfigation was borrowed by the early Singhalese from the people 
of the TinneveUy or Madura ooast? Vijaya is said to have 
bestowed on his Pandya father-in-law annually two Inklig worth 
of ohanks and pearls. Does this mean that at that time Ceylon 
was tributary to the Pandyos ? TMs at least seems certain from 
these statements that it was riie belief of the earliest Singhalese 
that the Pandya Mngdom was in existence before the arrival in 
Ceylon of Yijaya and his colony of adventurars, that is, before the 
introduction into Ceylon of Aryan civilisation, wMch con hardly 
have been later than 550 B.O. TMs seems to carry up the era 
of the first mtiodncrion of Aryan dvilisation into the Pandya 
country, probably at Korkai, to a very early period ; shall we say 
about 700 B.O. P Ceylon was often invaded in early timos by 
Tamilians (Bamilos) from tbe mainland, but the invaders seem 
generally to have boon, not i^ndyas, but Ohslas. 
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•Tinnevelli in the EImatana. 

The only place in Tinnevelly supposed to be mentioned in the Ch attbi i i. 
liamayona is MahSndra. Tbi is generally identified by Hindus Mn.hnndiTi. 
■with MahSndiagm, the loftiest mountain in the extreme southern 
portion of the range of ghauts, south of Agastya’s hill ; but as 
the legend oonneoted with it represents it as the place from 
which Ilanuman, the monkey-god, jumped over into Oeylon, the 
attempt to identify it with geographioal accuracy with any parti- 
cular place in our maps is not likely to be successful. 


Q-ebek Notices of the PIndyas. 

Megasthenes, who was sent as an ambassador from Seleucus information 
Nioator, one of Alexander the Great’s suooessors, to the court of 
ISandracottus (Ohandragupta), king of the Prasii (Prftohyas or 
easterns) at Palibothra (PataHputra), near the modem Patna, 
about «B.G. 302, speaks of a country in India called Pandaia, 
after the name of the only’ daughter of * the Indian Heracles,’ that 
is, of Krishna. I have no doubt that the country his informants 
meant was that of the Pandyas. A writer who had heard of the 
Cahngae and Andarae (the Kalingas and Andhi-as) could not but 
have heard also of the Pandyas. He partly, it is true, misappre- 
hended the legends related to him, but he was right in deriving 
the name of the Pandya country from that of its rulers and in 
connecting their name in some fashion, however erroneously, with 
the cycle of Krishna myths. Every thing related respecting the 
counfay by Megasthenes, especially the statement that it was there 
that pearls were procured, serves to identify it -with the Pandya 
country, and especially with the southern portion of the Pandya 
country, Tinnevelly, along the coast of which at that time were 
the chief stations of the pearl fishery. 

It maybe interesting to give here in Megasthenes’ own words, as 
quoted hy Pliny, the sfaange mixture of fauth and eiTor he accepted 
and handed down. 

“ He ” (the Indian Heracles) “ had a very numerous progeny The Indian 
of male Children horn to him in India (for like his Theban 
namesake he married many "wives), but bad only one daughter. 

The name of this child was Pandaia, and the land in which she 
was horn and "with the sovereignty of which Heracles intrusted 
her was called after her name Pandaia, and she reoeived from the 
hands of her father 500 elephants, a force of cavalry 4,000 strong, 
and another of infantry oonsistiug of about 130,000 men. Some 
Indian writers say further of Heraoles that when he was going 
over the world and ridding land and sea of whatever evil monsters 
infested them, he found in the sea an ornament for women, which 
even to this day the Indian traders ^l-ho bring their wares to our 
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markets eagerly buy up as suob and carry away,«wbile it is even ■ 
more greedily bought up by the wealthy Romaus of to-day, as it 
was wont to be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. This article is the 
sea peail, called in the Indian tongue (?) imrganta. But Heroeles, 
it is said, appreciating its beauty as a wearing ornament, caused 
it to be brought from aH the seas into India that he might adorn 
with'it the pei’son of his daughter.” 

Translation from Sehwanbeck's Megastlienes ly J. W. MoOrindUf 
Mq., Indian Antiquary for September 1877.* 

The exact situation of the country of Pandaia a^id some parti- 
culars in its administration are given in another’ extract from 
Megasthenes handed down by another Greek writer : “ Heracles 
begat a daughter in India whom he called Pandaia. To her he 
assigned that portion of India which lies to the southward and 
extends to the sea, while he distributed the people subject to her 
rule into 366 vUlagee, giving orders that one vUlagB shoul^ each 
day bring to the treasury the royal tribute, so ^at the queen 
might always have the assistance of those men whose turn it was 
to pay the tribute in coercing those who for the time being were 
defaulters in their payments .” — Indian Antiquary for December 
1877. 

Pliny, following apparently another passage of Megasthenes, in 
his enumeration of Indian nations, mentions a, nation called 
Pandas. ’W’a cannot doubt that the Pandyas, wherever he may 
have supposed them to be located, were the people referred to. 
Has statement that the Pandae alone among Indian nations wore 
ruled by women, though not oorreot, so far as is known, if 
supposed to relate to the Pandyas of Madura, may be regarded as 
sufficiently applicable to the peculiar social usages of the Malabar 
coast, where almost every inheritance still runs in the line, 

and where, in Pliny’s own time, at least, if not also in that of 
Megasthenes, the Pandyas of Madura hod colonies. 

Plmy expressly mentions that a portion of the western coast 
was in his time (A.D. 77) under the rule of Mug Pandion, “ far 
away from his mediterranean emporium of Modoura yet he 
remarks that this name, with others in the same neighbourhood, 
was new to him. He evidently had no idea that the people of 
king Pandion were identical with the Pandae he had already 
described. 


The Pandyas Hmrasbv to Augustus. 

No information respecting the Pandya oountiy in general or 
Tinnevelly in particular is supplied to us by the Greeks between 
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tile time of the^aooossors of Alexander and the commenoement of CiupTru, l. 
Greek oommeroial mtercouiee with India, in the early years of the 
Christian era, when we begin to be supplied with information of 
an interesting nature. I regard it as nearly certain that the 
TndiB.Ti Triug who sent an embassy to the Emperor Augustus, was 
not Porus, but Pandion, the king of the Pand.yaB, called in Tamil 
“ the Pandiyan.” The earliest aooount of the embassy is given by 
Strabo (A.D. 20), The statement generally mode by the Greek 
and Roman historians who refer to this embassy is that it was sent 
by the Indi, without further explanation as to who those Indians 
were. Strabo says “ the embassy was from king Pandion ; or 
according to others ” (whose opinion apparently he did not endorse) 

“ from king Porus.” One of those “ otWs ” was Nicolaus 
Damasoenus, quoted by Strabo, who says he saw the ambassadors 
bimself . The name of Porus had been known in Europe for several 
oenturios, through the historians of Alexander’s Indian campaign, 
and it was natural that Greeks should fall into the mistake cf 
supposing every Indian king a successor of Porus, whereas the 
name Pandion was one which up to that time had never been 
known and oould not have been invented. This Indian 
embassy has a plaoe in the Chronioon of Eusebius (320 A.D.), but 
neither in the ordinary (defeotivo; Greek text of the Chronioon, 
nor in the Armenian versiqn, is the name of the king from whom 
it proceeded nientioned. Fortunately, however, the name, as 
written by Eusebius, appears in the Ohronographia of Georgius 
SyncelluB (A.D. 800), whose work has been used to restore or 
complete the Greek text of the Chronioon, and who says, under the 
head of the 185th olympiad, “ Pandion, king of the Indians, sends 
an embassy to Augustus, desiring to become his friend and ally.” 

This incident is an interesting proof of the advanced social and 
political position occupied by the Pan4yas, probably in consequence 
of the foreign trade they carried on, viz., at Korkai, in coimexipn 
with the pearl fishery, and also on the Malabar coast. After the 
termination of the politioal relations that subsisted between the 
successors of Alexander and the princes of Northern India we thus 
find that the Pandyas were the only Indian princes who perceived 
the advantages of a European alliance. 

Information about Korkai furnished by the Greeks. 

More is known about Korkai from the Qre^s than from Native The Kolthoi 
writings or traditions. It is mentioned by the author of theg^^^g 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, the circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
or Red Sea (by which we are to understand the whole Arabian 
Ocean from the mouth of the Red Sea to the Bay of Bengal), an 
intelligent Greek merchant who viated India probably about 

3 
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CuwaFE I. A.D. 80. It is mentioned also by Rolemy tlio_ Qeogriyher • ^ 
— A.D. 130. By tbese it is called “ Kolklioi emporium.” It is 
one of the very few places in India found in the ancient series of 
maps called from the name of their discoverer the Poutinger i ables. 
The date of these tables is unknownj but on examining the Asian 
segments, I came to the conclusion tiiat the author could not have 
had any acquaintance with Ptolemy, and that therefore probably 
he lived at an earlier period. Some of the European segments 
seemed to me to belong to (or to have heen brought down to) a 
later date. Both the author of the Periplus and Ptolemy agree in 
representing Kolkhoi as the headquarters of the pearl fishery at 
that time and as included in the dominions of king Pandion. . 
Ptolemy places it immediately to the north of the Eivor Bolen. It 
was the first poit visited hy the Greeks after roimding Cape 
Oomoiin and the first place on the Tmnevelly coast whose name 
' was recorded by them. Tho Gulf of Manaar was called by them 
from the name of this place the Oolkhic Gulf, from which it may 
be included that Kolkhoi was considered hy them a place of much 
importance. It is called in the Peutinger Tables Oolois Indorum, 
the ColoiB of the Indians, to distinguish it from the better known 
Korktti. Colchis on tho Black Sea. The Tamil name of the place is almost 
identical with the Greek. It is Kolkai, and though this is now 
euphonically pronounced Korkoi, through the necessary ohange of 
I into r before k, yet it is still pronounced Kolkav on the western 
coast, and I have found it written Kolkai in an old Tamil inscription 
in the temple at TiTOohendilr. This place is now three or foui* 
miles inland, hut there are abundant traces of its having stood at 
one time in the sea coast and of having at a previous period heen 
under the sea. I have found the tradition that it was onoo the 
centre of the pearl trade and the principal scat of civil government 
in the south stiU surviving amongst people in the neighhourhood, 
Afer the sea had retired from KoUchoi, in consequenoo of the 
gradual elevation of the line of coast, a new emporium arose 
between it and the sea, which acquired great celebrity during the 
middle ages. This was Kayal, a place to which I shall presently 
refer. This identification of Kolchoi with Kolkai is one of much 
importance, because, being perfectly oertam, it helps forward 
imporianoe other identifications. Kol in Tamil means to slay, kai, hand or 
of thiB _ arm, Kolkai therefore would seem to mean the hand or arm of 
identmcation. which is said to be an old poetical name for an army, a 

camp, the first instrument of government in a rude age. Kai is 
capable also of meaning place, e,g.^ Poti-kai, place of concealment, 
the name of the mountain from which the river of Korkai takes 
its rise. Compare the name Ooleroon, properly Kollidam, the place 
of slaughter. It is worthy of notioe that in so far as the two 
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words inoludecl in the name of Kolkai are concerned, the Tamil irim I, 
language does not seem to have altered from that day to this. 

The junction of the words has been euphonised by Sandhi, but the 
words themselves remain the same. 

The line of coast including South TinneveUy and South 
Travancore was called Pornlia, .by the author of the Periplus. It 
commenced at what they called “ the red cliffs ” south of Uiiilon, 
and included not only Cape Comorin, but also Korhai. Paralia is 
the Ghoek word for coast ; it does not appear to me to be the 
Greek mode of writing a native name, for Ptolemy mentions 
several Parolias. The coast mentioned by this name included 
Ptolemy’s country of the M, South Travancore, and that of tlie 
Karei, South TinneveUy. The Eorei of the one writer inhabited 
the Pai’alia of the other. Karai in Tamil means a coast, from the 
verbal root karai, to be melted down, to be washed away, and is 
obviously identical in meaning with the Greek PamHa. It is 
worthy of notice that up to the present time several portions of 
the TinneveUy coast are* called Karflichutti’u, the coast oh-cuit, 
whilst a caste of fishermen farther north ai’e called Karaiyar, 
coast people. This Tamil word for coast occurs in the names of 
several places mentioned by Ptoloray, though the places 
themselves have not boon identified, e.g., Peringkaroi. If this 
name had been written Perung instead of Pering, it would have 
been identical,, letter for letter, -svith tlie Tamil of the present 
time. The meaning would have been “ great-shore.” 

Cape Comorin as'knoivn to the Greeks. 

Cape Comorin is not now in TinneveUy, but in Travancore, but Doscription of 
as it originaUy belonged to TinneveUy, Wng the southorn extre- Oomwm 
mityof the Pandya country, and as it is so near tho TinneveUy plea ® 
boundary and is so celebrated a place, it seems desirable that I 
should mention here what is said about it by the Greeks. It is 
oaUed Komaria Akron, Capo Komaria, by Ptolemy, and Komaroi 
or simply Komar by the author of the Periplus. The latter says, 

“ After Bakar§ occurs the mountaiu caUed Pyrrhos (or the Eed) 
towards the south, near another district of the country called 
Paralia (where the pearl-fisheries arc which belong to kingPandion) 
and a city of the name of Kolkhoi. in this tract the first place 
met with is oaUed BaJita, which has a good harbour and a vUlage 
on its shore. Next to this is another place ooUed Komar, where 
is the cape of the some name and a haven. Those who wish to 
consecrate the closing part of their lives to reUgion come hither 
and bathe and engage themselves to celibacy. This is also done 
by women ; since it is related that the goddess once on a time 
resided at the place and bathed. ^From Komiu’ei towai’ds the 
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• Boutli the ooTintry extends as for as Kolkhoi, where the Hshing for 
pearls is carried on. Condemned csriminals are employed in this 
service. King Pandion is the owner of the fishery. To Kolkhoi 
succeeds another coast lying along a gulf having a district in the 
interior hearing the name of Argolon. In this single place are 
obtained the pearls ooUeoted near the island of Epiodoros.’ 

When the writer 6a3is “ it is related ” that the goddess used to 
bathe there it seems to he implied that he had heard of the existence 
of some written statement to this effect. Probably however he only 
meant that a tradition to that effect was in existence and was 
believed. This monthly bathing in honour of the goddess Durga, 
called also Kumarl, is still continued at Cape Comorin, but is not 
practised to the some extent as in former times. 

The place has derived its name from the Sanskrit Kumari, a 
virgin, one of the names of the goddess Durga, the presiding 
divinity of the place, but the shape which this word has taken is, 
especially in Komar, distinctively Tamffian. In ordinary Tamil 
JrMmdri becomes Kumari; and in the vulgar dialect of the people 
residing in the neighbourhood of the Cape a virgin is neither 
Eumftrl nor Kumari, hut Kumar, pronounced Komar. It is 
remarkable that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit is ideniioal 
with the name given to the place by the author of the Petiplus . . . 
Through the oontinuad enca’oachments of the sea, the harbour the 
Greek mariners found at Cape Comorin has oomplotFly disappeared ; 
hut a fresh water weU remains in the centre of a rook, a little way 
out at sea. 

K umari in Tamil, Kumaii in Sanskrit, is regarded by Puranio 
writers as the name of a river, one of the seven great sacred rivers 
of Indio. The southern portion of the peninsula is called by the 
same name. It is said to he so called after the name of Kumarl, 
a daughter of Bharata, the first Emperor of India, who was made 
by her father q^ueen of <he south. The Pfindya king is called 
Kumari(B)-Serppan, lord of the Kumari shore, because to him the 
lands lying along the hanks of the Kumari belonged. It might he 
supposed that by the Kumari river the Tamraparnl was meant, 
hut this cannot have been the ease, for the name Kumari is not 
nduded in the classical list of the names of this river. The Native 
tradition is to the effect that there was originally a river at Cape 
^ Comorin, a real river — a sacred river where people went to bathe, — 
hut that this river has been swallowed up by the sea. This might 
perhaps have been believed, had it not been for the mq)lioit state- 
ment contained in the Periplus. No Native tradition goes back 
so far or possesses anything like such weight as this statement of 
an intelligent Greek. It is evident, therefore, that in ancient 
times, as now, it was in the sea, not in a river, that people bathed. 
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•Besides tliis, tli» title given to the Pjndya king witnesses against Oh aptbb I. 
this idea, for serppu denotes a coast of tlie sea, not the hanks of a 
river. Knmari(§)-6erppaai means therefore lord of the Kumori sea- 
coast. It is certain also, that the Eumarl in whose honor people 
bathed at Gape Comorin was not king Bharata’s daughter, but the 
goddess Durga, also called Kumari, whose special name at Gape 
Comorin is Bhagavati. This little episode about Cape Coidorin 
shows how little rehance is to be placed on Native traditions, when 
not corroborated by information derived from independent soui’ces. 

« 

Paumben as known to the Q-REEKS. 

’ It may not be out of place that I should mention what the Kory identi- 
Greeks said of Paumben, the island on which Gie celebrated temple 
of Bamesvaram stands, though that place like Cape Comorin 
lies beyond the boundary of TinneveUy. Cape Comorin is in 
Travancore ; Paumben in the zemindari of Eamnad and district 
of Ma(fnra. Ptolemy describes a place called Kory as an island in 
the ArgaKo Gulf or Pallc Strait. Elsewhere he describes it as a 
cape, and correctly, for it was both, if it is to be identified, as I have 
no doubt it is, with Paumben, a long narrow island terminating in 
a long spit of sand. The entire bay between Point Calymere and 
the island of Paumben is called poetically Kama’s bow, and each 
end is called Dhanush koti, the tip of the bow or simply k6ti (in 
Tamil kodi) the'tip, end, or corner. The most celebrated of those 
kotis was that at RarasSvaram, at the extremity of Paumben, and 
this word k6ti would naturally take the shape, especially when 
pronoimoed hy foreigners, of Kori. Ihe ease with which this 
change might take place is shown hy the oiroumstanoe that this 
very word koti, as the name of a high number, is written and 
pronounced orore. It is remarkable that the Portuguese, without 
knowing anything of the Kory of the Greeks, called the same spit 
of land Cape Eamanaooru. ^ 

The island of Paumben, “ snake-like,” takes its name from the ThePaumljen 
channel through the “Adam’s Bridge” reef, formerly tortuous, 
though now straight, hy which ships pass bom the Gulf of 'M'ft.Tin.fl.y 
to Palk Strait or the Bay of Tondi. Eam§8varam, the Tin.Tnn of the 
celebrated temple at the eastern extremity of the island, TTiAH.ng 
Kama’s ISvara, Kama’s Lord, that is Siva recognised and worshipped 
by Kama, according to the Saivas, as bis lord. Isvara at the end of a 
compound generally denotes Siva. A name identical with this in 
meaning is Kama-natha,Kama’sLord,the first part of KHma-natha- 
puram, the name of the capital of the Ramnad (Rama-natha) 

Zemindari, in which the island of Paumben is included. This 
recognition of Siva by Rama is supposed to have been made on 
Rama’.'i return from Ceylon. 
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Chastbh I. In the various Greek and Boman geographioah works piior to- 
Idotttity of Ptolemy, the name Kolis ooonpies an important 

Koiis and place. In Ptolemy Kolia disappears and Kory, a name pre- 
viously unknown, comes up instead. I have little doubt that 
Koiis and Kory were identical, and that the place meant by 
both was the island cape of Paumben or Efim^Svaram. This appears 
froih the circumstance that it is stated by Pliny to be the 
promontory of India which was nearest Oeylon, between which and 
it there was only a shallow sea. As it was regarded also as the 
southernmost point of India, it might be supposed that Cape 
Comorin was meant, but in the times preceding Ptolemy Cape 
Comorin was not known to be a cape. Pomponious Mela described 
Koiis as an “angle,” a meaning wbioh corresponds to that of koti in' 
the Indian languages. Ho supposed it to ho the termination 
towards the east of the soulhem coast, which extended according to 
him thus fai' nearly due east from the Indus. 

“ The Pandion” and Madura as known to tub Q-reeks. 
Vaiioua cities I have already mentioned that the Pandyan king was called 
Madura. Pandion by the Greeks. They called the people also Pandionos. 

In this they were correct, for the people have always been called 
by the same name as the prince. He was the Paruji, and they 
the Plndis, Ptolemy’s name for Madm-a is Modoura, described 
by him as ‘Basileion Pandionis,’ the royal ^ity of Pandion. 
Pliny spoils the name Modura. The Sanskrit mode of spelling 
this name is Mathura. It is called the Southern Mathura in 
Sanskrit, to distinguish it from the origiaal Mathura, Krishna’s 
birth-place in the north-west, called Mothora hy the earlier 
Greeks, “the Modoura of the gods” by Ptolemy, and Muttra by 
the modem English. There is another place, of the same name, 
Matnra in the south of Oeylon, and there is a HTtigll ialnufl called 
Madura, in the Eastern AioMpelago, whioh reoeived its name from 
Brahman immigiantB from India. 

Date of Greek tNTERcouRSE with Southern India. 

Greek trade The arrival in India of the Greek merchants from whom 
Ptolemy and others obtained tbeir information appears to have 
Coast. been contemporaneous with the conquest of Egypt hy the 
Eomans, The earliest Eoman coins found in India are those of 
the Emperor Augustus. A large number of Eoman Imperial 
aurei (gold coins) were found some years ago on the Malabar 
coast; upwards of thirty lypes of wMoh, oommenoing with tho 
earlier coins of Augustus and including some of Nero, were 
described by me in a paper printed at Trevandrum in 1851 by 
tho Maharaja of Travanoor^ lo whom the coins belonged. The 
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Greek word for jioe, ' oryza ’ dates from the tiiuej whenover that OiurTna 1. 
was, when rice was first introdnoed into Europe, and it cannot he phenioian 
doubted that here we have the Tamil word ‘ arisi,’ rice deprived Trade, 
of the husk, this being the condition in which then, as now, rice 
was exported. Of all the places frequented by the Greeks the 
place from which rice was most likely to be exported to Europe 
was KoUthoi, at the mouth of the Tamraparnl. Prior to the iime 
of the Greeks the trade wth India was mainly in the hands of the 
Phenioians and Persians. The oldest Tamil word found in any 
written record in the world appears to be the word for peacock in 
the Hebrew text of the books of Kings and Ohronioles, in the list 
of articles of merchandize brought fromOphir (about 1000 B.C.) in 
'Solomon’s ships, which formed a portion of the great meroantile 
fleet of the Phenioians. The old Tamil tbkai becomes in Hebrew 
tuhi. The oldest Tamil word in Greek is the name for cinnamon 
learned by Gtesias (about 400 B.C.) from the Persians. This is 
karpioi^ the root portion of which, karpi, is no doubt identical 
with the Tamil-Malayalam karnppu, kflrppu, or karuva, the 
common name of oianamon. 

I cannot quit the history of the meroantile interoom’se of the Ooiu-agoous 
Greeks with Southern India without mentioning a story illustra- 
tive of their courage and enterprise, Erom the time of ihemarinor. 
Phenioians onwards the vayage to Ophir had taken three years, 
in consequence the vessels being always obliged in those days, 
when the mariners compass was miknown, to hug the coast. The 
voyage from the mouth of the Red Sea to the western coast of 
India, though not so long as this, was still very long and tedious. 

At length a Grecian mariner oolled Hippolus, noticing how 
steadily the south-west monsoon blew for many months together 
in the same direction, committed himself to the wind, with a 
courage almost equal to that of Columbus, and arrived safely on the 
western coast, near the place he wished to reach. The rest of th% 
seafaring Greeks gladly followed his example, and in comme- 
moration of his exi»loit called the south-west monsoon the 
Hippalufl. 

The latest Greek who interested himself in Southern India was Cosmaa 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who in A.D. 535, in his book entitled 
Christian Topography, mentions many interesting particulars 
regarding Ceylon and a few respecting the Malabar coast, or 
“Male, from which the pepper oomes,” but unfortunately says 
nothing respecting Tinnovelly or the eastern coast. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE RULE OF THE 
PiNPYAS TO THE PERIOD OF THE STJPEBMAOT OF 
THE VIJATANAOARA KINGS. 


Boundaries of the PIndya Country. 

Thebe are certain geographical stanzas current in Tamil ■which 
give the honndaries and e^ent of the three Tamil kingdoms — ^the 
OhSra, Chola, and Pandya. These stanzas are regarded hy the 
Tamil people as olassical and authoritative. According, to the 
stanza relating to the Paiidya kingdom its boundaries "were the 
river Tellam to the north, Kumori (Cape Comorin) to the south, 
the sea (that is the Ghdi of Manaar and Palk Strait or the Bay of 
Tondi) to the east, and “ the great highivay ” to the west. Of these 
houndaries the eastern, viz., the sea, calls for no remai’k. The 
river Vellanx, which is represented iu the Pancjya stanza as the 
northern boundary of the Pandya oonntry, is eJiio represented in 
the Chola stanza as the southern boundary of the Ohola oonntry. 
The boundary line between two snob restlese, bellicose nations as 
the Pan,4yas and ChSlas must have been oontinually shifting. 
We know indeed that at one time the whole of the Pandya counfeiy 
was incorporated into the Ohsla country. On some auspicious 
occasion, however, when both parties, having become thoroughly 
exhausted hy continuous wars, were perhaps oementing peace hy 
^ marriage, their representatives seem to have been able to agree 
in fixing on the YeUaru as their oommon boundary, which 
settlement having been arrived at, the poets of both sides seem to 
have been commissioned to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
boundary in verse. The Vellaru, adopted as their common bound- 
ary, is not the Vellaru which falls into the sea near Porto Novo, 
for this would exclude the OhSlas from Taujore, the most valuable 
portion of their dominions. The Vellaru, referred to rises in the 
hills near Marungapuri in the Tridunopoly District, takes a south- 
easterly course through the Native state of Puduootta, and falls 
into the sea in Palk Strait, south of Point Calymere. This 
identification of the Vellaru is confirmed hy the circumstanoe that 
it was an old custom prevalent amongst the Nat^ukko-ttai Chetties 
that their women should never he allowed to cross the VeUaru, it 
being considered an act of ba^ omen for women to cross houndaries. 
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Acoording- lo ibis ideutifloation, TrioHnopoly beloaged to the OnArTra ii. 
'Oholas, not to the Pandy®^> whioh -was doubtless the case in early " 

times, TJraiyur, near Triohinopoly {the Oiihoura of Ptolemy), 
having been the ancdent Ghola oapitnl. It was during the 
Nayaka peiiod that Triohinopoly became a portion of the domi- 
nions of the kings of Madura. Triohinopoly, indeed, not Madura, 
was regarded by the later Nayaks as their capital. The soulhei’n The southern 
boundary of the Pandyaa was Capo Comorin. The western homdariesr 
boundary of the Pandyas, that is, the most westerly point their 
dominions reached at the time the stanza was written, is colled 
Peruvali, the great highway. In another stanza the same way is 
called Valuti-kal,* that is, “ the Pandya king’s way.” This was 
the pass leading into Travanoore through the hills near Oourtallum. 

The particular pass refeired to was the Aohohan-kovil pass. In 
later times this pass came to be less frequented, and the principal 
pass through those hills now is that at Ariyankavu. According 
to thisd the whole of Nanji-nadu, the district in South Travanoore 
lying to the north-west of Cape Comoiin, would fall within the 
Pandya boundary. The entrance to the Aohohan-kSvil pass is 
fm-ther to the west even than the town called Travanoore, the little 
town from which the kingdom of Travanoore takes its name. The 
accuracy of this representation is confirmed hy all the Nanji-nadu 
inscriptions. 

The Oholas oud Pandyaa agreed as we have seen in adopt- Boundaiy 

ing a common boundary. The Ohoras and Pandyas do not and® 

seem to have been equally inclined to agree, for whilst the Pandyas tlio Pandyaa. 

represented the Aoh^an-kovil pass as their western boundary, tbe 

ChSra stanza represents the eastern boundary of the Oheras to be, 

not the Aohohan-kovil pass, but Tonkasi. This would make over 

to Travanoore a considerable slice of the TinneveUy Taluk of 

Tenkasi, including Oourtallum itself. It is quite possible that 

Tenkasi may at some time or another have come into the possession 

of Travanoore, but inscriptions prove that in the 15lh and 16th 

centuries at least it belonged to the Pandyas; The adoption of 

Tenkasi, instead of the Achchan-kSvil pass, as the most westerly 

point of tbo Pandya dominions, would save to Travanoore tbe 

ancestral to^vn of the dynasty, Travanoore itself, but Nanji-nadu 

would remain a portion of the Pandya oountry as before. Another The Shen. 

kotta 

— boundary. 

> Yajuti is a poetical name for the Pandya king ; kil means a way. Aokchon, 
kOvil is the temple of Achebon, that is, of Appan, father. Tho father referred to is 
8ivA. It is tvorthy of notico that the uee of Achohan for Appan is given hy the 
(dcissioal Tamil grammars as an illuetration of the Tamil of the Kudu-nadii, the 
westora country, that is, Travanoore. Ariyan-kavii means Aryan’s giiaid. Aryan, 
or Arya, thatis. Uari-hara-putra, the rommon Tamil equivaiml of whose name is 
AiyonSr, is supposed lo he giiaidian of buundcirios Kavu is the Mnlavalara 
equisalent of the Tamil kaval, guard. 


4 
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CIUPTBII tr. 0h6ra stanza makes Shenkotta the western boundtuy of the Oheras. • 

This is ahnost esaotly in aocordance withllie present arrangement. 

The hounSary between Tinnevelly and Trayancore passes at 
present, I believe, tlirough the town of Skenkotta. Formerly it 
lay a little to the eastward, so that ihe whole of the town belonged 
to Tiuvancore. What is oalled the Taluk of Shenkotta, that is, 
the district between Shenkotta and the hills, appeara to have 
belonged originally to the Pandyas, but has been a portion of 
Travanoore for centuries. It was held for some time of the Nawab 
of Arcot by the Eaja of Travanoore (see Appendix), but was finally 
incorporated with Travancore in 1809. Shenkotta hes about due 
south of the Aohohan-kovil pass, so that it would be equally . 
suitable to be regai’dod as the most westerly point of the Pandya 
country. 

The extent, that is, the area, of each of the three countries is 
represented in the various stanzas as follows : the Chora oountiy 
800 miles ; Chola 240 ; Panijya 560. 

Pandya Kings. 

Names ot the The existence of a Pandya kingdom and dynasty can be traced 
Snfs back, as we have seen, several cMituries before the Christian era by 
known. means of the Asoka insoriptions and the notices contained in the 
Maha-wamso, the Maha-bharata, and the writing of Megasthenes. 
The existence of the dynasty, however, is sll that can he ooaoluded 
with certainty from these notices'; no name of any king has 
survived. We leam from the Greek geographers who wrote after 
the Christian era that the Pandya dynasty not only survived till 
their time, but rose to special importance amongst the Indian 
name of any Pandya king appears. The next 
P anS yaa autheutio rsfeieuce to the Pandyas after the visit of the Greeks 
and before the composition of the Maha-wanso, is that which is 
contained in the Brihat-samhita, one of the astronomiool, or rather 
astrological, works of Varaha-mihira, an Indian astronomer who 
lived in A.D. 404. (See Dr. Kern’s Tranriation in Journal of Eoyal 
Asiatic Society.) Ho mentions inoidentaUy " the Pancjya king,” 
the river Tamraparai, and the ohonk and peail fisheries. When 
the Drovidas ore mentioned as distinot from the Cholas, as thoy 
Lists oi sometimes are in the Maha-hharata and the Puranas, the Pandyas 
untiSt- must be meant. I riiould he delighted to be able to supplement the 

-worthy. deficiencies of the Greeks and the early Indian authorities by 

supplying a hst of the Pa9.4.ya kings from Panijyan souroes, hut I 
regret to say that I can place no confidence whatever in the lists of 
Pandya kings furnished by local poets and panegyrists. I should 
he happy to avail myself of any information respecting the 
Pandyas and their affairs ceSning from the outside, hut I heliova 
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it Is tEe grealaet possible error to trust to bome-made lists of CnAPraa II. 
kings, in the absence of reliable oontemporary information from 
coins and inscriptions. Any person who is curious on the subject 
may consult Professor Wilson’s Historical Sketch of the Kingdom 
of Pandya and the Abstract of the Madura Sthala Purana con- 
tained in Nelson’s Madura Manual (Part II, p. 3), together with 
its lists of kings from Kulasekhara, the supposed founder of the 
dynasty, to the last Pandya, Kubja or Sundara. A very cursory 
perusal of that composition will show that its contents are almost 
entirely mythioah There is a Tamil version of the Madura Lists of the 
Purana, called the Tiruvilaiyadal Purana, which is still fuller than ^doraPura- 
the original of incredible marvels. This translation is said to 
have been made at the request of the poet-king Ati-vira-rama 
Pandya, and if so, this imist have been some time towards the end 
of the 16th century A.D. I do not mean to assert that the names 
of all the kings in the Madura lists are to be regarded as purely 
inventions of later times. I mean only that until they have been 
verified by inscriptions, which has not yet been the case, they are 
of no oonoeivahle historical value. For the present they must 
take rank, I fear, with the long roU of pre-Ghiistian Caledonian 
kings, whose piotures ornament the walls in. Holyrood Palace, 

Edhiburgh. It seems hotter, therefore, that I should leave those 
lists for the present unnoticed. One name only in those lists has 
hitherto, so for a^ am aware, been authenticated by a coin ; that 
is Samara Kolahala (din of war, a title, rather than a name), which 
I found on a coin belonging to Sir Walter Elliot. The date, 
however, is -unknown ; this is a depaa’tment of research in which 
very little has yet been done. 

The names of the two last Pandya kings belonging to the Two last 
original line of Pandyas appear in an inscription, as I learn from 
Dr. Burnell, at Ohillamharam (Ohidambaram). These are 
Vikraraa Pandya and his son Vira Pandya. This Yira Pandya 
was conquered by Eljandi'a OhQla (oaUed also Vira Chala and 
KopparakSsari Varma). As we know that this event happened in 
1064, we now know also that the two reigns of Vikrama Pandya 
and Yira Pandya preceded that date, and therefore that they 
preceded the Chela occupation of the Pandya country. Many 
Pandya kings seem to have borne this name of Vira, but probably 
one of them was more famed than the rest, for we 6nd the name 
given to various villages in the records, e.g., Vira-Pandya-patta- 
nam and Vtra-Pandya-puram. It -will be seen also that there was 
a ‘ measuring rod of Vira Pandya ’ used in subsequent reigns. 

The Ohola Occupation. 

The occupation of the entire Pandya country by the Cholas is Bijendi-a 
not even alluded to in the Madura Purana, nor is the name of any Chula. 
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Ohaptbk II. of the Ohola kings contained in the Madura lists, ° This oould not 
have been owing to the Parana having been composed and the 
lists completed before the Chsla occupation commenced, for the 
last H-ng in the lists, Kuhja or Sundora, reigned long after, proba- 
bly 200 years after, the reign of the first Ohola who ruled over 
the Pa,n(}.ya kingdom, Eitjendra Ohola, who commenced to reign 
in A.D. 1064. It is unoertain whether Eajendra Ohola gained 
the sovereignty of the P3.nd.ya country by conquest or by volun- 
tary cession, but I think it could not have been by conquest, for in 
Eajendra two inscriptions belonging to his reign which I found in on old 
Tieto**' over Clape Oomorin, one dated in the fourth year of his reign, 

Ahava-l^m. and the other in the fifth, a victory said to have been achieved by 
him over Ahavo-Malla (a Joina king of the Ohalukya race) on the 
banks of the Tunga-bhadra, is recorded. I conclude, therefore, 
that if he had acquu-ed his sovereignty over the Pandyas in a 
similar way by war and conquest, the foot would certainly have 
been mentioned. If some person living in the Ohola country had 
asserted that Rijendra Oh5la had annexed the Ptodya country 
to his own territories, the assertion would have been of no value, 
for it is customary for every petty sovereign in India to be repre- 
sented by his poets and panegyrists as having conquered all his 
neighhours. The value of the assertion, however, becomes widely 
different when we find it in inscriptions on temples in the conquered 
or annexed country itself, recorded hy persons who must formerly 
have been subjects of the old dynasty, but who now set themselves 
to glorify the new. 

It is a remarkable oircixmstanoe that the remembrance of 


Sate of the 
Bama>aDa. 


the Ohola oooupation of the Pflndya country has entirely disap- 
peared from the minds of the people. I have never yet mot 
with any Native who hod even hoard of it. Tet it is a fact 
respecting which there cannot be the smallest shade of doubt. 
The country is full of insoriptious testifying to it. Eajendra 
Ohola has also been shown by inscriptions to have reigned over tho 
Kalinga country, or Northern Oiroars, iu suooession to the eastern 
bi-anoh of the Ohalukyas. I have found inscriptions in Eajendra’s 
reign in every part of Tinnevelly, and also as far as Kottar in 
South Travancore, which was at that time considered a portion of 
the Pap.dya oountry. GeneraEy he is oalled simply RajgucLi’a 
Ohola, hut in one inscription the names of both dynasties are 
combined, in a manner very oommon in subsequent reigns, viz., 
Eajendra OhOla-Paqdyaa. He is supposed to have reigned 49 
years. One of my TLaaevelly inscriptions is in the SOth year of 
his reign. 

Some traditions represent Kamhor, the Tamil poet, as publish- 
ing his celebrated poetical ^version of the Eamayana in this 
reign, others as publishing it in the reign of Rajendra’s successor 
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•Kuldimigffl Ohola. Possibly the work may hare been oommeneed Chapteb II. 
in the former reigii and finished in the latter. Supposing it were ' 
possible to depend with certainty on either of the above-mentioned 
traditions, it would show that the memorial verse prefixed to 
Kambar’s Ramayana, and which represents it as having been 
published in A.I), 886, oould not have been authentic, this date 
being too early by more than 250 years. Kambar is q^uoted by the 
Buddhist Grammarian Buddhamitra, who also appears to have lived 
in Rajendra Ohola’s time — ^if indeed Vira Ohola, to whom the 
grammar was dedicated, and Rajendra Ohola were one and the 
same person, a$ Dr. Burnell believed. RajSndra OhSla’s name is 
-identified with that of Siva in an inscription at Kottar in South 
Travanoore. The temple is said to have been “ erected by Kulotunga 
Ohola, in KSttar, the good town of the triple-crowned Ohola, to 
the great divinity RajSndra OholeSvara,” that is, either to 
Rg,jSudra Ohola considered as identified with Siva, or rather 
probably to Siva as worshipped by Rajendra OhSla.^ 

I found several records of gifts in this and other temples in the Temple to 
south dedicated to Rajendra Ohola, one of which was by Sundora 
Pan^ya, a clem' proof that, Sundara Ptodya lived, not before 
RajSndra 0h6la, but after, and therefore that as Sundara Pandya’s 
name is in the Madura list of kings, the names of Rs.j?ndra Ohola 
and his Ohola successors ought to have been there also. 

Kulotunga OhC^ appears from Ohalukya inscsriptions to have Kulctunga 
succeeded Rajendra in A.D. 1112. Dr. Burnell places the com- 
mencement of his reign in 1128. He also must have had a long 
reign, as I have on inscription of his dated in the 44th year of his 
reign. The Ohola or Ohola-Pandya kings that followed appear to 
have been Karikala Ohola, Vira Ohola, Vikrama Ohola. Bach of 
these is in some inscriptions styled OhOla-Pandya. I have foimd 
nothing which throws any light on their date, except that they were 
all posterior to RajSndra Ohola and that they aU lived before 
Sundara Pandya, the last king of the old Pandya line. 

Khrikala Ohola's name occupies an important place in Ohola 
traditions in connection with the life of Ramanuja, the great 
Voishnava teacher, but it is uncertain whether the Karikala Ohola 
mentioned in Tinnevelly inscriptions is the same person or another 
person of the same name. Dr. Burnell places the Karikala Ohola 
of Tanjore somewhere about 950 A.D. This would be too early 
for any successor of Kulotunga Chola, os the Karikala of Tinnevelly 
seems to have been. It is also too early for the date of the Kari- 


* Oompare the Roman title. Divas .Augustus, that is, Augustne regarded as deified 
after Mb death. A parnllel ease is that of RameSwara or Ramanatha, Siva as 
worshipped hy Rama. I am acquainted with a temple in which Siva is called 
Pa^dyfiSvara, that is, Siva as worshipped hy tlfe Pandyas. 
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Vishnu 

Vniddhona’s 

conversion. 


KulasShhara 

Deve. 


Singhalese 

accounts. 


1rg.Tn. Chola By 'wtom Raniami j a was pereeout ed. Rfunanuj a is 'said . 
to have iled from Karikala’s perseciitioiiB to the Court of Bitti 
Deva, the Ballala king of Dwara-samudra, "whom he converted 
from the Jaina to the Yaishnava faith. The king on his conversion 
took the new name of Vishnu Yai’ddhana, and this event has always 
been placed in the beginning of the 12th century. Rioe in his 
Mysere inscriptions places it in A.D . 1 1 17. This is one of the most 
important eras in South Indian history, as it gives us a date on 
wMoh we can depend^ and from which we can calculate backwards 
and forwai'ds. For instance, as Eambar, the author of the Tamili 
poetical version of the R&mayana, refers to Bamaniija by name in 
his Sadagopar Antadi, we learn that Komhar’s date must have^ 
been subsequent to A.D. 1100, not A.D. 886, as a certain verse- 
prefixed to the Tamil Eamayona states. There seems no- room for a 
Trn.ri1o~i.lB. Ohala im the Ohola, country in the beginning of the 12tb 
century. The ground seems preoccupied by Vira or Rajendra 
Ohola, Vikroma Ohola, and Kulotunga Ohola, but there may have 
been a local prince of the name, aj® ardent Saiva, between Rajen- 
dra’s death and Kulotunga’s aocession. Anyhow it is not a matter 
of much importanee, for it is only tradition wMoh gives the name- 
of Ramanuja's perseoirtor os Karikala Ohola, whereas the- date of 
Vishnu Tai’ddhana’s conversion rests on the evidence of -insoriptions.. 

There seems reason for placing at, this period in this list of 
Ohola-Pandya kings a king oalled Eulasekhara D§va, who may 
possihly be the Eales Dswor, who, aoeording to^he Muhammadan 
historians, immediately preceded Sundara Parwiya') and 'V'^as indeed, 
according to them, his father. I have seen many of Kulas6khara's> 
insoriptions in Tinneveby ; there is one on the walls of the Tinne- 
velly Temple. There arc also two in Sir Walter Elliot’s collection, 
which were found at Tiruppiivanam in the Madura Diatriot, but iu 
none is he styled either Ohola or Paudya, but always simply 
Kulasekhara Dsva. It is uncertain whether there were two princes 
of the name or only one. One person of the name is represented 
by the Singhalese as having been conquered by them about A.D. 
1173, another as having conquered them and carried away the 
sacred tooth-relic about AD. 1310. The impression however is. 
left on my mind that a confusion of dates has taken place in the- 
Singhalese records, and that there was only one prince of this name, 
who must have been a great prince ruling over a wide extent of 
tenitoiy, seeing that Sir Walter Elliot foimd an inscription of "his 
in the Chalnkya country. If EulasSkhara Deva is to he placed in 
the list of Ohola-Pftndyas, it will he necessary to give a still earHer 
place to a Vira Pftndya, one of the many pi’iuoes who seem to have 
been called by that name. In an inscription of EulosSkhara’s 
mention is made of the use in the measurement of land of Vira- 
Pflnfjya’s measuring rod.’ 'This makes Vira anterior to ErdasS- 
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Miam, pro'ba’bly ^or a generation or two ; but whetlier be was a Ohapter II. 
Ohola-Pftndya or the last member of the old line of Pan^yas 
preceding Eai§ndra Chela, is at present nnoertain. 

The CiioiA'PiOTYAs. 

Dr. Burnell has kindly supplied me with the infoimation ha has Dr, BumoU’s 
■collected in Tanjoro respecting the Chola-Pandya dynasty. Jq researches, 
most particulars it agrees with the information I have derived from 
Tinnevelly and Madma sources, and the discrepancies that exist 
may be aocoimted for by the supposition, which there is every 
reason for belieVing to be well founded, that the Pan4yas of the 
"old line, the Cholaa, and the Ohola-Pan^yas were rival dynasties, 
each of which, as occasion offered, was represented by its adherents 
to bo supreme. 

The name of most importance at this period is that of Eajendra 
'Chola, and I am happy to find that Dr. Burnell’s date coincides 
with mine. The name itself, it is true, appears in various shapes 
in his inscriptions as Vlra Ohohi, KulStunga Chola (the first), 
Eilia-raiSndra Chola, Bajaraja Ohoja, Nar§ndra Chola, and Bs,ja- 
rajauarendra ChSla. He is also said to be colled Koppakesari 
"Vorma. [For this read K6(p)pai’akesari Varma. I regard 
Porakssari as a title, ‘ Kon of foreignera,’ rather than a name. I 
find it given to many kings. Ko means king.] Dr. Burnell con- 
siders it proved bj^^the inscriptions at Tanjoro and at the Voraha 
Svami temple at Seven Pagodas that one person only was meant 
by all these titles, viz., the Bajendra Chola of tradition and of the 
Tinnevelly inscriptions, and that his reign extended, as I hove 
represented it, for 49 years from 1064 to 1113. 

He adds the following partioulars rospecting this prince, Vira or 
Bajendra Chola : — 

“ His Abhisheka took place in 1079. He must have restored Tanj or q, Vira Chela, 
which, according to Al-Birtinl, was in ruins at the beginning of the 
11th century. This fact couflims the earlier Ohslukya boasts of 
conquest and was certainly owing to them. He seems to have been 
a great patron of Brahmans and of Saivism, but he must havo heen 
liberal to Buddhists, for Buddbamitra, the author of a Tamil Grammar, 
called his work Viraeholiyam after him.” 

The next name in the list is that of Sundora Pauijya-Ohola. He Sundara 
is stated to have heen Bajendra Chela’s brother, and to have heeu 
established by him on the throne of Madura. If so he must have 
been more properly regent than king. StiH, I find an undated 
inscription in Tinnevelly in the roign of Sundara Pan(Jya-Chola, 
who may have heen this person, though I rather tliink he belonged 
to a later period. This Sundara Pandya-Chola’s real name was 
Gangaikkonfia Chola or Gangaikkondan, the latter form of which 
name survives as the name of a village— a station on tho Tinnevelly 
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Ohaotbh II. line of rail. He took tke name of Sundara Pan^yarOliola, according 
to an insoription in Karavttr. 

Dr. Bumeii’a Dr, Burnell makes Vikrama Chola Eajtodra Oliola’s successor 
fifteen years, and places next to him Kulotunga Chela II, the 
Kuletunga Chela whose name appeal’s so often in Tinnevelly 
inaoriptions. He makes him succeed Yikrama Chsla in 1128, 
which gives an interval of fifteen years between Hajendra’s death 
and Kulotunga’s succession. According to the Ghfllukya inscrip- 
tions, as we have seen, Eajgndrs was immediately succeeded hy 
Kulotunga. 

SuNBARA. PaNDYA. ‘ 


Sotiroes of We have more information supplied to us respecting Sundara 
abo'otSajidM'« than any other of the sovereigns of Madura. We 

Posiijyft. have not only the legendary accounts contained in two Puranas, 
the Sthsla Purana of Madura and the Tiriittoridar Puranom (or 
Puranam of Siva’s sacred disciples), but also aooounts, which 
profess to he historical contained in the' Singhalese annals and in 
the Indian histories of the Muhammadan historians Waasaf, 
Eashiduddin, and Amir Khusru. We have also notices contained 
iu the memoirs of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller. Notwith- 


standing this apparent wealth of information, the accounts wo 
have received axe inextrioahly confused. It might indeed he 
supposed (as it has been) that there wotb severiji Pan^ya kings of 
the name, but this theory does not seem to me to he in aooordunoe 
with the facts. It seems to me that there could only havo been 
one Sundara Pandya of sufficient eminence to have the place iu 
history he has received and to he mentioned as a reigning sove- 
reign in so many insoriptions, and that what we have got to do is 
to endeavour to extract from the various statements we have before 


us some paitioulaTs respecting him which may safely be accepted. 
Sundaiu ' 1. It would appear that he was originally a Saiva, that he then 

reconverted to Saivism 

Jainaa. by the miraoles performed by Ghiftna-sambandha, a great Saiva 
teacher belonging to the Chola country, who was invited to 
Madma hy Snndaia’s -wife, who was a Chola princess. On this 
occasion he is said to have impaled eight thousand Jainas. Before 
his reconversion to Saivism he was said to have been a hunoh-back, 
and hence called Kubja or Kun, but on bis reconversion he was 
straightened, and banco his name is said to have been changed to 
Sundara, the beautiful. I find, however, from insoriptions that 
he was called Sundara from the commencement of his roign. 
Probably Kubja or Kun wb.s merely a niok-name. 

Siin^ura 2. He seems to have been the last sovereign of the old line of 
J iifthiT or Chola-Pandya kings. His name stands last iu every 

iHt. list ; and even if all the oth%r names, or most of them, had been 


SiinilSTa 
PiiHjva the 
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‘mventions, it provable tliat the last name 'wonld he historical. il. 

This prohahility is converted into a eertainty hy Iho statements 
of the Muhammadan historians, who show that on Sundara’s deatli 
the Madura Mngdom foil into the hands of Muhammadans. In 
this particular all native traditions ore in conformity with the 
Muhammadan statements. JtCven dra’ing Sundara’s life it is evident 
that the Muhammadans had been rising to power. Rashidtiddiu 
writes, “ Within the last few years (written towards 1300) Sender 
Bandi was Dewar, who, with Ms three brothers, ohtoinod power in 
diJSerent direotlons and MaHc-al-Taki-uddin, brother of Shaikh 
Jumaluddin, Was his minister and adviser, to whom he assigned 
•the government of Fatan, Male Faton, and Eail.” Here, it will 
be seen we have Maroo Polo’s Sender Bandi Dewar and his 
brothers. “ In the year 692 A.H. (A.D. 1293) the Dewar died 
and Ilia wealth and possessions fell into the hands of his adversaries 
and opponents, and Shaikh Jumaluddin, who succeeded bim, 
obtained, it is said, an accession of 700 bullook-loads of jewels,” 

&o. The Persian historian Wassaf gives precisely the same aooount. 

There is a difference only as to Sundara’s successor. A nnovdbig 
to Wassaf he was succeeded hy his brother. This disorepauoy is 
not serious, for both statements may in a measure he true, and tlio 
hrother’s accession may have been merely nominal, the minister 
heing really ruler asheforb. We learn from an insoription in 
Nelson’s “ Madura-Manuab” that in A.D. 1573 Ylrappa Nayaka 
oonfinned a grant originally made hy Kiln Pand.i, that is, Sundara 
Pan^ya, to a mosque in Madura, from which it appears that 
Muhammadan iufluenoes must have been at work at Sundom’s Muhammadan 
court. In those days the power of the M nbn.TTiTnB.rln.TiH was 
extending so rapidly on every hand that where it received on inch re'igm * 
it would not be slow in taking an ell. 

Eeasons lOR Sundara PIndya’s Patronage or Muhammadans. 

It would be interesting to know, however, what led to Sundsira Sundara’a 
Pancjya’s falling so completely into Muhammadan hands that he 
made Over to them the principal places in his kingdom even in 
his lifetime. A reason ‘is mentioned by "Wassaf, wbich would 
certainly be an adequate reason, if it could be accepted as histori- 
cally tme. The difficulty in accepting it arises from a discrepancy 
111 point of dates, but tbis difficulty would be removed if we 
supposed Wassaf to have misapprehended his dates, wliilst he was 
correct iu regard to his main facts. His statements ai’e very 
eiroiunstantial and have about them an air of truth. According 
to him Kales DSwor (probably KulasSkhara Deva) had two sons, 
the elder of whom, Sundar Pandi, was legitimate, the younger, Yira 
Pandi , was illegitimate. As Yira I%ndi was remarkable for his 

. 5 
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shremliieas and courage his father nominated liim«as his auooessor," 
wliioh so enraged Sundar that he killed Ms father and placed the 
crown upon his head. Upon this Vira collected an army and 
gave battle to Sundar. At first Vira was heaton and fell into the 
hands of the enemy ; hut at length he received assistance from 
Pemmal, the son of the daughter of Kulas§khara, whereupon 
Sundar fled to Delhi, where he placed himself under the protec- 
tion of Alauddin. Vim Panfli thereupon, the Mstorian says, 
became firmly ostablished in the kingdom. The Singhalese 
n.TiTifi.1a give also some account of these affairs, and both accounts 
agree in leaving Vira on the throne. Seeing, .however, that 
Sund.ara Pftndya’s name is the last on the list of the genuine, 
Pandya kings, and that he was immediately succeeded by the 
Muliammadans, I conclude that Sundara must have relumed from 
DelM with a force of Muhammadan allies sufficient to re-establish 
himself on the throne —and sufficient also to reduce his authority to 
a mere cipher. It would appear notwithstanding this that Vira 
also continued to live and to reign, and even that he outlived 
Sundara, seeing that it is stated by Wassaf that on Sundara’s 
death immense treasures “ fell to the share of the bi'other who 
succeeded him,” and also that “ Malik-i-’azam Tald-uddin 
continued prime minister as before, and in fact ruler of that 
kingdom.” He was succeeded in 'that position by his son 
Surajuddin and his grandson Nizam-uddin. •• 

According to Amir Khusru, another Muhammadan historian, 
Vira Paiidya and Sundara Pandya were both kings of Ma’bar 
(the Coromandel Coast) when the invasion by Ala-ud-din’s army 
took place. His account of the invasion is as follows : “ Ala-ud- 
din’s army under Me General Malik Naib or Malik Kafur left 
DelM in November 1810, and reduced Dwara-Samudra, the 
capital of the BaUala kings. WMle on Ms march to Dwara- 
samudra, it is said that he arrived at a place called Bondn where 
he stayed to make inquiries respecting the countries further on. 
Here he was informed that the two Haas of Ma’bar, the elder 
named Bir Pandya and the yoxmger Sundar Pandya, who had up 
to that time continued on friendly terms, had advanced against 
each other with hostile intentions, and that BeUa,! Deo, the Eai 
of Dwararsamudra, on hearing of tMs fact, had marched for the 


MalikKdfm’a piupose of attacking their two empty cities and plundering the 
wvasion. merchants, but that, on hearing of the advance of the Muham- 
madan army, be had returned to his own country. After the 
oaptiue of Dwaro-samudro, it is stated that Malik Naib marched 
to Birdhol, the capital of the elder of the two Rais—' the yellow- 
faced Bir.’ He took the city and destroyed aU the temples there. 
Prom Birtlhul he adiuneed to Kham, and thence to Mathra 
/’Mndma), the dn oiling place of the younger brother, Sundar 
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' Panilya. He foiind the city empty, as the Itai had lied 'with his. Chattcb. h. 
Eonis, leaving two or three elephants bolund him. These were 
captured and the temple in which they had been left burnt. 
Immediately after this Malik Kafur returned to Delhi.” — Elliot’s 
Muhammadan Historians. 

When Malik Kafur’s army appeaa’ed, the king of Ma’bar, accord- 
ing to Waasafj hid himself in the jungles. According to Penshta 
Malik Kafur conquered the whole country as far as Eamesvaram, 
where he built a mosque. No tradition, however, of his having 
done so survives amongst the Muhammadans of EameSvaram, or 
Paumben. 

According to tho Muhammadan liistoiians we appear to have itniico Polb’s 
two rulers in Ma’bar within twenty years bearing the name of Sondes Bandi. 
Sundara Pondya, and for this reason prinoipolly Colonel Yule was 
unable to accept my identification of the Sondor Bandi of Maim 
Polo yith the Sundara Pandya of the inscriptions. In the second 
edition of my Dravidian* Qramimar I have gone fully into the 
whole subject again (see Introduction and Appendix), and think 
I have answered some of the objections that were put forward. 

It is clear from both the Muhaanm-adan historians that at the close 
of the 13th centmy there reigned in Madura a Sundara Pan4ya 
who was D§war— that is, as they interpreted the title, lord para- 
mount of Ma’bar Jihe Pandya-Obola oountiy. He was, it is true, 
one of four (or five) broth^s who had acquired power in different 
directions, yet still he alone was oaUed Dewar, and is said to have 
been possessed of immense wealth. Marco Polo also, though he Sundava’^s 
speaks of his brothers as "kings, ’"yet speaks of Sender alone as 
“ a crowned king,” and gives him distinctly the title of Bondi ; so 
that it is evident that in some respects he was regarded as supreme. 

There is no trace in Sundara’s insoriptionBof his brothers, or of his 
power being in any degree shared by them, or of the position Jie 
and they heldbeingone that they had "acquired,” instead of being 
one that they had inherited ; but these are paitioulars which would 
not be likely to make their appearance in inscriptions ; and there 
is nothing in the inscriptions or traditions inconsistent with the 
supposition that he had brothers who hod acquired power together 
with himself. All that is necessary to stipulate in order to bring 
the accounts into agremnent is that in some sense he alone should 
he Paniji Devar, or lord paramount, so that his name only should 
appear in the inscriptions, and in this, as it seems to me, no parti- 
cular difficulty can be involved. I finally arrive at the conclusion Sundara’s 
that, pending the discovery of a dated inscription in wHoh Sundara 
Pandya is mentioned, I see no valid reason why we should 
hesitate to identify the Sundar of the Muhammadan historians both 
with Marco Polo’s Sonder and witl?the Sundara or Knn Pandya ' 
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CitAT>Ti:ii II. of llio Saiva revival. Mr. Moore gives a sianmary oif this disoussion ■ 
— in his Triohinopoly Manual, and adds— 

" T have ohtainod copies of a consiclorablo nniuhor of inscriptions in 
the Triohinopoly District in whioh Snndoi-a ]'’andya is montionorl. 
They show dearly that he ruled over this part of the country as well as 
Madura, hut they throw no light on tho voxod quostion as to the 
time at whidi he lived, as thoy oi-o not dated.” 

Ma’bar. 

Oiiffin of tho Ma’bar means literally the passage. It was the name given by 
term Ala’bar. Ajabion merohants to that portion of ths Coromandel 

Coast which was nearest Ceylon, and from which it was easiest to 
pass over to the island from the continent. It was afterwards 
taken to mean the whole coast from Q,uilon to Nellore, inoluding 
both the Pandya and the Chola kingdoms. Ma’bar is mentioned 
( Mn.p n.Th) in the Chinese annals as one of the foreign kingdoms 
which sent tribute to the Emperor Knhlai Khan in 1288, and 
Pauthierhas given some very ciu’ious and interesting extraots from 
Chinese sources regarding the diplomatic interooiu'so with Ma’bar 
in 1280 and the following years. Among other points these men- 
tion the five brothers who were Sultans and an envoy Ohamalating 
( Jxunal-ud-din) who had been sent from Ma’bar to the Mongol 
Court. — Colonel Tule’s Marco Polo, EC, '273. 

Settlement of Muhammadan Arabs seem to have settled fifBt on the Malabar 
Arairao^^S Coast in the 9th century, and thence to have spread to the eastern 
coasts. coast and Ceylon. Their principal settlement on the eastern coast 
is Kayalpattanam in Tinnevelly. Heathen Ai’abs, that is, the 
Sabseans of Southern Arabia, frequented the coasts of T-n dig long 
before, following the lead of the Greeks. The mixed race con- 
sisting of the descendants of those Arab merchants are called 
Mapillas on the western coast, Lobbies on the eastern. By the 
Tamil people they are generally styled Tidukkar (Turks) or 
Jonagor (Yavanas !). Their ordinaiy title is Marfl.ikH.u or Ma.To.k5.Tij 
a word which means steersman, implying that they were first 
known as sailors, which doubtless is correct. They have no 
acquaintance with Hindustani, but speak Tamil or Malayalam, the 
vernacular of the country in which they live. The Hindustani- 
speaking Muhammadans — Palans and others — came from North- 
ern India and fonn a totally different class. 

Kayal. 

One of the most interesting events in the history of Tinnevelly 
during the middle ages was Meiroo Polo’s visit to Kayal, which took 
place in A.D. 1292. What and where was Kayal ? 

1 quote Colonel Tnle’s Marw Polo, Yol. II, 307 
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• ‘ Kail, no’nr forgptten, was long a famous port on the coast of what OnArmn II. 
is now tlie Tinnevelly District of the Madras Prosidenoy. It is mon- 
tionod as a port of Ma’bar by om* autbor’s contemporary Eashid-ud-din, ty Mai'co 
thougli the name lias been perverted by careless transcription into Pdo. 

B’awal andKabal (see Elliot, I, pp. 69-72). It is also mistranscribed 
as Kabil in Q,uatreinSro’s publication of Abdurrazzak, who mentions Portuguese 
it as ‘ a place situated opposite the island of Serendib, otherwise 
called Ceylon,’ and as being the extremity of what he was led to 
regard as Malabar (p. 1 9). It is mentioned as Oahila, tho site of the 
pearl-fisheiy, by Nieolo Conti (p. 7). The Boteira of Vasco da Gama, 
in the report of what was learned on his first voyage, notes it as Oaell, 
a state having a Mussulman king and a Christian (for which read 
Kafir) people. Here were many pearls. Giovanni Emimli notices 
it (Gael) ^o for the pearl-fishery, as do Yarthema and Barbosa. 

Erom the latter wo learn that it was still a considerable sea pord, 
having rich Muhammadan merchants, and was visited by many ships 
from Malabar, Coromandel, and Bengal. In the time of the last 
writers itj belonged to the king of Kaulam (Quilon) who generally 
resided at Kail. 

‘ The real site of this once celebrated port has, I believe, till now 
never been identified in any published work. I had, like others 
before me, supposed tlie still existing Ksyal-pat^anam to have been in 
all probability the place, and I am again indebted to tire kindness of 
the Eev. Dr. Caldwell for oondusive and most interesting information 
on this subject. He Tnites ; — 

< « The Gail of Marco Polo, ’commonly called in tho neighbourhood Moaning of 
old Kayal, and erroneously named Koil in the Ordhonoe Map of India, K^'yal- 
is situated near the Tfimi-apaiia river, about a mile and a half from 
its mouth. The Tamil word kayal means ‘ a backwater, a lagoon 
opening into the sea,’ and the map shows the existence of a lai’ge 
number of these kSyals or backwaters near the mouth of the river. 

Many of these kffyals have now dried up more or less completely, and 
in several of them salt pans have been estahlished. The name of 
Ksyal was naturally given to a town erected on the margin of a ktlj'-al ;■< 
and this circumstance occasioned also the adoption of the name of 
Punnaikkayal, as the name of a neighhoming place, and served to 
give currency to the name of KSyal-pattanam, assumed by Sonagar- 
pattanam, both those places being in tho vicinity of kSyals.” ’ 

It was during a visit I paid to Korkai in 1861 that I identified Korkai and 
it with the Kolkhoi of the Greeks, and the interest of this identi- 
fication was heightened by the conclusion at which I arrived at 
the some time that on insignificant place colled Old Kayal, ahorit 
half way between Korkai and the soa, was to be identified with 
the Gael of Maroo Polo, the most important city and sea port on 
the eastern coast of India during tiie middle ages. It was not 
however till nearly ten years afterwards, when Colonel Tnle was 
preparing his e^tion of Marco Polo, that these identifications 
were made known to him and throu|'h him were made pnhlic. 
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Chapter II. BotU pliices lire situated OQ tlis delta of the ISoxiraparnl, JCorliai 
— -within five, Kayol -vsrithin t-wo, miles of the sea; hut each was 
originally on the sea coast. It seemed romarkahle that the sites 
of two such famous places should thus have been discovered in the 
same neighbourhood, but a glance at the geology of the neigh- 
bourhood disclosed the reason why each had been abandoned in 
turn. As the silt acoumulated in the sea near the mouth of the 
rivor, or as the line of coast rose, or from both causes, Korkai was 
found at length to be too far inland for the convenience of a sea- 
borne trade, and Kilyal, meaning “ a lagoon” rose in its stead on 
the sea shore and attained p^bably to still greater dimensions. 
Kayal has now slirunk into a petty village, inliabited paatly by 
Muhammadans, partly hy Roman Catholic fishermen, with a still 
pT Tm.llfiT hamlet adjoining inhahited by Brahmans and Vellalas. 

The following is Mwoo Polo’s notice of Kayal — Colonel Xule 
II, 305, “ Concerning the City of Coil — 

' Oail is a great and noble city, and -belongs to Ashor (IsWara ?), 
the eldest of ihe five hrother-kings. It is at this city that all the 
ships touch that come from the wost, as from Hoimus (Hormuz), and 
from Kis (an island in the Persian GnH), and from Aden, and all 
Arabia, laden -with horses and -with other things for sale. And this 
brings a great concourse of people from the country round about, and 
BO there is great business done in this city of Call. The king possesses 
yast ti-easures, and wears npon his person great store of rich jewels. 
He maintains great state and administers his kingdom with great 
equity, and extends great favor to merchants and foreigners, so 
that they are very glad to visit his city. The king has some 800 
wives, for in those parts the man -who has most wives is most thought 
of.’ * * * 

KSyal having been the principal port in Ma’har, much of what 
Marco Polo says about Ma’bar, its trade, &o., really applies to Kayal. 
,The king of Kayal was not an independent prince, hut the deputy 
(and brother) of the real king of the whole of Ma’bar at that time, 
Sundara Patujya Deva, who is called hy Marco Polo ‘ Sonder Bandi 
Bavar,’ and who ruled over both the Pandya and the OhSla countries. 
I have found iuscriptions of Sundara Paafiya at a place called Mttra- 
Mangalam, just outside KayaL Polo continues : — 

* Here are no horses bred ; and thus a great part of the wealth of the 
country is wasted in purchasing horses. You must know that the 
merchants of Kis andHormes, Dofai (DhafOr on the Yemen Coast), 
and Soer (SuhSr in Oman) and Aden collect a great number of horses, 
and these they bring to the territories of this king and of his four 
brothers. Por a horse will fetch among them 500 saggi of gold, worth 
Ho^twdeat more than 100 marks of silver (that is about 2,200 rupees !), and vast 
numbers axe sold there every year. Indeed this king wants to buy 
more than 2,000 horses every year, and so do his four brothers who 
are kings likewise. The reaOon why they -want so many horses every 
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3 ^ar is tliat by end of tbo yeaa' Diere shall not ho one Imudrod of Ciiapieu II. 
them romaiaing, for they all die ojff. Aad this arises from mis- 
management, for those people do not know in the least how to treat 
a horse; and besides they have no fai'i-iers. The horse-meiMhaiits 
not only ne^er bring any farriers with them, but also prevent any 
farrier from going thither, lest that should in any degree baulk the 
sale of horses, which brings thorn in every year- such vast gains. 

They bring these homes by sea aboard ship.’ — Colonel Yule’s Mai-oo 
Polo, Vol. H, 286. 

‘ Eashiduddin and Wassaf have identical statements about the Use of lixe 
horse-trade, and so similar to Polo’s in this dhapter that one almost 
Buspeots that he must have bean their authority. Wassaf says : ‘ it soldiers, 
was a matter of agreement that Malik-ul-Islam Jamduddin and the 
merchants should embark every year from the island of Kais and land 
atMa’bar 1,400 horses of his own breed’ .... It was also agreed 
that he should embark as many as he could pi-ocure from all the isles 
of Persia, such as Eatif, LahsS, Bahrein, Hurmuz, and Ealhdtu. 

The pricj of each horse was fixed from of old at 220 dinars of red 
gold, on this condition, that if any horses should happen to die, tho 
value of them should be paid from the royal treasui-y. It is related 
by authentio writors that in the reign of Atsbek Abu Bakr (of Pars) 

10,000 horses were annually exported from those places to Ma’bar, 

Kambayat, and other ports in their neighbourhood, aad the sum 
total of their value amounted to 2,200,000 dinars .... They bind them 
for 40 days in a stable with fopes and pegs, in order that they may 
get fat ; and afterwal^s without taking measm’es for training, and 
without stirrups and other appurtenances of riding, the Indian 
soldiers ride upon them like demons . . . . In a short time the most 
strong, swift, fresh, and active horses become woak, alow, useless, and 
stupid. In short, they all become Avretched and good for nothing .... 

There is, therefore, a constant necessity of getting new horses 
annually.’ — (Elliot, HI, 34). 

‘ The price mentioned by Polo appears to be intended for 500 
dinars, which in the then existing relations of the precious metals iu^ 

Asia woiddbe worth just about 100 marks of silver. Wassaf ’s price, 

220 dinars of red gold, seems very inconsistent with this, but is not 
so materially, for it would appear that the dinar of red gold (so called) 
was worth two dinars.’ 

Wassaf, the Persian historian, a contemporary of Marco Polo, Wossal's 
thus describes Ma’bar, that is, as I believe, Kayal, the. port of 
Ma’har : — 

‘ The curiosities of Chin aud Maohln (».e., Northern and Southern 
China), and the beautiful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
sliips which they call Junks, sailing like mountains with the wings of 
tho wind on the surface of the water, are always airiving there. The 
wealth of the isles of tho Persian Gulf in particular, and in part the 
beauty and adornment of other counb’ie.s, from Irak and IChuraafEn as 
far as Rilm aud Europe, are derived from Ma’bar, which is so situated 
as to be the key of Hind.’ — Marco Polo* II, 269. 
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The following is Maroo Polo’s desoiiption of<-the pearl flshor;^. 
The term Ma’hor, as used at that time both by Polo and by the 
Arabs, included, as we have seen, tho greater part of the Coro- 
mandel Coast ; but when the pearl fishery of Ma’bar is referred to 
we ore to understand, I think, mainly the southern portion of 
Ma’bar, from EamSSvai’am to Cape Comoirn, constituting the eastern 
coaat of the Gulf of Manoar, the fishery carried on on the Eamnad 
coast being of loss importance. The port mentioned, but not 
named, by Polo must have been near, if not identical with, 
Kllakarai ; or it may have been a place called Periya Pattanam, 
the great city, n place now some miles inland, the greatness of 
which has entirely passed away. [Was this the place which Ibn 
Batata called Fattan, that is, the Pattanam P]. Marco writes : — 

‘ When you leave tho island of Seilon and sail westward about 60 
miles, you come to the great province of Maabar which is Styled 
India tho Gi'eater ; it is the best of aU the Indies and is on the 
mainland. You must know that in this province there are five kings, 
who are own brothers. I will tell you about each in ton. The 
province is the finest and noblest in the world, At this end of the 
provinca reigns one of those five royal brothers, who is a crowned 
king, and his name is Sonder Bandi Davar In his kingdom they 
find very fine and great pearls; and I will tell you how they are got. 
You must know that the sea here formq a gulf between the island of 
Seilan and the mainland. And all round -tlii^ gulf the water has a 
depth of no more than 10 or 12 fathoms', and in some places no more 
than two fathoms. The pearl-fishers take their vessels, great and 
small, and proceed into this gulf where they stop from tho beginning 
of April till the middle of May. They go first to a place colled 
Betlelar, and (thenl go 60 miles into the gulf. Here they cash anchor 
and shift from their large vessels into small boats. You must know 
that the many merchants who go divide into various oompanies, and 
each of these must engage a number of men on wages, hiring them 
for April and half of May. Of all the produce they have first to pay 
the king, as his royalty, the tenth part. And they must also pay 
those men who charm the g^reat fishes to provent them from iajtu’mg 
tho divers whUst engaged in seeking pearls under water, one-twentielii 
part of aU that they take. These fish-charmers are termed Ahraiaman 
(Brahmans ?) ; and thaii' charm holds good for that day only, for at 
night they dissolve tho charm so that the fishes can work mischiof at 
their will. These Abraiamans know also bow to obarm beasts and 
birds and every living thing. When the men have got into the small 
boats they jump into tho water and dive to tho bottom, which may be 
at a depth of from 4 to 12 fathoms, and there they remain as long as 
they are able. And there they find the shells that contain the pearls 
end these they put into a net bag tied round the waist, and mount up 
to the surface with them, and then dive anew. When they can’t 
hold thoir breath any longer they come up again, and after a little 
down they go once more, anifso they go on all day. The shells are 
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in fashion like ojistevs oi* sea-hoode. And in these shells are found OuAPTrn 11. 
pearls, great and small, of every kind, sticking in the flesh of the 
shell-fish. In this manner pearls are flahed in groat quantities, for ^ing. 
thenoe in foot oomo the pearls -whieh are spread aU. over the world. 

And I can teU you the king of that state hath a very great receipt and 
treasure from his dues upon those pearls. As soon as the middle of 
May is past no more of those pearl-shells are found there. It is Ijrue, 
however, that a long way from that spot, some 300 miles distant, they 
are also found; bnt that is in September and the first half of 
October,’ 

Wo must now return to Marco Polo’s EAyaL Unlikely as tlie Bellos o£ 
place may now- seem to be identical with the “ groat and noble 
•city ” described by Polo^ its identity is established by the relics 
of its ancient greatness whioh are still disooverable. For two or 
three miles north of the present village of Kayal and a mile and a 
half inland, as far indeed as Mara-mangalam, the whole plain is 
covered with broken tiles and remnants of pottery — evidences of 
the perfect truth of Marco jPolo’s statement regarding Kayal and 
its Irade and of the identity of Kayal with the sea port of Ma’bar 
mentioned by the Muhammadan historians. According to those uomains of 
statements Kayal was frequented by multitudes of vessels from. 
the Arabian Coast and the Persian Gulf, and also by vossela from eai-thenwara. 
China — -junks — ^in one of whioh Marco Polo himself arrived ; and 
accordingly I pioke^iip everywhere on the open plain broken 
pieces of Arabian pottery and of Ohina porcelain of all shapes, 
eolours, and quaUties- I could easily, if I had chosen, have 
ooUeoted a cart load in a single day ; but the pieces into wbioh 
they had been broken by the plough and the feet of buIlookB were 
BO small that they could not be put together so as to assume the 
shape of a vessel. I set a band of excavators at work one day in 
digging np a portion of the plain at hazard. At a depth of llu'ee 
feet beneath the present surface they came on the ohnnamed 
floor of a house, but found nothing of importance. The extent oi 
the site of Kiyal was so great that it would take a month, 
instead of a single day merely, to explore it properly. The people 
of Kayal, Korkai, and the neighbourhood have forgotten the 
existence of any trade between Kayal and Ohina, though the 
broken pieces of China pottery whioh lie all about might have 
helped them to keep the fact in their remembrance, I found, 
however, that they retained a distinct tradition of the trade of 
Kayal with Arabia and the Persian Gulf, probably because that 
trade survived to comparatively recent times. They had also a 
tradition of European merchants, doubtless Portuguese, having 
lived in the place before its flual abandonment as a sea port. 

I have already mentioned that care must be taken not to identify Kayal- 
Marco Polo’s Kayal with Kayalpat^nam, another town on ‘‘“Sib;™’ • 
coast, a modem place, but now very lai'ge, containing about 7,000 place. 

6 
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Muhammadans. There is another small port in <the same neigh- 
bourhood a little to the north of Kayalpat-tanam called “Pinnaoael ” 
in the maps, properly Punnal-k-kayal, hut this also is a place of 
comparatively recent origin, and many of the inhabitants, as of 
Kayalpattanam, state that their ancestors came originally from 
Eayal, subsequently to the arrival of the Portuguese. 

The Muhammadan Intereegnum. 

Ibn Batuta, a Muhammadan servant of the Emperors of Delhi, 
visited Ma’bar in 1348-49 on his way to Quilon for the purpose 
of embarking there, on his master’s business, in one of the Chinese 
junks which then visited that port annually. He found the whole 
of Ma’bar, including both the Pandya and the Ohola countries, 
under the government of Muhammadan kings. This subjection 
of the country to the Muhammadans had lasted since Kafur’s 
invasion in 1311. The country had been governed for the 
Emperors of Delhi by governors deputed by them for twenty or 
thirfy year's. At length one of those governors, Jelal-ud-din 
Hasan, a Sherif or Seiad, revolted against Muhammad Toghlak 
and made himself independent. This circumstance is mentioned 
by Perishta. The power of the Muhammadans, however, does not 
seem to have been very firmly ostabliahed, for Ibn Batuta found 
that there had already been several iiiternahsevolts, and on land- 
ing in Ma’bar he found the reigning sultan at war with “ the 
heathen,” that is probably with some smwiving representatives of, 
or sympathisers with, the expelled Pand.ya princes. Possibly, 
however, the sultan’s foes may have been the Maravas of Uurminfl, 
for as Ibn Batuta was wrecked, on his voyage across the Gulf of 
Manaar from Ceylon, in the shallow port of the sea, the place 
where he landed and near which he found the sultan must have 
been in the Ramnad country, the country of the Moravos, a war- 
like race not likely to remain long in quiet subjeotion to petty 
Muhammadan princes. This Muhammadan interregnum is 
mentioned in Taylor’s Historioal Miuusoripts. It is therein said 
to have lasted from 1323 to 1370, viz., for 47 years. Probably 
this was meant to represent the period of the independent Muham- 
madan government. It is also said therein that the name of the 
P^94y’E king conquered and sent to Delhi by the Muhammadans 
was Parakraraa Pancjya. Ibn Batuta says that the sultan of 
Ma bar reigned at Maturah (Madura). The king’s palace was 
there. He says it was a large city and not unlike Delhi. 

The Kingdoms oe Dwaka-samudra and Vijaya-nagara. 

From the commencementj of the decay of the power of the 
Pandyas and Cholns in the 12th centiuy, the kingdoms of Dwara- 
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samudra and Yijaya-nagara oooupied the position of paramount Chap^H. 
powers in Southern India. It seems desirable, therefore, that I 
should mention such particulars respecting those kingdoms as seem 
necessary for a right apprehension of the medireval history of 
Madura and Tinnevelly. 

DwABA-SAMOnRA. 

I have not met with the name of Dwara-samudra in any Tamil 
inscription or composition, but it is well known that the strong 
Telugu dynasty of Yijaya-nagara was preceded by a strong 
.Canarese dynasty. This is sometimes popularly called a Mysore 
dynasty, but the name of Mysore belongs to a much later period. 

It is properly, and still more commonly, oalled a Kannada, that is, 
a Canarese dynasty, the English word “ Canarese” being intended 
to represent that which pertains to Kannodla or Oonara, an abbra- 
viatiouaof Kamata or Karnataka.^ The later name is identical 
with our tdrm Carnatic, buf it denoted originally, not the country 
below the ghauts, as it docs now, b\xt the great tableland above 
the ghauts, indirding Mysore. The capital of this Canarese 
dynasty was Dwara-samudra, a place about the centre of the 
Mysore country, and about 106 miles north-west of Seringapatam. 
Dvara-samudra is written in aU the inscriptions of the Mysore 
country Dora-samudlS. * Hera for dvara, however, is merely a local 
dialectic change. The modem name of the place is Halebidn, or 
Haleyahldu, the old abode.* The kings of the Dvara-samudra Bangs of 
dynasty were oalled the Hoysalas, or more commonly the Ballalas, 
from hala, prowess, and are known to have exercised for a time 
some sort of paramount power over the Pandya, Ohola, and other 
anoieut kingdoms of the south. 

The first king of this dynasty who acquired sovereignty over Eamanuja’s 
an extensive range of districts was Bitti D§va, converted 
Eamanujacharya from J ainism to the Yaishnava faith, and known samndra. 
after his conversion as Yishnu Yarddhana. His conversion dated 
prohahly from 1117. Ramanuja had fled from the persecution of 
Karikala Chola, an ardent Saiva. Vishnu Yarddhana became ere 
long the most powerful monarch of his time in Southern India, 
and he is expressly stated to have subdued the Oholas, Pan.d.yas, 
and Ksralas. This statement would not perhaps go for much 
were it not for the traces of the supremacy of this Kannada power 
which made themselves manifest from about this ti-me in the south, 

' Eainatata probably meant originally the blatk countiy, that la, the black 
cotton-Boil country 

® The Boulptuie of the old tomple at Ifalsbidu receives fiom Beiguson the highest 
praise. 
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as is evident especially from the statements of the Muhammadan 
liistoriaas. 

The Muhammadans appeared in the Deklian in 1295, when 
Ala-ud-din took Devagiri. Tho Ballftla dominions were invaded 
hy a Muhammadan army under Hazordinari, commonly called 
Malik Kafur, the general of Ala-ud-din, the second ting of the 
house of Khilji or second Pathan dynasty. A great battle was 
fought in 1311 in which the Ballala king was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Dvara-samudra was sacked and the enemy returned to 
Delhi literally laden with gold. Kafur was sent to conquer the 
whole of the south of India, and the capture of Dvara-samudra, 
at that time considered the capital of the south, was the principal, 
object of his ambition. After the taking of Dvara-samudra Kafur 
descended upon Ma’har, which he regarded, and which was 
regarded hy Keriahta, the Muhammadan historian, as a feudatory 
dependency of the Dvara-samudra kingdom. General Wilks 
oould not make out what place was meant hy Ma’bar, but it is now 
well known to have meant the Chola and Pandya kingdoms, or, 
speaking genaraUy, the Coromandel Coast. Another expedition 
sent by Muhammad III of the house of Toghlak in 1326 com- 
pletely demolialred tho city of Dvara-samudra. The Ballala kings, 
however, were not totally annihilated. They removed their seat of 
government to a place called Tonnur, -about nine miles north of 
Seringapatam. Even after the rise of .the Tijayanagara dynasty 
(in 1336), the Ballalas were permitted to exercise some sort of 
authcaity up to the year 1387, 

Thus ended the rule of this powerful line, consisting of nine 
chief princes, and thence called the Nava Ballala; which from a 
very small beginning had, by the valour of its several mem- 
bers, subdued the whole of Karnataka up to the K'HHTnja.j -with 
Tuluva on the west, Dravida (the Tamil country, iuninriing 
especially the Cholaa and Paady^B) on the east, md part of 
Telingana on the north-east. — ^Brice’s Mysore Insoriptions. 

Wherever we find inTmnevelly traces of any important position 
having been occupied, or any important work having been done, 
hy a Kannadi or Canarese man, — ^instances of which we have in 
the “ Canadian anient,” that is the Kannada man’s anient, and 
the person colled Palaiyan, a Canarese man, who is said to have 
built the oldest portion of the fort at Palamoottah.— we have reason 
to conclude that they belonged to the period before the commence- 
ment of the rule of the Nayakas in Madura, when paramount 
authority over the south was claimed by the Kn.TmBdn. kings of 
Dvara-samudra. 

The following is a list of these kings, given in Rice’s Mysore 
Inscriptions 
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Inscriptions. 


Ohanna 

Basavana 

Keiajnana. 

Kongu Oesa 
Bajalral 

1039-1047 

106a 

1117-1138 

1142-1191 

1191-1207 

1223 

1252 

1262-1287 

1310 

Sala, HoybiU 

Vinayadita 

Yereyanga, Pereyanga, Vlra Ganga . . 
Bitti Deva, Vishnu Varddhana, Tri- 
bhuvana Malla 

Vijaya Harasimha, Vlra Naiasimha . . 
Vlra Ballaja 

Vlra Nawsimha 

Soma, Vu’a SomeSvara 

Vlra Narasimha 

Ballola OevB 

984-1043 

1013-1073 

1073-1114 

1114-1146 

1146-1188 

1188-1238 

1283-1249 

1249-1268 

1268-1308 

-1088 

1009-1147 

1147-1174 

1174 

-1237 

1287-1283 

1283-1318 


VlJAYA-NAGARA. 

Vijaya-nagara arose when Dvara-samudra fell. This city and 
state, me moat famous and powerful of the states of Southern 
TtkIio., was founded in 1336 hy two refugees from TVarangal (Ora- 
kaJlii, a single stone), a place included in the Nizam’s country, 
after its capture by the Muhammadans in 1323. Their names were 
said to have been Hakka, who assumed the name of Harihara, and 
Bukka, and they are said to have received valuable assistanoe 
from the sage Madhawi.' '“^The capital was called both Vidya- 
nagara aud Yijaya-nagara. ' Rice considers Vidya-nagara, the city 
of learning, the original form, and supposes this name to have 
been given to it in compliment to the sage Vidyaranya, who was 
chiefly instrumental in its foundation. By a natural transition 
Vidya-nagara passed into Vijaya-nagara, the city of victory, the 
Bijanagar of the Muhammadan historians and the Bisnagar of the 
early Europeans. It is also commonly known os Anegupdi, a 
Canaresename — elephant pit — which is properly a village on the 
other side of the river. Vijaya-nagara was erected on the hanks 
of the Pampa or Tunga-hhadra, in what is now the district of 
Bellary. The beauty of the ruins of this city, near Hampi, show 
what the grandeur of the capital of the Rayas must have been in 
the days of its prosperity. 

The succession and dates of the Vijaya-nagara kings as tradi- 
tionally handed down are much confused. The foUowing list, 
Mr. Rice says, is approximately oorreot, based on many inscrip- 
tions he has examined : — 

' Hadhava is generally said to have been a brother of the etill more celebrated 
Sayana, and is sometimes regarded as one of the authors of the great commentary 
on the Vsdas. By others he is identified with Sayan* and as such is said to have 
been siunamed Tidyara)?}'*, the forest of learning. 
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A.n. 

Harihara, Haklca, Hariyappa .. .. If?36-13i50 

Bukka, Yira Bukkaana .. .. .. 13S0-1379 

Harihara .. .. .. .. .. 1379-1401 

Deva Ettya, Vijaya Eaya, Vijaya Bukka. 1401-1451 
MaUikarjuna, Vira Mallanna, Pi’audha 1451-1465 
Deva. 

Virupaksha . . . . . . . > . . 1466-1479 

Narasa, Narasimha 1479-1487 

Vlra Narasimlia, Immaiji Naraainga . . 1487-1508 
ICrishna Eaya .. ,, 1508-1630 

AfhyutaEaya .. .. .. .. 1530-1542 

Sadasiva Eaya (Eama Eaja, regent, 

usurps tke throne till 1565) . . . . 1542-1673 

Sn Eaiiga Ekya (Tirumala Eaja, brother 
of Eama Eaja, 1566) . . . . , , 1674-1587 

Vlra Vonkatapati, &o. ,, .. .. 1587 

The foUowzng is Dr. Buradl’s list of the kings of thooVijaya- 
nagara dynasty. See Dravidian Palaeography, p, 66. 
uJt of Vijayanagara ; from about 1320 to 1666. 

nagara " ^he foUowing is the list as I have been able to correct it from 

kings. several soiu’ces (see my ‘ Tamcabrahmaua,’ p, xvi); tlie dales, 

however, are only approximate. 

Sangama of the Tsdava facffiy jjgd Lunar race I I 

! ' 

I 1 

Haiiyappa (1336-1350). j ' 

Bxikka I (1360-1379) m. Garirambika. 

Harihara (1379-1401). 

Bukka II (1401-1418) m. Tippamba, 


Devaraja, Viradeva or V&abhupati (1418-1434) Krishnaraja 
married Fadamamba and Mallamba 
Vijaya (f 1484-1464) and others ? 

Praudha Deva (? 1466-1477) 

Mnilikaijuna (1481-1487) 

Ettmuoandra (1487) 

Virupaxa (1488-1490) Narasimha (1490-1508) 

p- ____ ^ 

Vlranarasunha (Krishnaraja (1608-1530.) 

AejTita (1534-42.) 

(Sada 9 iva) made an alEtmoe with Viceroy J. de Castro in 1546). 

‘ ‘ (This Sadilqiva succeeded as a child : thirty years was this kingdom 
governed by three brethren ^which were tyrants, the which keeping 


Cmapteh it. 

List of 
Vijaya-naga- 
ra Bings, 
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the rightful! kingpin prison, it was their use every yeere once to show Cuaftkii II, 
him to the people, and they at their pleasui es ruled as they listed. 

These brethren were three eaptaines belonging to the father of the 
king they kept in prison, whinh when he died, left his sonne very 
young, and then they tooke the government to themselves.” 

(0. Frederick in : “ Purohas His Pilgrimes,” ii., p. 1704. efr. canto, 

Dec. vii. 5, 5 ; f. 930). 


Hamaraja (Idllod in 
1665 .) 


Vlrappa Nflyak. 


Timtna (Tirumola 
Bomma). (Trans- 
ferred the seat of 
government to 
Ponualrouda in 
1 567. Purohas, 
ii., p. 1706.) 


Bengatre (/S«c in Pur- 
chas). He was killed 
in 1565. According 
to Oonto, Decada 
vii., 2, 8, his name 
was Venkataraya. 


Bangai-aja Venkatapati (V 1585-1614) 

(? 1572-1585.) at (Jhandragiri (Purohas, 

ii., 1746). 


" Vlrarama (?). This name occurs in inscriptions, but Venkatapati 
was the last of his race. 

" The earlior kings of this dynasty had conqxiered all Southern India Tbo Nayakas. 
before the eud of the 1 4th century ; hut they left many of the original 
kings («.y., the last Pflntjyas) undisturbefl fora time; in the 16th 
century they had their deputies (called Nayaks) at Madura (from 
about 1540). Tanjore and Gingee (&nji). In the l7th century these 
Nayalcs acted as independent sovereigns ; the last Nayak of Tanjore, 

Viraraghava («.y.), granted Negapatam to the Dutch by a grant on a 
silver plate, now in the Museum at Batavia. These predatory chiefs 
and the rabble they brought with them are the ‘ Badagas ’ of whom 
the eai’ly Portuguese Missionaries complain so much. They did not 
reach the extreme south till about 1544.” 

It will be seen that there are many minor differences between Diffioieuces 
these two lists. They both agree, however, respeoting the date of 
the most distinguished member of the dynasty, Krishna Eaya. unimportant. 
Each list is stated by its author to be only approximately correct. 

The Vijaya-nagara kings ai'e always styled, not Eajas, but Spread ot 
llayas, though the meaning is ideutioal.^ Eaya in Tamil is 
plmalised as Eayor, in Telugu as Eayalu, and the plural, as is 
usual iu the Dravidian languages, is used honoiifloally for the 
singular. Canarese was the language of the Dvara-samudra 


* The Rayas of Vijaya-nagara having long been the greatest paramount power 
in Southern India, Rayar is used in the Tamil IT gw Testament as the equivalent of 
'* Coijur” with the meaning of emperor. 
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ChaimiiII. dynasty, but the founders of Vijaya-nagara wore Telugus and 
— TTinfln Telngu the language of administiution throughout their 
dominions. The diatriot of country in ■which they established 
themselves, though not a portion of Mysore, ■was a portion of the 
Kannada country ca country in which Ganarese was spoken. , 
Right in the heart of this Ganarese district a new Telngu djuasty 
set 'up a Telugu court, supported by a Telugu anay, and sending 
forth Telugu colonies and expeditions into all parts of the south. 
This explains the position occupied by the Telugu lieutenants of 
Vijaya-nagara at Madiu'a, and also in part the position occupied 
hy Telugu Poligare and settlers throughout the Tidohinopoly, 
Madura, and Tinnevelly Ristriots. It was during the reign of 
Krishna Erishpa Rayor that Vijaya-nagara rose to its greatest irapoitauoe. 
Bayar. reigned from 1508 to 1530, It is certain at least that his 

reign fell between these two dates. The state of Vijaya-nag-ara 
was the most powerful Hind^u state that ever existed south of the 
Krishna, and Kridina Ra,yar has the reputation of having boen 
the ablest, most enlightened, and most successful of the rulers of 
that state. He is celebrated as having been a muuihoent patron 
of Telugu literature. About 1530 the Muhammadans sustained 
from him a severe defeat, in consequence of which they were kept 
in checsk for a oonsida-ahle period. After his time the kingdom 
° h) decline. Next to him perhapn in fame, but prior to him 

CM«a rad ^8 have to place Narasimlia, or Vira Norasimha, 

Piydy.is. Rayar, whose reign commenced in 1487, and who is said to have 
been the first king of this line who extended his conquests into the 
Chela and Panciya countries. The forts of Ohandragiri and 
Velur are said to have been built by him. By some, however, 
they are said to have been built by his great successor Krishna 
R&ya. It was the rise of the strong Hindu kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara which opposed the first harrier to the progress southward 
of the Muhammadan arms, and for nearly two centuries this haiTier 
was found effectual. After a time the Vijaya-nagara kingdom 
ceased to keep the power of the Muhammadans in check. 

Norasimha Rayar’s reign that the Portuguese first 
iathiaraign. arrived iu India. They arrived at Calicut in 1498. As in 1311 
the Muhammadans found, as we have seen, the Pantjya and Chola 
kings of Ma’bar, that is, the Coromandel Coast, feudatories of the 
Canaxese king of DvOra-samndra, so on the arrival of the Porou- 
gnese ■the only kingdom that seemed to them to have any real 
independent existence was that of Vijaya-nagara. They described 
the Coromandel Coast, which they called Ohoramandala, as the 
fifth province of the Rayar’s empire; and they regarded this 
province as extending from Quilon to Orissa, an extent greater 
^ than that of the Ma’bar of their Arab predecessors. One of the 

names by which the early Poi-tuguese denoted the whole of 
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Southern India '^vas the kingdom of Narsinga, doubtless from the Ohapteh II> 
name of the great Raya they found on the throne. 

Barbosa in 1516 says : — 

• “ Beyond this river commences the kingdom of Narsinga, which Kingdom uf 
contains five very large provinces, wnth each a language of its 
own. The first which stretches along the coast to hlalahar is called 
Tulinata (that is Tulu-nadn) or the modern province of South Oanara ; 
another lies in the interior. Another has the name of Telinga, which 
confines with the kingdom of Orissa. Another is Canari, in which 
is the great city of Bi&naga ; and than the kingdom of Oharamendel, 
the language of which is Tamul.” Colonel Yule and Dr. Burnell, in 
Jndian Antiquary for June 1879. 

The writers state that the text of this notioe has been put 
together from three versions of Barbosa. The Vijaya-nagora 
kingdom was sometimes called Karnataka, tlio Carnatio, and 
sometimes by a oorruption of this name, Oanara. 

Whijst the Muhammadans were grawing in power the Hindu Oveilhrow of 
states misspent their opportunities and wasted their strength in 
mutual wars. At length in 1564 Rama Rayar, the reigning 
king of Vi]‘ ay a-n agora, whose arrogance had provoked the hostility 
of the Muhammadan powers to the north, was defeated and put to 
death by a oorahination of those piinoes. The great battle in 
which he fell was fought i^Talikota, on the 25th of January 1565. 
Yijayaruagara itself WaS'^'.g.t the same time ruthlessly destroyed. 

It is from this time I date the largest influx of Telugu settlers 
into the southern districts of the Tamil country. There are 
probably at least a million of people in the Tamil districts of 
Teljfgu origin, and I think it probable that the ancestors of a very 
large number of these fled for proteofion to the Telugu rulers of 
Madura and Tanj’ore to escape the oppression of the Muham- 
madans to which they had been exposed in their Telugu homes. 

The account traditionally preserved in the family of the Zemin- origin of 
dar of Ettaiyapuram in Tinnevelly may he taken as an illustration 
of the mode in which these emigrations generally originated and 
were carried on. The following is a summary of the statements 
contained in the native history of the family: — 

On the defeat of Anna Dsva Rfija, king of Yijayanagoram, by 
Muhammad AJauddin, one Kumaaamuttu Bttappa Nayaka, the 
ancestor of the Ettaiyapuram Zemindars, fled from Chandragiri, 
in company with 64 armed relations, 300 men at arms, and 1,00(1 
d^endents, with a certain number of accountants and others, and 
took refuge with Ati Yira Par&krama Ptodya Raj a at Madura, who 
appointed them to repress outrages in the country of the KaUars, 
and gave them some villages therein for their maintenance. This 
is represenjted to have taken place between 1423 and 1443. In 
process of time they moved on towards the south and heoame 

7 
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possessed ol various villages in the Tiimevelly District, one of 
•which, to -which they gave the name of Bttaiyapuram, they made 
their capital. 

There are some historical discrepancies in this account. Vijaya- 
nagara "was not taken by Alauddin. The reference may be to the 
taldng of Dvaia~samudra by Alauddin’s lieutenant Kafur in 1311. 
The last king of Vijaya-nagaia ■was not Anna Dsva Eaja, but 
Eumaraja,, who was defeated and slain by a combination of the 
Muhammadan princes of the Dekhan in 1665. Ohondragiri was 
tflien by tbe Muhammadans in 1645. The general outline only of 
the story can be accepted as in the main correct. 

Notwithstanding the destmotion of Vijaya-nagora, the dynasty 
was not entirely destroyed. The family had still strength enough 
left to establish themselves afresh in another place. For this 
purpose they fortified Pennokonda (orPenugonda), a stoep hill- 97 
miles north of Bangalore, situated Eke Vij aya-nagora in the modern 
district of Bellary, and converted it .into a hill fort of great 
strength -with a foitified city at the foot, whore they continued for 
about a century to keep up kingly state and to exercise more or 
less authority over other princes, south of the Ki’ishna, including 
especially the Nftyaka rulers of Madura and Tanjore, in accca'dnnce 
with what they believed to be their anoestral rights. After a time 
those various feudatory princes made "fl^Belves independent of 
the feeble siurvivors of the Vijaya-nagaSa dynasty, both in reality 
and in name. The most important of the new independent princes 
that arose was the Eftja of Mysore. One of the' few surviving 
lineal representatives of the ancient family was the Baja of Ohan- 
dragiri, and it was from the last of the ChandragiriEajas that'the 
English obtained a grant of the site ol the town of Madras on the 
1st March 1G40. It was from the name of Chennappa, this 
liaja’s lieutenant, that the town come to be called by the natives 
Chennapatianam, Ohennapa’s town. The Ohandragiri dynasty 
was finally subverted ly tbe Muhammadans in 1645. 

Succession of Pakamount Poavbrs in Southern India. 

The outline of the history of the successive dynasties that exer- 
cised supreme power in Southern India is clear enough, howe-ver 
doubtful most of •the details may be. First the Pandyas, properly 
BO called, who bore rule in Madura and Tinnevelly from the firs 
establishment of oiiril government to the middle of the lith 
century, seem during the greater part of that time to have been the 
paramount power in Southern India. From about the Tm’ilrne of 
the 11th oentuiy the Cholas rose to the position of the paramount 
pcTO'er and bore rule, directly or indireclly, for about two centuries 
and a half over the whole Coromandel Coast from Orissa to Cape 
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. Comorin, inolucyng even the Tamil or southern portion of Travanoore. Otai-Tia ll. 
Dtu’ing the later period of the Ohola or Ohela-Pa^dya rule para- 
mount power over all the southern princes was claimed hy the 
BaUala dynasty of Dwftra-samudra, though it may be doubtful in 
what degree the power so daimed was really exercised or sub- Popilyas 
mitted to. After a short-lived subjugation of the south by the ifagatas, 
Muhammadans, from the beginning to the middle of the .14th Kawab. 
century, the paramount power fell into the hands of the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara, who succeeded to all and more than all the posses- 
sions and power the BaUSlas and Oholas had acquired, and who for 
nearly two oenturios exercised the power they claimed. After the 
middle of the 16th century no one power can be said to have been 
really paramoimt in Southern India till the appearance on the scene 
of the Nawab of Aroot about the middle of the 18lh contmy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

i’EOM A.D. 1365 TO 1781. 

THS PEEIOD OF THE SECOND DYNASTY OF PANDYAS 
AND OF THE NAYAKAS. 


Second Series of PiirpTA Kings. 

■Chapibh III. The Pa^iiya kings, or a line of kings colling tkemselves by the 
nn.TnA Tin.Tififlj succeeded after a time in getting the better of the 
Muhammadans and resumed their ancient sway. The Muhamma- 
dan rule commence'd in 1311, and Ibn Batuta found it stiU^in full 
vigour in 1348 ; but I have found an inscription of one of the 
Pa;i 4 ya kings of the new line — ^possibly the first of the line — at 
Ksttto (now in South Travancore, but formerlj considered a 
portion of the Paacjyan country), dated in the Baka year oorre- 
eponding to A.D. 1370, in the fifth year of Parakroma Pftn^i Devo. 
PaTakrama 1305 bave been the year of PaTakrama’s accession, and it 
supplies us with a date from which the ^femmencemcnt of the new 
dynasty may safely be calculated. 

"Whether the Pan4yas received any help towards thrusting out 
the Muhammadans is not perfectly certain, but it may he presumed 
that they did. It does not seem probable that they could have 
achieved their independence alone, and tradition represents them 
as receiving help from Oanarese generals. It is stated in one of 
the quasi-historioal documents published by Mr. Taylor that in 
1372 a Mysore (that is, a Canarese or Kannada) general named 
Kampana Kampona I74EiIy®'r reduced the Muhammadan invaders of Madura 
U 4 aiy&r. submission, and it is further stated in one of the Mackenzie MSS. 

that this general was an agent of Bukka Bsiyar, the first Rayar of 
Tijaya-nagara. Bukka become king of Yijaya-nagara in 1360. It 
would seem, therefore, that Bukka conceived it right to nln.i'm in 
behalf of his new state of Vijaya-nagai'a some portion of the 
general suzerainty said to have been exercised over the various 
states of the south by the later kings of the preceding Oanarese 
dynasty of Dw&ra-samudra. It may he concluded, therefore, that 
from the outset it was in some degree, through help received from 
Yijaya-nagara, that the second line of Pandyas succeeded in ousting 
the Muhammadans and rising to power. The Muhammadans 
state that in 1374 Mujalud Sha overran the countries between 
Yijaya-nagara and Capo Conlorin, and advanced, like Malik Kafur, 
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lo EameSwaium.* If lie ever did so, wliioli seems to me very Ohambb iti. 
doubtful, tbe invasion must have been a mere plundering expedi- 
tion whioh left no trace behind it. 

I have not been able to work out anything like a complete list Dated 
of the Pandya kings of the second line. Portunately, however, 'gt the later 
the custom of dating inscriptions, not merely by the year of the Pa^dyaa. 
kiug’s reign, but by the Saka or some recognised era, which had 
almost always prevailed in Northern and Central India end in the 
Telugu and Oanarese countries, but had been unknown in the old 
Pandya country, came to be acted upon during this period, so that 
the few particulars I have collected may be regarded as historically 
oertaia. All the inscriptions here referred to are in Tinnevelly, 
except the first of the line already referred to, whioh is in South 
Travancore. The next prince, after the one mentioned in that 
inscription, with an interval of sixty-six years still to be filled up, 
was Ponnan Perumal Parakrama Pandi, whose reign commenced, 
as I find^by an inscription on a pillar in Tenkasi (the Southern Tenkssi 
Benares) opposite the temple, in the §aka year corresponding to 
A.D. 1431. This msoription of Ponnan PerumS-l Parakrama Pandi 
is a sort of proclamation to the effect that the work of the temple 
having been finished in the short period of seventeen years, it 
should be conoluded that it was not a work of man, but a divine 
work I The interval may partly perhaps be filled up a tradition 
related by the people aF^enkosi, who say that the Ponnan 
Perumal Parakrama Pandi who built the temple was preceded by 
his father, Naai Kanda Parakrama Pandi, ie., the Parakrama 
Pandi "who visited Benares. The next prince is Yira Pandi, in 
whose reign I have found two inscriptions at Srl-vaikunthom on .Sri-vaikun- 
the northern bank of the Tamraparni. They are dated in different 
years of his reign, but both agree in making his reign commence 
in 1437. His predecessor’s reign, therefore, was very short. It 
commenced, as we have seen, in 1431 and ended in 1437. The 
next prince noticed in inscriptions is another Yira Pandi, "who 
commenced to reign, according to the Mackenzie MSS., in 1476. 

He is mentioned in an inscription as reigning in 1490. The next, 
whose inscription I find in the temple at Oourtallum, was also 
called Parakrama Pandi and commenced to reign in 1616. The 
next, probably without an interval, was Yikrama Pandi. His 
reign commenced in 1543. The next reign, probably without an 
interval, was that of Yallabha Deva, called also Ati-Yira-Rama Ati-Vira- 
Pandya, who commenced to reign, according to an inscription in 
Oourtallum, in 1665. This inscription was dated in his fortieth 
year, that is, in 1605. Another inscription of his in TenkaSi 
makes his reign commence in 1562. In this msoription he is 
called simply Ati-Yira-Rama Pandya, not also Yallabha Deva. 

Dr. Burnell informs me that, accoroing to a grant in copper 
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Cbattbh hi. Taelouging to a Matha in tte (Tanjore District, AtirVira-Eania must 
have died in 1610. This gives him an unusually long reign, but 
is not incredible. The same grant represents him as succeeded by 
a Sundora Ps.n4.ya, Dr. Burnell has a grant of this Sundnra 
Pandya dated in the thirteenth year of his reign. This must have 
been A,D, 1623. So far as appears from the inscriptions I have 
foihid in Tinnevelly itself, Ati-Vira-EiSma seems to have been the 
last of his line. As, however, he was a man of learning and 
culture, and a poet of considerable eminence, his line may be said 
to have set in glory. 

Tho last of The unreliablenoss of popular traditions and verbal statements 
thepa^jfjyas. events belonging to the distant past, as compared with 

information derived from inscriptions, may be illustrated by a 
comparison of the dates given above with those furnished to 
Mr. Tiunbull, a surveyor, who was making inquiries for Oolonel 
Mackenzie about 1820. See his Gteographioal and Statistical 
Memoir of Tinnevelly printed at Palameottab in 1877, p. '25.^ In 
giving an account of the town, temple, and ancient fort of Tenkasi, 
Mr. Turnbull gave the names and dates of several Pandya kings 
who were said to have been, directly or indii’eotly, connected with 
the place. Ati-Vira-Efima Papdya is represented in this account 
as having commenced his reign in A.D. 1099 ; whereas a Tamil 
insoription belonging to his reign, found in tho temple at that 
very place, states that his reign oon^enoed in 1562. A similar 
inscsription in the Conrtallum temple in Sanskrit makes his reign 
Vaiao rf commence nearly at the some date, viz., in 1565. So also Ponnan 
Perumal Parakiama Pandya, in whose reign the TenkaSi temple 
hnilt, was stated by Mr. Turnbull’s informauts to have 
commenced his reign in 1809; whereas the insoription on the 
pillar opposite the temple, referred to above, plaoes the-commenoe- 
ment of his reign in 1431. 

Vijaya- Throughout the greater number of the reigus of theso Pandya 
ea^^oy. 1®-!^®! Ihi®. the kings of Vijaya-nagara appear to have 

exercised supreme authorily, hut I think it may he assumed that 
they did not interfei-e much in the internal affairs of the country, 
that they contented themselves with receiving tribute andoooasion- 
ally military help, and that the principal result of their suze- 
rainty was that the various petty states included within 
nonunid rule were protected from foreign invasion, and their 
propensity to spend their time in fighting with one another kept 
in check. 


appareEtly about 1823, was diecoverea in 
the Indm Office hr R K Puckle, Esi;., formerly CoUootor of Tinneyolly, after 
Jt k.ul l,un thcic lumoUccd for aiSte tbira fifty yours. 
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•The Natakas of Madura. 


Ohapteh in. 


The history of the Nayakas of Madura is fully related in 
Mr. Nelson’s Madura Manual, hut there are very feiy particulars in the 
that history connected with Tinnevelly, and it is very doubtful 
how far the particulars mentioned in it on the authority of native 
traditions and late oompilationa oan be regarded as trustworthy. 

The main facts in the history of the Nayakas related therein may 
be, and doubtless are, capable of being accepted as correct, but the 
only incidents and dates that seem to me perfectly reliable are 
those for which we are indebted to the letters written at the time Lstl-oTB of the 
to their ecclesiastical superiors at home by the Roman OathoHo 
"Missionaries. This source of information, however, is of no avail 
prior to 1600. The narratives, for instance, of tho administration 
of ViSvanatha Nayaka, taken by Nelson from Taylor’s Historical 
Manusciipts and the Mackenzie Collection, seem to me to fall 
beneath the level even of tradition. They seem to me little better 
than pmi inventions, dating from the beginning of the present 
century, attributing to a half mythical N&yaka the characteristics 
and aims of a good English CoUector. 


The commencement of tho rule of the Nayakas is generally said Oommonoo- 
to have taken place in 1659, but this date depends entirely on 
very late native authority, jind as at that date the power of 
Yijaya-nagara had sunk very low, it would seem to be more 
probable that the Ndiyaka intervention in the affairs of Madura 
took place earlier than that, viz., in Erishna Rayalu’s reign, about 
1520. Nothing oan be clearer from the letters of the celebrated 
Francis Xavier, written in 1543, than that the “Badages,” that is The 
the Vaengas, or Nftyokas, had already taken possession of thepf^a^ir” 
whole interior of the country, and that they were then endeavouring 
to possess themselves of the sea coast as far south as Cape Comorin. 

If we suppose this state of things, as we fairly may, to have been 
gathering head for twenty years or so, we shall trace our way back 
to the reign of Krishna Raya, viz., to about 1530. 


The Vijayo-nagara king’s intervention in the affairs of the south Origin of tho 
is said to have been owing in the first instance to a request for 
help against a rival preferred to him by the reigning Fand.ya. nagara. 

The king of Tanjore had dispossessed the Pandya and occupied 
his country, whereupon the latter fied to Yijaya-nagara (as 
Sundora Pandya had previously fled to Delhi) and begged for 
protection. The king of Tanjore is called Yira-fiekhara, the king 
of Madura Chandra-Sekhara. I regard these names, however, as 
quite unqertain. On this application, it is said, the king of Yijaya- 
nagara despatched a general of his, one Nagama Nayaka, to 
chastise the Chola king and reinstate the Pandya on the throne of 
his ancestors. If this really took place, as stated, the Pandya 
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prince referred to may have been Parakrama Pandi, who coni- 
monced to reign, as we have seen, in 1616. 

Nelgama is said to have declared himself independent, where- 
upon his son, ViSvanatha Nayaka, volunteered to go and reduce his 
father to suhmifision. This the son is said to have succeeded in 
doing, and was rewarded for his loyalty by being made lieutenant 
or ^governor of Madura in the Vijaya-nagara Raja’s interest. It 
is not stated that he, like his father, made himsolf by his own act 
independent of his master ; but the result was not dissimilar, for 
the power and dignity that had been conferred upon himself 
personally, as a mark of royal favour, descended to his posterity 
for fifteen generations. ViSvanatha N&yaka seems to have been" 
a man of energy and administi’ative power. It was by him that 
Madura is said to have been fortified. Trichinopoly was also said 
to have been acquired by him from the king of Tan j ore, in 
exchange for VaUam, and incorporated in the Madura country, in 
which it continued to be inoluded till the period of the sirpremacy 
of the Nawab of Aroot. He also quelled a formidable insurreolion 
in Tinnevelly headed by five confederate chiefs, said to have been 
brothers, who styled themselves the five Pand-avas. 

As the number of Poligars or Palaiyakaras in Tinnevelly is 
considerable, though not equal to what it is in Madura — (there 
are at present 22 zemindaries in Tinnevelly and 26 in Madura, 
including the two very extensive zemindaries of Ramnad and 
Sivaganga), — I here cite Mr. Nelson’s account of the state of things 
in the Pftndya country generally, which is said to have led to the 
appointment of Palaiyakaraa (Poligars, now Zemindars) by Yisva- 
notha Nayaka on his setting himself to the task of pacifying the 
country : — 


Origin of the Poligars of the South. 

“ Whilst the settlement of the southern districts was being effected, 
VisvanStha found it necessary to attempt to provide for the stability 
of the dynasty of which he hoped to he the founder, by identifying its 
interests with those of the principal men of the country; and by 
rendering his rule equally popular with all olasseB of society. But the 
task appeared to be one of almost hopedess difficulty. He had 
brought with him to Madirra crowds of dependents and adherents of 
bis own caste, who had as a body proved themselves to be faithful 
and obedient and had done his work e(xoellently well. These men wei'e 
all of them greedily looking for their reward : and unless provided 
for with lavish liberality would very soon show tbeir teeth. Then 
there were the old Tamil hereditary chieftains, whom he had found 
possessed of considerable territories and power. Their good will it 
was at once most necessary and most difficult to secure. Accustomed 
from generation to generat'on to perpetually recurring periods of 
anarchy, they knew only too well how to draw profit from misrule : 
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and as thej' sulliijy looked on at tho doings of the Telugu inteudor, it CHArir-tt III. 
seemed ridiculous to expect that they ■would ever acquieseo in the 
estahUshment of order and sovoroign power. Moreover they could 
not hut regard -with feelings of the bitterest jealousy and hatred the 
foreigners who surrounded the governor’s person, and who seemed 
about to appropriate to themselves all the highest offices and emolu- 
ments in his gift. Then again there were tho impoverished aud 
discontented adherents of the Paudyas — men who could hope for 
everything from revolution j from peaoe and quiet nothing. And 
lastly there were the bold and turbulent Telugu and Canatese adven- 
turox's, whose ancestors had seized with a stiung grip the noithern and 
western di-yisions of the country; who paid no man tribute; and 
^hose lawless tempers could ill-brook the curb and spur of a strong yi^vanaths’s 
government. It was Visvanatha’s task to reconcile the couflioting plan of concl- 
interests of all these classes, to smooth away differenoes, and to conoi- 
liate affection ; and to do this in a strange country and with an empty 
purse ! At last he contrived a scheme by which it seemed possible to 
attain success. Its object was to eni-ich and ennoble the most power., 
ful of each class, and at the same time secure their and their 
descendants’ allegiance to himself and Ms successors. This scheme, 
though possibly as good as any that could at such a time be devised, 
was neveitlieless fraught with aU the elements of danger, and in the 
end contributed largely, as we shall see, to tlie subversion of the 
Nayaka dynasty. Its details were as follows. There were seventy- 
two bastions to the fort of ’Madui’a, and each of them was now 
formally placed in charge of a paiticular chief, who was bound for 
Mmself and his heirs to keep his post at all times and under all 
circumstances. He was also bound to pay a fixed annual tribute ; to 
supply and keep in readiness a quota of tiuops for the governor’s 
armies ; and to keep the governor’s peace over a particular tract of 
country. And in consideration of his promise to perform these and Investiture of 
other services, a gi-ant was made to him of a tract of country consist- Poiigais. 
ing of a ceifaiu number of villages, proportioned to bis rank and the 
favour with which VisvanStha and Arya Nayaka respectively regarded 
him, togethei’ ■with the title of Palaiyakaran (Poligar). In addition 
to this, each grantee was presontud with valuable gifts; titles and 
privileges were conferred upon him amid much pomp and ceremony, 
and nothing was omitted which could in any way add to the solem- 
nity and impoi’tance of the governor’s act. Such was the origin of 
the famous Madura Pslaiyakilras, of some of whom the descendants 
ore stiLL possessed of their aucestoi's’ feuds, if not of their rank and 
power.” 

It appears to me very doubtful wbetber all the Poligars in DouMMaess 
Madura aud Tinnevelly wa’e appointed in this manner by one 
Nayaka ruler alone, whether Yifivanfitha himself, the supposed 
founder of the dynasty, or any other. The documents on which 
Mr. Nelson relied seem to me to possess little or no historioal value. 

AH that can he regarded, I think, as prohahle is that the existence of 
the Poligars as a class dates from the period of the commencement 

R 
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Chapter III. of the rule of the N&yakas.' Very few of the»Zommdars (the 
principal exception ie the Sstupati of Eiamnad) can claim that their 
estates or chief ships were conferred upon thorn prior to the Nayaka 
period hy the old Pandya kings. 

Etymology of The title of PoligoT is said by Generol Wilks to have been given 
“ Poligar. ” Vijaya-nagara kings (though he does not say by whidi 

of them) to the chiefs of the Telugu colonies planted in the 
neighbouring provinces for the purpose of overawing the original 
inhabitants. The Tamil name is Pftlaiyakkara, the literal meaning 
of which is the holder of a camp, secondly the holder of a barony on 
military tenure. But the English seem to have taken their name 
Poligar, not from the Tamil Pftlaiyakkara, but from the Telugu-' 
Palegadu, or the Oanarese PalegSra, the meaning of which is iden- 
tical. [Ga4u and gara are equivalent to kara.] In like manner the 
English seem to have taken their word Pollam, a Pohgar’s holding, 
rather from tho Telugu Palem-u, than from the Tamil Palaiyam, 
The Vijaya-nagara Poligar was held to be a lord over thiniy-three 
villages, but there is no ti'aoe of any such rule as to number in the 
Tamil country. The Poligar is said to have been originally in 
the Kannada country oalM an 0(j.eyar (proprietor, pronounced 
Wo^eyar). The Tanul form of this title is TTijaiyar, and this is 
often used by Zemindars in the Tamil country. I have found it 
sometimes in inscriptions included amongst the titles of ancient 
kings. 

Easulta of tha Looking at the result of the appointment of Poligars by the 
' rulers of Madura, it can hardly be said that the idea of governing 
the country by means of an order of rude, rapacious feudal nobles, 
such as the Poligars generally were, turned out to be a happy one, 
for down to the period of their final subjection and submission to 
British authority in 1801, whenever they were not at war with the 
central authority they were at war with one another, and it was 
rarely possible to collect from them the tribute or revenue due to 
the central authority without a display of military force, which 
added greatly both to the unpopularity and the expense of the 
ooUection. 

See an account of the position occupied by the Poligars at a 
later period in Chapter IV. 

^ ^ Tinnevelly Manual, after quoting the above 
system. “ estimate of the results of the appointment of Poligars by the rulers of 

Madura, endeavours to extenuate the evils of the system. He says, 

“ this remark would, however, apply with equal force to feudal 
institutions in Europe in the middle ages, and as these served their 
purpose in the age of the world in which they flouMBhed, it is 
perhaps reasonable to suppose that protection from foreign foes and 
internal order and progress though frequently accompanied by 
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bppressiou aud tniarule, were seoureS. by this means to an extent Chaptlb. hi 
which would have been otherwise impossible.” It is so seldom 
that one hears a good word about the Poligars that I quote these 
remarks of Mr. Stuart with pleasure. He does not question their 
misdeeds, but endeavours to extenuate them by a historioal 
parallel. I fear, however, that the misdeeds of the PoHgars were 
more systematio and audacious than those of the feudal nobles of 
Europe in the middle ages. Even admitting, however, the appro- 
priateness of the parallel, not much seems to be gained by it, for, 
whether in Europe or in Southern India, the “ foreign foes ” that 
were most sedulously gpiarded against were not foreigners, properly 
so called, but the legitimate rulers of the country, and it was not 
till the Poligars of the Highlands of Scotland and of the Bhine, 
like the Poligars of Tinnevelly, had submitted to the dominion of 
the central government that “ internal order and progress ” were 
in any degree secured. 

The only other incidents .connected with TinneveUy I find in the 
histoi^ of the Madura Nayakas are the following : — 

Arya Nayoka Mudali having succeeded in quieting the country, Krislma. 
the Nayaka ruler, Kumara Kiisbnappa (or Erishnama), occupied 
himself, it is said, in building a town to the east of Palamcottah, 
which he colled after hinjself Krishnapuram. This statement, 
however, is not supported by local evidence. This Erishnapuram 
appears to have been built by a Mudali called Mayil-§rum-perumal, 
who being originally a Saiva became a convert to the worship of 
Krishna and afterwards a Tadar (Disa) or Vaishnava devotee. 

The work of this temple is considered to be particularly beautiful. 

This new town of Erishnappa’s being a great success, he is said to 
have built another of the same sort to the westward called 
Kadoiyam Krishnapuram, the Krisluiapuram which is near 
Kadaiyam. It lies between Tenko^i and Brahmadgsam Erish- 
nappa died in 1573. Nelson, p. 105. 

" During the rule of Tirumala Nayaka, for some reason which cannot Rebellion of 
now be discovered, the powerful Poligar of EttaiySpuram in the Ettiiya- 
Tinnevelly District put liimself at the head of a confederation of 
Poligars and took up arms against the king. The SStupati, the Poligar 
of Eanmad, being the chief of ah the Poligars, was entrusted with the 
duty of quelling the rebellion and performed it most satisfactorily. 

The leader of the rebels was put to death, and the others severely 
punished, and in a few months tranquillity was completely restored. 

Por this service he was rewarded hy the gift of a large slice of land 
in the ueighboiuhood of MahOr koil and entrusted with the duty of 
protecting the pearl fishery, which yielded considerable sums of money 
to the royal treasury.” Nelson’s Madura. 

The latter clause means, I tliink,^that the pearl fishery to the 
north of the island of Paumben was noiv admitted to be the 
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Cbamb» in, property of the Eamnad S8^lLpati, -whilst tho rest of tho fishery, 
hy far -the largest portion of it, extending from Panmhen to the 
neighboxirhood of Cape Comorin, remained as before in the king's 
own hands. 

Eoyal rey “ Another and muoh higher official (than the OoUector of Oustoras) 
pmeutativos -vras the Administrator or Governor of the Tinnevelly country. "When 
m Tinnevslly. the'king lived in Madura it was highly necessary to place a man of 
ability in charge of the southern districts and vest him with large 
powers ; and it became still more necessary to do this "when Triohinopoly 
was made the capital.” 

There is an inscription near Sheranmad§vi in whioh one Yira- 
raghava Mudaliar is desoribed as the Earya-karfta, or agent, of^ 
Virappa Nayaka in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

TiiTimalai'a younger brother, Kumaramuttu, olarmed the right 
of Bucoeeding to the throne. In viiine, however, of some negotia- 
tions he consented to waive his claim and aooepted in lieu of the* 
orown the district of Sivakasi and other territories in th^Tinne- 


veUy provmoe. 

TIgei-s ontha A Erenoh Missionary’s letter written in 1700 states that “for 

sea coast. ^ jungle on the Tinnevelly coast had been 

infested by tigers to such a degree that after sunset no inhabitant 
of any village situated in its neighbourhood dared to move outside 
his door. Watch was kept in every .village at night, and large 
fires were lighted for the purpose of soaring the monsters away. 
Even in the day time trav^ing was not quite safe ; and numbers 
of people had disappeared who hod without doubt been seised and 
devoured in lonely places.” This fact is noticeable, inasmuch 
as tigers have been for many years unknown in the Madura and 
Tinnevelly Eistriots (except in the vicinity of the mountains); and 
their existence in large numbers on the sea coast in 1700 would 
seem to show that the country was then much more Bparsely 
populated and contained many more uncultivated tracts than at 
the present day. 


List of the Nayak.vb. 


list of ilie 
Kftyaltas of 
Uadnm. 


The following is a list of the Nftyaka rulers of Madura with 
the dates of their aooession, aoeording to the authorities followed 
by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Nelson. The reader is requested, however, 
to remember that I hove shown that the oommenoement of the 
rule of the Nayakaa is probably to be placed at least thirty years 
earlier : — 


Visvanatha Nftyaka . . 
Kumara Krishnappa Nayaka 
Periya Ylrappa Nayaka 
Viivanatha II Nayaka 
liiugaiya Niiyaka ) 
Viavappa N.Mvaka ) ‘ ' 


1559 

1563 

1673 

1.573 

1595 
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ittuttu Eiribluiappa NSyaka .’. 

. . 1602 

CuAPTcn III. 

Muttu Vii'appa Nayaka 

.. 1C09 


Tirumalai NSyaka 

. . 1623 


Muttu .Alalcadri Nftyaka 

. . 16.59 


Ghoka Nstha NSyaka 

.. 1662 


Eanga Krishna Muttu Vlrappa Nayaka 

. . 1682 


Mangamm&l (Queen Hegont) 

.. 1689 


Vijaya Banga Ohoka Natha NSyaka 

. . 1704 


hlJuakslii Ammsl (Queen Begeiit) . . 

. . 1731 


Chanda Saheb’s usurpation . . 

. . 1736 



By far the most distinguished prince of the Nfl-yaka dynasty was Tirumala 
Tixumalai Nayaka (from 1623 to 1659), a prince whose magnificent 
tastes are attested hy the remains of the buildings he erected 
at Madura, especially theremains of his palace, a Saracenic structure, 
which is the grandest building of its kind in Southern India. 

What is now called the palace was originally little more than the 
hah of audience. He erected another palace of much smaller Bnildinsa 
dimensions, hut in the same. style of architecture, at Srlvihiputtur ^ 

in TinneveUy, where it is said he liked to reside occasionally. 

The remains of the Madura palace are now utilised for courts and 
other public offices. The greater part of Tiruraalai Nayaka’s reign 
was disfigured hy exhausting and impolitic wars. The next most 
noticeable personage in the Nayaka line was the Queen Eegent 
Mangammil (from 1689 to 1704), who ruled as regent during 
the minority of her grandson. She eschewed wars and cultivated 
the arts of peace, and all through TinneveUy, as well as in Madura 
and the adjacent districts, she achieved a reputation which survives 
to the present day as the greatest maker of roads, planter of 
avenues, digger of wells, and builder of choultries the royal houses 
of Madura ever produced. It has become customary to attribute 
to her every avenue found any where in the country. I have 
found, for instance, that aU the avenues iu the neighbourhood of 
Courtallum are attributed to Mangammal, Having done so much 
she is supposed to have done all. 

Nayaka Titles. 

It is worthy of notice that the Nayakas never called themselves Tho Nnyakas 
kings of Madura. They professed to be lieutenants of the great 
Eayalu of Vijaya-nagora and nothing more ; and even when they lungs, 
refused the tribute due to their lord paramount or waged war 
against him, they do not seem to have oared to dutch at a higher 
title. They assumed all the state and widded all the power of 
kings, but seem to have been deterred by some feeling of here- 
ditary loyalty from assuming the name. . We have seen also that 
there wern Bandya kings surviving an^ nominally reigning in the 
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OiurTEii III. Madura country at least down to 1605, notwithaianding the oon- ■ 
temporaneous exiatence of the Nayakas. Nayaka in Sanskrit 
means a leader, a chief, hut as used in Southern India it is the 
hereditary title of certain Telugu oostes. In Telugu the mascu- 
line singular is written NsLyudu, in Tamil Nftyakkan. There are 
several divisions among the Nayakos, and it is said that the 
Madura royal dynasty belonged to the division of the caste called 
Vaduga-Nayakas, commonly called simply Vadugas, the Badages 
of Xavier. The ordinary name by which the Nayaka rulers of 
Madura are styled in the Tamil country, at least in the south, is 
The Kattlak- the “ Karttakkd-” People speak of such and such an event as 
happening in the days of the KarttakkoL This is the Tamil pluralr 
of the Sanskrit £a^, a doer, an agent, a representative. This 
title seems to have been chosen as being one that involved less 
assumption than the title of king, and yet had more of a royal 
sound than Nayaka, which after aU was only a caste title. Perhaps 
the best rendering of the title of Kartta in this connection ‘.vould be 
“ High Commissioner.” 

OHABACTEaisTica OP TUE NIyaka Role. 

Bepiitation of It is unfortunate for the reputation of the Nftyakas as rulers 
that so much more is known about -them and their proceedings 
than about their Pandya and OhSla predecessors. The Pindyas 
and OhSlas left behind them few or no records of their rule. It is 
often, therefore, taken for granted that their rule must have been 
oharaoteiised by an unfailing respect for justioe. The age in 
which they lived has become the patrimony of the poets, who 
describe it as a golden age of light taxes, of freedom from oppres- 
BeputatiTO of gion, of rain three times a month, and of uuiversal happiness. On 
^ ’ the other hand the Nayakas lived and ruled at so recent a period, 

and so much was written about them at the time by European 
Missionaries residing in their territory, that the entire public and 
private character of most of them stands exposed to “ that fierce 
light which beats upon a throne.” Judged therefore not merely 
by modem European standards of right and wrong, but even 
by the standards furnished by Hindu and Muhammadan hooks of 
authority, the Nayakaa must be derided to have fallen far short of 
parole theix duty as nilers. Their reigns record little more than a 
’ disgraoefrd catalogue of debaucheries, treacheries, plunderings, 
oppressions, murders, and civil commotions, relieved only by the 
faotitionB splendour of gifts to temples, idols, and priests, by means 
ofwhich they apparently succeeded in getting the Brahmans and 
poets to speak well of them, and thus iu keeping the mass of the 
people patient under their pjisrule. 
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■ As we have iio«reasoii to suppose the Nayakas worse than the Chaptbh III. 
dynasties that preceded them, we oannot safely form a higher -v^oitTof 
estimate of the charaoterislios of the administration of the Pandlya public utility 
and Ohola kings. Neither during the period of the Pan^yas and 
OhSlas nor during the NS-yaka period were any roads in existence. 

What were called roads were merely cross-country tracks, some- 
times lined with trees. Bridges appear to have been unknown. 

There were no magistrates or judges, except at the capital, where 
the king himself sat in judgment, assisted by Brahman advisers. 

There were no schools, except for Brahmans. Trade was unpro- 
tected, and merchants did not dare to appear to grow rich. Hos- 
Tjitals wore unknown. When any question came up for decision, 
every thing was determined in accordance either with the caprice 
of the monarch or the iron code of custom and caste ; and it does 
not seem to have entered into the mind of any person that it was Adminiatra-' 
possible for him to become freer, better, or happier than his 
ancestors) It was not until, the British government appeared on 
the scene that any serious attempt was made to lift the mass 
of the people to a higher level The only pubUc works then 
carried on were works of irrigation, and it must freely be admitted 
that they were generally carried on with exemplary vigour and 
marked success, not however, so far as appears, by the rulers, but 
by the people themselves, Aniouts, or weirs, were thrown aoross 
the principal rivers, especially the Tamraparnl, and the open 
country was covered with a net-work of tanks. 

Aniouts on the Tamrapaeni. 

There are eight aniouts ^ on the Tamraparnl, seven of which were Aniouts 
constructed before the arrival of the English in Tinnevelly. rathe 

1. The highest of these is rather a dam than an anicut. It is 
called, however, by the Natives talaiyanai, the head or first anicut. 

The river after descending the Fapan&sam falls passes through a 
narrow gorge, which is partially blocked up by huge boulders and 
a reef of rock. In the rook holes have been out in which posts, 
for the most part of palmyra trees, have been inserted, and against 
these cross bars with brushwood have been placed. Water is thus 
supplied for the channels leading off from either bank. 

2. Probably the most ancient of the aniouts, properly so called, 
is that styled the Nadiyunni anicut, about a mile and a half above 
Ambasomudram. It is made of large uncemented stones. Nadi- 
ymnni means “ that which drinks up the river.” An inscription 
on a stone belonging to this anicut now in the bed of the sixeam 
represents it as having been made at a comparatively recent time. 

“ This Nadiyunni anai was made,” says the inscription, “ as a 


^ Anaikkattu is ths equivalrat Tamil, from aqai a dam, and kattn a construc- 
tion. 
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CKAf TEB in. charitable work by Khan Saheb, in the years of the Salivahana and 
Clailon eras answering to A.D. 1759.” Khan Saheb means the 
celebrated Muhammad Yusuf Khan, who was in power at that 
time and about whom wa shall hear much in the sequel. The 
• natives in the neighbourhood say with much probability that the 
aniont was originally made by the anoient Pandya kings, but 
repaired and strengthened by Khan Saheb. 

Legend of the 3. The most famous of the aniouts is that which is called by 

Kann adum English the Canadian aniont. “ Canadian” stands for Kanna4i- 
yan, and the meaning is the aniout made by the Kannadi or 
Kannadiyan, that is, by the Canarese man. This is opposite 
ATTibn,afl.TnndraTn . Of the many legends current respecting thiT" 
Kannacjiiyan one is to the effect that he was placed in possession 
of immense w'ealth by a local divinity, who ordered him to devote 
this wealth to the construction of an aniout. One form of the 
legend is that all tho onicuts were made by the same person. A 
cow, it seems, was sent forth os a guide, and wherever thl* cow lay 
down an aniout was to be constructed. The cow lay down six 
times between Ambssamudram and the sea, and accordingly six 
aniouts w'ere made by the Kannadi out of the same supernatural 
supply of funds. Another and milder form of tho legend is that 
only this one anient which hears his name was made by the 
Kannadi, and that the cow was oomnussioned only to mark out the 
ohonnel leading from this one aniout. Wherever the cow went 
a channel was to be dug, and wherever she lay down they were to 
make a tank. The only paxtioular in these legends which seems 
likely to be true is that the maker of the anieut was some public- 
spirited Kannadi or Canarese man, probably a representative of 
the Madura government for the time being. 

J>ate of this The date of the construotion of this aniout is unknown, but it 
may be placed any time between the oommenoement of the 
fourteenth century and the close of the sixteenth. There are 
insoriptions in a temple near the ohaimel, one of which is dated in 
the beginning of the seventeenth oentury. There is a little temple 
near the aniout itself, where a sacrifloe is offered yearly to the local 
divinity, on the 5th of June, on which oooasion the sluice is 
ceremonially opened and the water allowed to enter the dhannel. 
There is a choultry at Shermadevy (Oh?ran-ma-dSvi) said to have 
been bruit by the same Kannadi. 

Anothwform Another form of the legend is giveu in Shnugoonnv Menon’a 
History of Travancore. 

" It would seoiu that a Telug^ (?) Brahman, oommoidy known by 
the name of Kunnadia, received a donation of a large number of gold 
coins from the Mahs I*rathspa Budra of Veloor ; that this 

Brahman, by the advice of the sage Agaslyor, who resided on a hill 
in Thiruadi Posam (Travancore). built an aniout (still in existence) 
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across the Thambravami river, and opened an irrigation canal from CaArTiiBlIl. 
that spot to the extent of about twenly-ono miles ; that with the 
surplus money he built a sathram at OhSra Maha DSvi for feeding a 
certain number of Brahmans daily ; and that he appointed the holder 
of the copper plate as the perpetual manager of that institution.” 

The -writer quotes the substance of the language of the plate 
itself : — 

“ A copy of the copper sasanum in question -was procured by us. It 
purports to have been executed by Narayanappaya of the Kunnadian 
family of Bharadwaja Gothram (line) of Brahmans, professing the 
Big Yeda, and who received a donation called Kalapurusha Danum 
from Maha Bajah Gajapathi Prathapa Budra Bayer, who reigned at 
'Veloor ; that he, the recipient, resolving to perform some charity with 
the money proceeded to Thrippathi, and on invoking Yencatachala 
Swamy obtained that deity’s blessing, and in accordance with the 
commands of the swam! he repaired to the southern kingdom called 
Thiruadi D§sam (Travaneore country) where on the Malayachala 
mounta^L, he met the sage Agastyar by whose order he excavated an 
irrigation canal for the bene'S.i of the Brahmans ; with the surplus 
money he resolved to institute a sathram for the daily feeding of 
Brahmans and accoi-dingly coustruoied a building on the southern 
banks of the Thambraverni and on the western side of Ghera>Maha 
Devi Alakiyappen Swamy Kovil; Narayana Pillay, the son of 
Gopala Pillay, Brahman of Sreevatsa Gothram (line), professing the 
Yajur Yeda, and residing in the old -village or Brahman hamlet, built 
by Ohereu Porumal Bajah, was entrusted with the management of 
this sathram, a perpetual grant being made io Narayana Pillay by 
this copper plate document, executed ou Thursday, Shrawana asterism, 

Funohami Aushada month, So-wmmya Nama year of Kali 8342 (242 
A.D.) for the maintenance of the sathram of certain lands puTchased 
for 2687 Kali Yuga Bamen ' Madura vella fanams, together with 
nine slaves ofthesoilatthe rate of one hundred and thirty-five fanams, 
accompanied by a scale of the daily expenditure to be made and men- 
tioning a fixed sum as remuneration to the Superintendent Narayana 
Pillay. 

“ To this sathram, pepper was to be supplied from Travaneore, as 
that spice was a produce of that country and could not be obtained 
-without the king's permission. It was given gratis, and in the year 
970 M.E. (1795 A.D.), three years previous to his death, the old 
Bama Bajah ordered a commutation price of one hundred and eighty 
Kali fanams to be paid to the sathram, whicdi sum is paid to the 
present time.” 

This account of the origin of the aniout is evidently as legendary 
and as little trustworthy os the others. It throws light, however, 
on the personality of the ]Ianna4iyan. It may he regarded 
as certain from the plate that he was a Brahman. The date 
assigned to the transaotion in the plate, viz., A.I). 243, is of oourse a 

^ ” One Kali Yuga Bamen fanom ie still the currency of Travaneore. ” 

9 
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CiiAi>TMiill, puio invention. Iliave never found the nee ol ftlio year of the 
XaJi yiiga era or of the year of the cycle of Jujiiter in any inscrip- 
tion in Tinnevelly older than the fifteenth century A.D. But the 
date is oontradioted by a statement oontoined in the plate itself. 
The king from whom the ]Iannad.i or Oanarese Brahman received 
this donation was not one of the ancient Pandya, Chola or Ohera 
kin^s, but a monarch of comparatively modern times, a member of 
the Velui branch of the Eayars. When the Vij aya-nagara empire 
was overthrown by the Muhammadans in 1564 various princes 
belonging to the defeated but still powerful Eiyar family 
established themselves in vaiious places, one of which was Velur. 
Tirumalai Nfl.yaka, the greatest of the Nayakas of Madura (from- 
1623 to 1659) acknowledged the Riyor of Yolur as his feudal 
superior. Prataba Rudra was a common name amongst the Telugu 
dynasties. The date of the construction of the aniout is thus 
brought down within the range of probability. 

Ai^an ftyal ca- 4. The next aniout is that of Ariyanayakapuram. It'*'wiU be 
jiuram ameu . Aiiya-nayaka was a person of great importance 

in the earliest period of Nayaka history. It does not follow 
however that this Ariya-n&yaka had anything to do with the 
erection of this aniout, which receives its name from the nnmei of 
the village nearest to it. 


SuUamaUi 

aniout. 


Palaver 

aniout. 


Marudtr 

anicut. 


Puihugudi 

anicut. 


6. The fifth aniout is that of Suttam’olH. This important aniout 
supplies water of iiTigation to the town of Tinnevelly and the 
neighbourhood. 

6. The sixth is at PolavOr and supplies Palamcottah and the 
neighbourhood. The channel leading from the latter is called 
Palaiyan’a channel, and is attributed, with the original fort of 
Palamcottah, to one P&Myan, who was also a Kannadi. The latter 
Kannadi is said to have been a descendant of the former. Palavnr 
is on the left bank of the river, though the channel which leads 
from it runs along the right bank. 

7. Of all the anicuts on tbe Tamraparnl the one which supplies 
the largest extent of paddy cultivation is that at MarudOr, some 
miles to the east of Palamcottah, This aniout was almost wholly 
rebuilt in 1793, during the OoUeotorship of Mr. Torin (as an 
inscription testifies), and great improvements were again ma/lft in 
it in 1807 by Colonel Caldwell. 

8. The lost of the eight anionts, the one that is nearest to the 
sea, between Puthugudi and Srivaikuntham, was oonstruoted only 
a few years ago by Lieutenant Shephad. The river is here 800 
yards broad. The aniout cost eleven lakhs. This is the only 
aniout on the Tamraparni wholly constructed by the British 
Government. AH the amoufcs, however, have been strengthened 
and improved since the country came under British rule. 
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The P(jiiTU&UESE on the Coast op Tinnevelly, Oiupteh in. 

The Portuguese arrived at Calicut on tlie 20tli of May 1498. Vaaeoda 

They come in three small vessels under the command of Vasoo da , 

« - - ^ 11X101 mfttiou* 

Gama, the first European mariner who found his way to India by 

doubling the Cape of Good Hope. He returned to Europe the 
following year, when he presented to his sovereign a summary of 
the events of his voyage and of hia discoveries. He therein 
mentioned a place on the Tinnevelly coast, Gael (Kayal), where he 
was told that pearls were found, and which he was informed was 
under a Mussulman Idng. Not long after we find a king of 
..Uuilon living at Kayal, but it may have been true that in Vasoo 
da Gama’s time the ruler of the place was a Muhammadan, for it 
was from the Muhammadans that the Poravas shortly after asked 
to be protected ; we know from other sources that the Muhamma- 
dans wore numerous and powerful along the coast at that time, 
and I bi^ve found in Kayol itself a tradition that the last king of 
the place was a Muhammadan. 

The first settlement of the Portuguese in India was at Cochin, The 
where they established a factory in 1602. In the following year 
they erected a fort there. Prom that time they became vhiually 
masters of the whole sea coast of India, and ere long drove all 
Moorish, that is, all Muhammadan, vessels from the sea, except 
those that consented to receive Portuguese passes. Barbosa, asaAoBa’a 
Portuguese Captain, who visited many places in the east shortly information, 
after, relates that in 1514 he found Gael (Kayal) belonging to the 
king of Quilon, who generally resided there. By the king of 
Quilon we are to understand the sovereign who at a later period 
was styled, as now, the king of Travanoore. Marco Polo in 1293 
distinguished between the kingdom of Quilon and the kingdom of 
Travanoore, the latter of which he called the kingdom of “ Comari.” 

At the time, however, of the arrival of the Portiiguese Travanoore 
was found to have absorbed Quilon. If we are to suppose that the 
king of Quilon foimd by Barbosa at Kftyal was tbe reigning king 
of Travanoore himself, he must, according to Ti’avancore authorities, 
have been Sri Vira Ravivarraa. It does not seem certain however 
that it was the reigning Baja himself, for each of the Raja’s 
brothers is cominonly called Raja, and a little later on, in Xavier’s 
time, we find that it was a relative of the king who was residing at The hinc of 
Kayal. However this may he, it is clear that Kayal was regarded 
by the earliest Portuguese as belonging to Travanoore, and that the 
Idiig of Travanoore was regarded as the legitimate sovereign of the 
whole of the south of TinneveUy. This is qirite in accordance with 
Tinnevelly traditions and inscriptions, and in particular with the 
records contained in the temple at Triohendur. At that time the 
Pclncjya Rajas had sunk into insigniffcance, and the Nayakas of 
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CHAPTEa llj. Matlura had not yet consolidated their power. " It was natural 
therefore that the king of the adjaoent territory of Travancore 
should take the opportunity of bringing at least the southern 
portion of Tinnevehy under his rule. 

In 1517 the Portuguese established a settlement, with a fort, at 
Oolombo in Ceylon ; and in 1622 they sent a commission from 
Cochin to MailapUr, or Saint Thomd, near Madras, to search for 
the body of Saint Thomas, which was supposed to have been 
preserved in the church at a place called the Little Mount. "We 
cannot doubt that long ere that date they had explored the whole 
of the Tinnevelly coast, and made themselves acquainted with the 
lucrative pearl fishery to which their attention had been called by 
Yasco da Gama, and which had been carried on along that coast 
from the beginning of the historical period to that time. 


The Pirst ExPEnmoN of the Pobtxtgubbe. 


Emliaasy of 
the Faravaa 
to Coohin. 


The 

Portuguese 
in power 
along the 
coast. 


The first recorded appearance, however, of any Portngues^e 
expedition on the Tinnevelly coast was in 1532, when a deputation 
of Paravas, people of the fisher oaste, came to Cochin for the 
purpose of obtaining the aid of the Portuguese against the Moors 
or Muhammadans. The chief place along the ooast then as now 
inhabited by Muhammadans was K&yalpattanam, a town not to 
be confounded, as it has often been, with Eayal, now called Old 
Kftyal. The deputation to Ooohin is said to have comprised 
seventy persons. They were successful in their application, and 
an expedition was fitted out. Father Michael Vaa, the Vicar- 
General at Cochin, accompanied the fleet with some priests, and is 
desorihed by Xavier some years afterwords as “ the true father of 
the Comorin Christians.” The application of the Paravas to the 
Portuguese at Cochin and the plan they adopted of securing their 
help by promising to embrace their religion were owing, it is said, 
to the advice given them by a native, himself a recent convert, 
called Joam de Cruz. The members of the deputation were 
baptised at Cochin by Father Vaz, and on his arrival on the coast, 
after the overthrow of the Muhammadans, 20,000 Paravas, inhahit- 
ing thirty villages, are said to have been baptised. Looking at these 
ciroumstances I think we cannot err in setting down 1532 as the 
date of the oommenoement of the Portuguese power on the 
Tinnevelly coast. Xavier writes that the ohiefs of the Saracens 
(Muhammadans) were slain and that their power was utterly 
broken. By 1542, when he first visited the coast, the pearl fishery 
had fallen entirely into Portixguese hands. The places where the 
Portuguese had established themselves in Xavier’s time wei’e 
ManapS-flu, Punnaikayal, Juticorin, and Yemhar, but it wifi 
appear afterwards, from notes from early Portuguese writers 
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■communicated t« mo by Dr. Burnell, that till about 1582 Ciupmniii, 
Punnaikayol was their principal settlement and Tutioorin a place 
of less importance. 

Ineoads of the “Babages.” 

Between 1532, the date of the expedition against the “ Moora ”, Ravagea of 
and 1542, the first year of Xavier’s residence on the coast, a new 
enemy came upon the scene, an enemy much more formidable than 
the Moors, and one with which even the Portuguese found it more 
difficult to deal. These were the “ Badages ” whose ravages are so 
-frequently described and so pathetically deplored in Xavier’s 
letters. Xavier represents them as lawless marauders ; by another 
writer, as we shall see, they are described as tax-gatherers; and 
doubtless both representations were correct, for this extraordinary 
combination of the characters of tax-gatherer and marauder 
continued to be common in the south till the cession of the Cornatio 
to the East India Company.’ In one village near Cape Comorin 
Xavier himself was a witness of the horrors the Badages had 
inflicted, and it will presently be seen that even the Portuguese 
settlements themselves were not safe. 

Who were these Badages? I have already mentioned that Who were 
“ Badages ” stands for Yadugas, that is, Nayakas. The Canarese ^ 
form of the name is Badaga, the literal meaning is northern, and 
the Ifay^:as are so colled in the Tamil country because being 
Telugus they oame from the north. The division of the Nayakas 
called Yodugas is that of Tirumalai Nayaka’s caste. Their title 
as a caste is Nayaka or Nayudu, hut the name by which they are 
ordinarily called and by which they are distinguished from other 
Nayakas is Yadugas. A Jesuit writer of that time describes the 
Badages as “ the collectors of the royal taxes, a race of overhearing 
and insolent men, and commonly called Nairs.” Here the writer. Collectors of 
who resided on the western coast, inaccurately uses the MalayAlam 
term Nair (Na.yar) instead of the corresponding Tamil Naik, or 
Nayaka, In other respects his definition is correot. One expres- 
sion he uses is noticeable — “ the royal taxes,” This meant the taxes 
claimed by the Rayas of Yijaya-nagara (or the kmgs of Narsinga, 
as they were generally called hy the Portuguese), wliich were 
exacted through their lieutenants at Madura and elsewhere, who 
had not yet succeeded in making themselves independent of their 
master’s. Xavier used a variety of means for protecting the 
Christian villages, that is, the villages of the Paravas along the Xavior’s 
coast, from the violence of the Badages, one of which was his 
intercession in their behalf with the king of Travancore. He Twvancore. 
calls this king hy the strange name of “ Iniquitrihirimns.” The 
only portion of this name which seenfs capable of explanation is 
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CHArrERlII. the laetj birimus, ‘which probably stands for Varpia, the IC&hatriya. 

title affixed to the personal name of each Travanoore ting. 
According to the Travanoore lists the king at that time was cnlled 
Udaya Martanda Varma who reigned from 1537 to 1660. No 
name in the list and no Hindu name I know seems to bear any 
resemblance to Iniquitri. The copier of Xavier’s letter probably 
mistook his ■writing. Can the name have been intended for that 
of a king of Travanoore who reigned some time previously, Vira 
Eavi? 

Power o£ ihe Xavier describes this king as “ the groat king of Travanoore ” 
line™"*** and speaks of him as having authority over all South India. Again 
he speaks of the oppressed Poravas as the king’s subjects. Ho"- 
mentions that a near relative of the king resided at Tael’ (that is 
Gael = Kayal). It is e-vident, however, that the power of the 
king of Travanoore along the Tinnevelly coast had become at that 
time little better than nominal. He gave his sympathy, but 
apparently was unable to render any real assistance ; and tbo follow- 
ing year we End that Travanoore ' itself was invaded by the 
“Eadages” in greater force and better armed than when they 
went against the poor fishermen of the coast. According to some 
accounts the Eilja was more indebted to Xavier than to his force 
* of Xoirs for deliverance from this danger, a panic having, it is said, 
Travanoore. boen produced in the ranks of the Badages by Xavier’s sudden 
apponrance in the front of their host. The Badages failed in their 
attempt to conquer Trav'auoore, but from that time forward we 
hear no more of the power of the king of Travanoore in Tinnovelly, 
and from time to time we find the Nayaka rulers of Madura’ 
claiming the right of levying tribute on Travanoore itself. It is 
admitted, however, that the king of Travanoore paid them tribute 
only when compelled. At the time these confiiots wore occurring 
between the Badages and the Paravas the Pand.ya kings of the 
second scries still professed to reign over the whole country. The 
Paij^ya of that time, according to an inscription of mine, was 
Vib’ama Pand.ya. But nobody seems to have cared about In'-m 
or taken any notice of him. 

Moth-os of the What can have been the motive of the special hostility of the 
"Badagos.” «]3adages,” lhatis, of the Nayaka emissaries and representatives of 
the Vijaya-nagara Eayas and their Madura deputies against the 
unwarlike Pnrava fishermen along the coast of Tinnevelly ? They 
were said to have expressed “ their determination to expel the 

I The nomeof this place is written Tael, Tale or Tala. As it is said to have 
heen two le.tgues from Manapadn, Ta^ai, a fishing village on the coast, wonld appear 
to have 'been meant. It is difHcnlt, however, to suppose that a relation of the king 
of Travancore wouldhe living at a poor fishing village, when it was so much more 
natnral for him to live at Kdjiil where Barbosa not long before found the king 
himself, Cacl wonld easily hiive been written by mistake Tael. 
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'Christians, hoth natives and foreigners, from the coast.” "Whence Chapteb hi. 
this determination P Q’he Nayoka rulers of Madura tolerated E^pi^tion 
Eohert de Nohili and his Christian oonveris at Madura itself of the_ 
some time later. "Why were they not equally willing to tolerate 
the Chi'istian Poravos? The reason is that the Paravas had 
changed their’ nationality as well as their religion. Xavier in one 
of his letters to a colleague speaks of the Paravas as “ subjects of 
His Portuguese Majesty,” and nothing can he more evident from 
all the letters written hy him and others during hia two years’ stay 
than that the entii’e civil and criminal jurisdiction of the fishery 
coast had been seized upon hy the Portuguese, and that all dues and 
taxes, including the valuable revenue arising from the pearl fishery, The policy of 
had "been assumed hy the governors appointed hy the Portuguese 
Viceroy. The Poriuguese had not asked any native potentate’s 
consent to the foi-mation of their settlements. They seized 
possession of the whole fishery coast, established settlements 
whereve?*they pleased, and conferred on the Paravas the some- 
what dangerous privilege of being Portuguese subjects. Hence 
the repeated violent efforts of the H adages, or representatives of the 
Madura Nayakas, to compel the Pmavas to pay tax and tribute, 
not to the Portuguese, but to themselves. It will be noticed that 
amongst the expedients adopted by Xavier for the purpose of 
protecting his flock from the violence of the Badages, that of 
advising them to pay the taxes demanded of them and submitting 
to the authority of Madura had not "a place. 

The coast was generally called by Xavier the Comorin Coast, Government 
the villages along the coast amongst which he itinerated the 
Comorin villages, and the Christian converts the Comorin Chris- 
tians. Later on, however, the coast was commonly called the 
Pesoaria, the fishery, by which the pearl fishery was denoted, 
and the principal functionary amongst the Portuguese on the coast 
was styled the Captain of the Fishery. The Portuguese, at least 
in that early period, were more fortunate in relation to the 
profits of the pearl fishery than the Dutch were afterwards, for Profits of the 
whilst the Dutch had always to pay a shore of the profits of the 
fishery to the Nftyakas of Madura or the Setupati of Eamnad, 
the Portuguese found themselves for a time strong enough and the 
Native rulers weak enough (or distant enough) to allow of their 
appropriating the whole of the profits to themselves. "When the 
Portuguese grew weaker and the N&yakas stronger, a different 
arrangement had to be submitted to. 

In Guen’ero’s “Eolation ” of the Missions on the coast ( 1604 ) Portuguese 
the Naya^ is spoken of as " Lord of those lands,” and as holding 
his court in Madura, from which it is evident that the sovereignty 
over the coast had ceased to be claimed by the Portuguese. I 
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CiiAPTEalll, find also from another authority that in 1609, the Paravas paid. 

their dues, not to the Portuguese, but to the representatives of 
the Madura Government. Bishop Barretto in 1616 complains 
that the people were much oppressed by the Niyaka of Madura. 
Pumiaikayal. The principal settlement of the Portuguese for about fifty years 
after their arrival seems to have been Punnaikftyal. Punnai means 
the TTidion laurel, Kayal a lagoon opening into the sea. Old 
Kayal is situated to the north of the Tamraporni river, Punnai- 
kayal to the south, very near the mouth and right on the seashore. 
It is now only a fishing village, but some traoes remain of its 
former greatness. The foundations of some European bungalows 
and warehouses are still seen, with a portion of an enciroliirg^ 
wall ; and a distinct tradition survives of the existence of a fort 
during the Portugfuese period, of a siege, a battle, and a defeat. 
This it win be seen is quite in accordance with the historical 
notice which will be found beneath under the head of 1853, 
There is also a tradition of the death by the hands of thb enemy 
of Father Antonio (Antonio Oriminalis), Xavier’s successor. 

For the following items of information about Punnaikayal 
subsequently to Xavier’s time, I am indebted to Dr. Burnell, 
who has taken them fram eaily Portuguese writers, especially 
DeSousa : — 

Annals of 1551. Two hospitals and a seminaryfounded at Punicale. 

*u^'onfte Punicale, the chief place on the coast, there was a mud 

ooMt. taken by the Badages, Oouutinho, Captain of 

the Fishery, being defeated. 

1563. Punicale retaken by the fleet from Calicut. 

1660. There was a garrison at Punicale of fifty men. 

1563. Shortly alter 1563, when Oeesar Frederic visited the coast, 
the fishers for pearls still continued to pay for permission to the 
representative of the King of Portugal. The Madura NSyakas had, 
therefore, not yet succeeded in gaming supreme power. 

1570. Great famine on the fishery coast. Father Henriquea 
established famine relief houses, in some of which fifty persons were 
daily fed. 

Don Sebastian Hmits to the Christian fishermen the tithes on 
pearls. 

1678. DeSousa states that in 1678 Father JoSo de Faria out Tamil 
types and printed certain religious books the same year on the 
PesoariA coast, that is, on the ooaet of TinneveUy. The books were 
the Dootrina Christiana, the Flos Sanctorum (an epitome of the lives 
of the Saints), and some others. 

Panlinus a Sanoto Bartolomeeo seems to make the same state- 
mfrodttced. reference to Cochin. He says that at Cochin in 1577 

brother, Joannes Gonsalves, out Malabax-Tamil types and 
printed a Doctrina Christiana, and tb.at the next year a Flos 
Sanctorum followed. It c&tainly looks very much as if the same 
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•iiioident were refitrred lo by both writers. If one of these naara- OHAnm ill. 
tives is to be aooepted and the other rejeoted, the one which has 
the best claim to be accepted is the one which relates to Tinnevelly, 
as DeSousa compiled his book from MSS. in Goa in the seventeenth 
century, a century before Paulinus. This is an interesting 
incident, as being the first introduction of printing on the 
Coromandel Coast. It does not seem to have been carried on any 
further. The next Tamil printing we hear of is at Ambalaka^u 
in the Coohin country in 1679. 

The Peaui. Fishery. 

I Bubjoin here Csesar Frederic’s description of the pearl fishery 
as carried on in his time. It seems probable that bis observations 
were made at Kayal (or Punnaikayal), that being the only place 
on tbe coast he mentions. Csesar Frederic was a Venetian merohant, 
a fellow*90untryman of Marco Polo. He spent eighteen years in 
India between 1563 and 1681, and his visit to Tinnevelly and the 
scene of the pearl fidiery must have been in or soon after 1563 

" Or THE Peabl Fisheht m the Guir or Minnar. 

'• The sea along the coast which extends foom Cape Comorin to the 
low land of Kayal and the island of Zeilan (Ceylon) is called the pearl 
fishery. This fishery is made every year, beginning in March or 
April, and lasts fifty days. The fishery is by no means made every 
year at one place, but one year at one place, and another year at 
another place; all however in the same sea, ’When the fishing 
season approaches, some good divers are sent to discover where 
the greatest quantity of oysters are to be found under water ; and 
then directly facing that place which is chosen for the fishery a 
village with a number of houses, and a bazaar, all of stone, is built, 
which stands as long ns the fishery lasts, and is amply supplied with 
all necessaries. Sometimes it happens near places already inhabited, 
and at other timee at a distance from any habitations. The fishers 
or divers are all Christians of the country, and aU are permitted 
to engage in this fishery, on payment of certain duties to the king 
of Portugal and to the churches of the Friars of Saint Paul on that 
coast. Happening to be there one year in my peregrinations, I saw 
the order used in fishing which is as follows : — 

“ During the continuance of the fishery, there are always threo or 
four armed foists or galHots stationod to defend the fishermen from 
pirates. Usually the fishing boats unite in companies of three or four 
together. These boats resemble our pilot boats at Venice, but are 
somewhat smaller, having seven or eight men in each. I have seen 
of a morning a great number of these boats go oUt to fish, anchoring 
in 16 or 18 fathoms water, which is the ordinaiy depth along this 
coast. When at anchor, they cast a rop» into the sea, having a great 

• 10 
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Chapteb III. atone at one end. Tken a man haying his enns WI stopped, and his 
body anointed -wit]! oil, and a basket hanging to his neck or under his 
left arm, goes down to the bottom of the sea along the rope, and fillB 
his basket with oysters as fast as ha can. "When that is fuU, he 
shakes the rope, and hie companions draw him up with the basket. 
The divers follow eadh other in sucoossion in this manner tUl the boat 
isdoaded with oysters, and they return at evening to the fishing village. 
Then each boat or company makes their heaps of oysters at some 
distance from each other, so that a long row of great heaps of oysters 
are seen piled along the shore. These are not touched tiU the fishing 
is over, when each company sits down beside its own heap, and falls 
to opening the oyster, which is now easy, as the fish within are all 
dead and dry. If every oyster had pearls in them it would he •a'^ 
profitable occupation, but there are many whidi have none. There 
are certain persons called Ohitini (Chettis) who are learned in pearls ; 
and are employed to sort and value them according to their weight, 
beauty, aud gooduees, dividing them into four sorts. Tho first sort 
which are round are named aia of Portugal, os they are Ijpught by 
the Portuguese. The second, which are not round, are named aia of 
Bengal. The third, which are inferior to the second, are called aia of 
Oanora, which is the name of the kingdom of Bijanagur or Narsinga, 
into which they are sold. And the foiuth, or lowest kind, is oaUod 
aia of Oambaia,' heing sold into the comttf. Thus sorted, and prioos 
affixed to each, there are merchants from oU countries ready with 
their money, so that in a few clays all the pearls are bought up accord- 
ing to their goodness and weight.” 

The author of the Eeport on the Tinnevelly Census, in whieffi 
the above is included, observes of this description of the pearl 
fishery that it is “ as applicable to the method of prooedtue at the 
present day, as when it was written nearly 300 years ago, except 
that from some causes hut little understood the hanks of recent 
years have unfortunately ceased to furnish a supply of the valuable 
oysters yielding the pearl of oommeroe.” 

Toticomn under the Portu&uebb. 

The first appearance of the Portuguese in force in Tuticorin was 
in 1533, when the fleet despatched from Cochin broke the power 
of the Muhammadans along the coast and the Paravas were 
baptised by Father Michael Vaz and his assistant priests. The 
number said to have been baptised was, as has been said, 20,000 
inhabiting thirty villages from Cape Comorin northwards. Of these 


> It IB not clear what was meant hy am. Haya, horae, was the title of the 
first of eight varieties of peails sent hy king DevenipiatiBaa in. B.C, 306 to King 
AaOka. See Emerson Tennenfs Ceylon, Each of Obbsot Erodoric’s varieties, 
itowever, was called the am of soch and such a kingdom. Can the oidinaiy word 
aya (in Tamil ayam), whioh means "tax" have been intendodP This is the 
impiesston of the Tutioorin tradew, as thoy say the tax to the PortugiieBe, &c., was 
paid in peails, '' 
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yiUages Tuticorin was one, but it is nnflertain wben a regular settle- Ckapteh hi. 
ment was formed there by the Portuguese. In 1643, when the ' 
celebrated Xavier arrived, Tuticorin. had a Portuguese Q-ovemor. 

The establishment of the settlement there must, therefore, be Date of the 
placed somewhere in the ten years between 1532 and lc42, but 
from 1632 for some fifty years the inhabitants of Tutieorin were poitugnese 
regarded, like the rest of the baptised Paravas, as Portuguese 
subjects. 

Tuticorin is the European equivalent of the Tamil name of the 
place Tflttukkudi. The cerebral d of Tuttukkudi became r in the 
mouth of Europeans by that rule of mispronunciation by which 
„M!anappad.u, another place in the neighbouihood, became Manapar. 

The final n in Tuticorin was added for some such euphonic reasons 
as turned Xochchi into Cochin and Kumari into Comorin. TheMeauing of 
meaning of the name Tuttukkudi is said to be the town where 
the wells get filled up ; from tuttu (properly turttu), to fill up 
a well, ^d kudi, a place of habitation, a town. This derivation, 
whether the true one or not, has at least the merit of being 
appropriate, for in Tuticorin the silting up of old wells and the 
opening out of new ones are events of almost daily occurrence. 

Tuticorin was not only a village, but appears to have been a place 
of some little trade, before the arrival of the Portuguese ; but the 
Portuguese were especially . attracted to it by the advantages 
ofEered by its harboiu, which is the only place that can be called 
a harbour along the entire Coromandel Coast. The harbour is 
well sheltered from every wind by islands and spits of sand. 
Unfortunately it is so shallow that only vessels of sixty tons* 
burthen can load in it. Had it not been for this disadvantage 
Tuticorin might have eclipsed Madras. The Portuguese, as we 
have seen, made Punnaikayal their chief station for a time, but as Tnticonn 
there is only an open road-stead there, without any thing that 
could be called a harbour, they made Tuticorin their chief settle- 
ment from about 1580 Probably the vessels used by the early 
Portuguese, though built in Europe, were not much larger than 
good-sized oountiy craft, so that they would be able to load and 
unload inside the harbour. Probably also the harbour was a few 
feet deeper then than it is now. This indeed may be regarded not 
as a probability, but as a certainty, for there is abundant evidence 
to prove that the whole coast has been steadily rising little by little 
out of the sea for ages. 

The principal idand, that on which the light-house stands, is 
called Pandiyan-tivu, the idand of the Pandyan, Coral, called in 
Tamil nurai-kal, foam-stone, is formed abundantly in the shallow coial. 
water outside the idands. Whenever people dig in the town of 
Tuticorin they find about two feet beneath the surface a thin layer, 
generally only a few inches in thickness, of a fine-grained grit- 
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Chapter III. slone, callod by the uatives' uppukal, salt-stone^ formed by tbe- 
induration of the upper surface of the sea bed ■when the sea ooverocT 
the place. Underneath this stratum we find sea sand, the larger 
grains above, -the smaller below, as is usual in sedimentary deposi- 
tions. Sea sand and sheila, inoluding deep sea shells, are found 
lying on the surface of the ground pr a few inches beneath the 
surface, as far inland as Slorampallain, at the fifth milestone on 
the road to Palomoottah. Ihe gnt-stone formation lies beneath, 
as elsewhere, all along the oosst, and is found half a mile further 
inland. It also is full of recent shells ; hnt with this difference 
that the shells in the grit-stone are fossilised and very much 
comminuted. The shells lying on the surface are not fossilised, < 
many of them are nearly perfect, and some retoLn trooes of their 
original colour. I found the open country near the Korampallam 
C^rli-stone. tank covered 'with deep sea shells, suoh as ohanks, peetens, oysters, 
and a few pearl-oysters. I found in places also largo quantities of 
sea shore sheUs. The place in the vioinity of the XCSrampallam 
sluice, where I found these ohanks, &c’., is 11 feet above the present 
level of the sea at Tutioorin. Ohanks are usually found in 
7-fathom water, hut we may take a uiiTn'-miTm depth of 6 MTinTy^a ^ 
and reckon 30 feet for the depth of their habitat. This added to 
11 gives us about 40 feet, as the depth of the sea which swept over 
DeepBea jaieils Tutioorin at that early period when these shell fidi were living in 
found inland, bottom at Korampallam. The natives of Tutioorin confirm 

this conclusion by a so-called tradition. They say that it was at 
Korampallam, when the sea come np to that place, that Tutioorin 
first began to be built, and that as the sea retired they built their 
houses further and further to the eastward, till they reached the 
place where Tutioorin now stands, and where it has stood ever 
sinoe the arrival of the white men. This seems to me a tradition 
invented to account for the fact whioh people oonld not help 
observing, that sea shells were found lying on the surface of the 
ground at Korampallam. I do not think it probable that the date 
of the commencement of the elevation of the land was so recent as 
this tradition would make la believe, though probably it was after 
Tinnevolly began to be inhabited. iSee Appendix TV. 

k 

Kibst Reliable Noxices of Tuticokin. 

Govamorof The first reliable notices of the Portuguese settlement at 
dubconn. Tutioorin I find in Xavier’s letters, whioh were written on the spot, 

or in the neighbourhood, in 1542-44. Tutioorin had then a 
Portuguese Governor, who was probably also the Governor of the 
other settlements on the coast, for in his letters to his assistant, 
Francis Manoias, Xavier always speaks of the Governor in the 
singular. It is probably that it was the same functionary who 
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•Tfas afterwards galled Captain of flie Pisliory. The principal Chapteb ill, 
letter relating to Tutioorin is one -wMch records a disaster. It 
■was dated at Alendale (a small Parava village three miles south of 
Triohendllr, properly Alandnlai), 5th September 1544. An attack 
had been made by the dreaded Badages (Nayckas from Madura) 
on the Governor of Tutioorin. Xavier’s letter on tho subject was Tutioorin 
addressed to Manoias at Punnaika,yal. He says: “I have jiist 
received the most terrible news respeetiug the Governor (of 
Tutioorin), that his ship has been burnt, and his house on shore 
also destroyed by fire j that he has himself been robbed of every 
thing, and has retired to tho islands in broken spirits and utter 
destitution. Ely to his relief, I oonjure you in the name of 
charity ; carry with you as many as you can get together of your Xaviar’s 
people at Punioale, and aU the boats which are there, filled with 
provisions, and especially with a supply of fresh water. Use the 
utmost despatch, for the oxtremity of the man’s distress admits of 
no delay, I am writing to the Patangats^ (headmen) of Combutur 
and Bembare® in the most urgent terms, to render you every 
possible assistanoe in disohorge of their boundon duty to their 
Governor. Let them load as many boats as are fit for the service Boats sent to 
with provisions and fresh water, for it is wall known that they are 
deficient in that necessary. I wish many boats to bo sent, that 
these may be the means of oariymg over to the mainland the crowd 
of all ages, who were driven to take refuge in these inhospitable 
rooks by the same incursion as drove the Governor thither.” Ho 
adds The same calamity has overwhelmed very many Christians 
also.” This calamity came to an end ere long, but by what means 
does not appear. 

Two months later Xavier writes to Manoias again : “ TeU N. 

Barbosa (the Governor or Captain of the Fishery) from me not to 
employ any person in the pearl fisheries at Tutioorin, who have 
taken possession of the houses of the Christian exiles ; as the King 
and the Viceroy have given me authority in this matter, I positively 
forbid it.” To understand the style of language employed by 
Xavier it is necessary to remember that he had been made a Eoyal XaTier|s 
Commissioner with extraordinary powers. About the same time he 
obtained on order from the King of Portugal that tho pearl fishery 
should be entirely in the hands of the Christians. 

For the following particulars respecting Tuticorin I am indebted 
as before to Dr. Burnell. 


> Fdtangat moans Fattangkatti (tiUo-wearer), tho title of a headman amongst the 
Faiavas. 

s Bemhaie is easily identified with Yemhar, hut it was a long time before I 
discoTored that hy "Oomhutur” (confounded by some with fax-oB Ooimbatoie) wo 
are to understand EombukiieiyCr, a small fishii^ village near Eayalpattwam. 
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time. 


Correa, -writing atont 1660, says that in 1644 (when as wa 
hare seen Xavier himself was on the coast) tho places in which ■- 
there were most Christians were Tuticorin and Manapa^u. 

A church was huilt at Tuticorin in 1583 (DeSousa). It was 
dedicated to “ Nossa Senhora da Piedode,” and 600 persons com- 
jnunioated at the first mass said in it. This name is supposed to 
be 'On error — See in the chapter on Roman Catholic Missions a 
quotation from Guerrero in 1600 relating to the name of this 
church. 

In liunohoten’s map (1696) Gael appears, but not Tuticorin. 
He only mentions a Captain of the Fishery. 

I finil the following names of places on or near’ the coast men- , 
tioned in Xavier’s letters : — Tuticorin, Manapadu, Punnaikayal, 
Kombuldraiyur, Alandulai, Kayal, Tslai, VirapSndiyanpattonam, 
Yembaru, Pudiourim (Puduta4-i), Trinohandour (Tiruchendur), 
Pattanam. 

Bfddaras mentions that the Dutch took Tuticorin i^m the 
Portuguese in 1658. He mentions the eristeneo of ohurohes along 
the coast, but soys nothing of Portuguese settlements. It may be 
assumed that by that time Tuticorin was the only place on the 
coast where the Portuguese continued to bear rule. Boldoous says 
that Tuticorin was not fortified, and this appears from his view. 
It will be seen that a fort was erected in Tuticorin by the Dutch 
shortly before 1700. Prior to that, however, tho portion of the 
town which is now inhabited by tho higher Hindu castes was 
called Yadi, the endosure. Both during the Portuguese period 
and during that of the Dutch the chief trade of Tuticorin was 
with Ceylon. 

In addition to the Goanese Church at Tuticorin the only other 
relio of the Portuguese period I have seen is a tomb-stone of a 
Native Roman GathoUo female with a Portuguese name, dated 
1618. The oldest thing in Tuticorin appears to be a great Baobab 
tree, near the ohuroh, probably planted tiiere by some early Arab 
merchants and said hy tradition to hove been standing there before 
the church was erected. The Baobab is tbe Adansonia Digitata, 
an African tree, oalled the monkey-bread hy the Negroes. The 
natives of Tuticorin call it “ the tree without a name.” 

Tuticorin under the Dutch. 

The first mercantile expedition despatched hy the Dutch to 
the east was in 1696. In 1602 the first Dutch drip was seen in 
Ceylon, from which period till 1658, when the Portuguese were 
expelled from Ceylon and the Coromandel Coast, the Dutch and 
the Portuguese were incessantiy at war. Colombo was taken hy 
the Dutch m 1666, three years before the capture of Tuticorin. 
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The Dutcli ]i£«i faotories also at Vembai’, VaipaJ, Punnaitayal, Chapteb in. 
Old ^ Kayal, Manapadu, and Cape Oomorm. They tad several Dutch"" 
trading out-stations also in places in tte interior as at Alv3.r factories. 
Tirunagari. At Tuticorin they tad latterly a Resident, a more 
important funotionary ttan Qovemor. The Dutct did not, like 
tte Portuguese, claim civil auttority over tte Paravas, tte caste, of 
dsiermen aloag the coast, but they professed ftemselves to be their 
patrons and protectors, and it "was to tte interest of tte Paravas to 
keep on teims of amity "with tteir Dutch neighbours, as they 
thereby gained protection from tte exactions and oppressions of tte 
Hindu and Muhammadan rulers of the interior. Before the Head of the 
drrival of the Dutch tte residence of tibe “ Jati-talaivan,” the head 
of tte (Parava) caste, is said to have been at Ylrapandiyanpat- 
tanam, but as the Dutch wanted to avail themselves of his local 
influence, they induced bi-m to take up his abode in Tuticorin. 

A letter ■written by a French Missionaiy, Father Martin, in 
1700, qUoted in Lookmau,’s Travels of the Jesuits, describes 
Tuticorin as a flourishing town of more than 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. I am very doubtful about the aoouraoy of this estimate of 
the population. It is now one of the most flourishing towns on 
the coast, is a railway terminus, and is governed by a municipality, 
yet its population, when the census of 1871 was taken, was imder jPopptitjoD of 
11,000. The same ■writer describes the natural harbour of 
Tuticorin as the only one on the coast in which a European vessel 
could attempt to pass the stormy season, from which it would 
appear that, iu consequence either of the harbour being deeper then 
than it is now, or of the smaller size of the European vessels, or from 
both causes, it was possible for European vessels at that time (in 
1700) to ride inside the harbour. The writer says : “ Tuticorin 
appears a handsome town to those who arrive at it by sea. We 
observe several buildings which are lofty enough in the two islands 
that shelter it ; like^wise a small fortress built a few years since by 
the Dutch, to secure themselves from the insults of the idolaters 
who come from the inland countries ; and several spacious ware- 
houses built by the water side, all which look pretty enough. But 
the instant the spectator is landed, all this beauty vanishes ; and 
he perceives nothing but a large town built mostly of hurdles. 

The Dutch draw considerable revenues from Tuticorin, though Tlic 
they are not absolute masters of it. The whole fishery coast 
belongs partly to the king of Madura, and the rest to the prince 
of Marava, who not long since shook off the yoke of the Madura 
monarch, whose tributary he was. The Dutch attempted some 
years since to purchase of the prince of Marava his right to the 
fishing coast and all the countiy dependent on it ; and for this 
purpose sent him a splendid embassy ^■with magnificent presents. 
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Chaptib III, The prince thouglit fit to receive the presents, S'nd proiuised fine' ■ 
'' things, but has not yet been so good as his word. 

Dutch mono- The Dutch had already obtained from the king of Madura the 
monopoly of the fisheiy of the Tinnevelly coast, and drew a 
considerable revenue from licenses to fish, which they granted to 
all applicants at the rate of sixty ecus^ and occasionally more for 
each vessel employed, the number of licensed vessels amounting 
often to as many as six or seven hundred. The conch-shell fishery 
was also theirs within the same limits as the pearl fishery, and 
yielded a oonsiderablG profit. Their ordinary trade was in doths 
manufactured at Madm'o, for which they gave in exchange Japan 
leather and Molucca spices. The Jesuit Missionary, from whose 
letters these particulars have been obtained, furnishes an account 
of the manner in whioh the pearl fishery was carried on by the 
Dutch in 1700. Though I have already quoted the descriptions 
of Marco Polo end Osesar Frederic, I cannot forbear quoting 
this description also, whioh is particularly full and cloai' 

Mautih’s Account of the Pea»l Fishery in 1700. 

"In the early part of the year the Dutch sent out ten or twelve 
vessels in different directions to tost the localities in which it appeared 
desirable that the fishery of the year should be carried on ; and from 
each vessel a few divers were let down, who brought up each a few 
thousand oysters, whioh were heaped upon the shore in separate heaps 
of a thousand each, and opened and examined. If the peoi'ls found 
in each heap were found by the appraisers to be worth an ecu or more, 
the beds from which the oysters were taken were held to be capable 
of yielding a rich harvest ; if they were worth no more than ttirty 
sous, the beds were considered unlikely to yield a profit over and 
above the expense of working them. As soon as the testing was 
completed, it was puhlidy announced either that there would or that 
there would not he a fishery that year. In the former case enormous 
crowds of people assembled on the coast on the day appointed for the 
commencement of the fishery ; traders came there with wares of aU 
kinds ; the roadstead was crowded with shipping ; drums were 
beaten and muskets fired ; and everywhere the greatest excitement 
prevailed, until the Dutch Commissioners arrived from Colombo with 
great pomp and ordered the prooeedings to be opened with a salute of 
cannon. Immediately afterwards the fishing vessels all weighed 
anchor and stood out to sea, preceded by two large Dutch sloops, 
which in due time drew off to tiie right and left, and marked the limits 
of the fishery ; and when each vessel reached its place, half of its comple- 
ment of divers plunged into the sea, each with a heavy stone tied to Lis 
feet to make him sink rapidly and furnished with a sock in whioh to put 
his oysters, and having a rope tied round his body, the end of wHoh 


> miter Icing a Frenchmiin mentions a Erench coin then current. The 

contained five francs. The name js now obsolete. 
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. wa? passed round^a pulley and held Ly some of the hoatmen. Thus Okapush III. 
equipped the diver plunged in, and on reaching the hottom fiUed his 
sack mth oysters until his breath fiiiled ; when he pulled a string with 
which he was provided, and the signal being perceived by the boat- 
men above, he was forthwith hauled up by the rope, together with his 
sack of oysters. No artificial appliances of any kind were used to 
enable the men to stay under water for long periods : they wore 
accustomed to the work from infancy almost, and consequently did it 
easily and well. Some were much more skilful and lasting than others, 
and it was usual to pay them no proportion to their powers — a praetico 
which led to much emulation and occasionally to fatal results. 

Anxious to outdo aU his fellows, a divor would sometimes persist in 
' collecting until he was too weak to pull the string ; and would bo 
drawn up at lost half or quite drowned. And very often a greedy 
man would attack and rob a successful neighbour undei* water : and 
instances were known in wbioh divers who had been thus heated 
took down knives and murdered their plunderers at the bottom of the 
sea. soon as all the first set of divers had come up, and their 
takings had been examined and thrown into the hold, the second set 
went down. After an interval the first set dived again, and after 
them the second ; and so on turn by turn. The work was very 
exhausting, and the strongest man could not dive oftener than seven or 
eight times in a day ; so that the day’s diving was finished always 
before noon. 

“ The diving over, the vessels returned to the const and discharged 
their cargoes : and the oysters were all thrown into a kind of park 
and left for two or three days, at the end of which time they opened 
and disclosed their treasures. The pearls having heen extracted 
from the shells and carefully washed, were placed in a metal receptacle 
containing some five or six colanders of graduated sizes, which were 
fitted one into another so as to leave a space between the bottoms of 
every two, and were pierced with holes of varying sizes ; that whicli had 
the largest holes being tbe topmost colander, and that whioh had 
the smallest being the undermost. When dropped into colander No. 1 
all but the very finest pearls foil through into No. 2, and most of them 
passed into Nos. 3, 4, and 5 ; whilst the smallest of all, the seeds, 
were strained off into the receptacle at the bottom. When all had 
staid in their proper colanders, they were classified and valued accord- 
ingly. The largest or those of the first class were the most valuable : 
and it is expressly stated in the letter from whioh this information is 
extracted that the value of any given pearl was appraised almost 
exclusively with reference to its size, and was hold to be affooted but 
little by its shape and lustre. The valuation over, the Dutch generally 
bought the finest pearls. They considered that they had a right of pre- 
emption : at the same time they did not compel individuals to sell if 
imwilling. All the pearls taken on the first lay belonged by express 
reservation to tbe king or to tbe Situpati, according as the place of 
their taking lay off the coasts of the one or the other. The Dutch did 
not, as was often asserted, claim the pearls taken on the second day. 

11 
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Ohambu ni. They had other and more oel-tain modes of makii^ profit, of whiclr 

the vory best was to Bring plenty of oaih into a market where cash was 

not plentiful and so enable themselves to purchase at very easy prices, 
The amounts of oysters found in different years varied infinitely. 
Some years the divers had only to pick up as fast as they were able, 
and as long as they could keep under water ; in others they could only 
find a few here and there. In 1700 the testing was most encouraging, 
and an unusually large number of boat-owners took out licenses to 
fish ; but the season proved most disastrous. Only a few thousands 
were taken on the first day by all the divers together, and a day or two 
afterwards not a single oyster could be found. It was supposed by 
many that strong under-ourrents had suddenly sat in owing to some 
unknown cause and covered the oysters with layers of saud. What-' 
ever the oause, the results of the failure wore moat ruinous. Several 
merchauts had advanced large sums of money to the boat-owners on 
speculation, wbioh were of course lost. The boat-owners had in like 
manner advanced money to the divers and others, and they also lost 
their money. And the Butch did not make anything like thmr usual 
profit.” 

Failuroaia In the earlier period desoiibed by Marco Polo and Osesar 
iVederio the pearl fishery seems never to have proved a failure. It 
was successfully carried on on some bank or another off the coast 
year after year ; but in later times failures frequently occurred. 
The first of these failures I find mentioned took place about thirty 
years after Crosar Frederic’s visit and lasted for an entire genera- 
tion. I have learnt from Dr. Burnell that Barretto, Bishop of 
Cochin, in an aooount of the Missions published in 1615, says that 
the pearl fishery along the coast, of which he gives a description, 
had failed for thirty-four years. It commenced again, he says, 
four years ago. This appears to have been the commencement of 
those frequent failures which have formed the principal oharaoteiistio 
of the fishery in modem times. In 1700 we see Father Martin’s 
aooount of the failure that year. The first time the fishery was 
conducted under the East India Company’s Government was in 
1784, Mr. Irwin being then “ Superintendent of Assigned 
Eevenue,” or Collector, and this proved a failure. The oause of 
these failures is, I understand, still involved in mystery. 

The earliest date I have found on a Dutch tomb-stone in 
Tutioorin is 1706. 

Dutch The only reference to the Dutch in Tutiooidn contained in 

Orme will be found further on in connexion with the events of 
against the 1760. It Would appear that the Poligaxs were frequently receiving 
English. encouragement and assistance from the Dutch. 

Later on we learn from Colonel Fullarton that the Dutch entered 
into a regular allionoe with the refractory Poligars of Tinnevelly 
against the English ; nor was this an. empty suspicion on the part 
of the English of that tim^ founded, on national jealousy, for on . 
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• the capture of P/iujrilamkuriohi by Colonel Pullarton in 178y the Cuaptee hi. 
original of a treaty between the Dutch Government of Colombo 
and Kattaboma Nftyaka was found in his fort. 

I append the principal epooha in the history of the occupation Duteawlating 
of Tuticoriu, though some of these come down to a later date than Tuticoim. 

that at which it was intended that this nan’ative should terminate. 

■* 

1. The Dutch took Tutioorin from the Portuguese in 1G58. 

2. It was taken from the Dutch by the English in 1782. 

3. It was restored by the English to the Dutch in 1785, in 

consequence of the treaty of 2nd September 1783. 

4. It was taken again by tho English in 1795. 

6. And was again given back to the Dutch on the 9th 
February 1818. 

6. It was finally ceded peacefully by the Dutch to the English 
on the 1st June 1825. 

During the last Poligar war Tutioorin was taken from tho Tuticorin 
English and held for a short time by the Poligar of Panj 5,1am- 
kurichi. This was in the beginning of 1801. A young subaltern 
was in command of the fort of Tutioorin with a company of sepoys. 
Unfortunately, while he was defending the fort on one side the 
native officer under him capitulated and admitted the enemy on 
the other. The rebels disarmed the sepoys and then set them at 
liberty, and permitted the English officer to embark in a fishing 
boat for an English settlement. They found an Bnglidunan, 

Mr. Baggott, who was Master Attendant of Tuticorin, and carried 
him oflf a prisoner. His wife followed him into the fort where the 
Poligar had token up his headquarters and petitioned for her 
husband's life, whereupon the Poligar set him at Uhorty and 
restored to him his property. There were many Dutch residents 
in Tutioorin, but these were unmolested by the Poligar. He 
considered them neutrals, or indeed friends, for the sympathies of 
the Dutch all through the troubles in Tinnevelly were rather on 
the side of the enemy than on ours. A son of this Mr. Baggott 
was well known in Tutioorin in connection with the cotton trade 
many years afterwards. 

I ^ve the pleasure of adding here (though they belong to a later introduotion 
period) some particulars respecting the introduction of the screwing of of oottoa 
cotton into Tutioorin, kindly furnished me by tho gentleman by whom 
it was introduced, C. Groves, Esq., of Liveipool, now of New Brighton, 

Cheahire. This was in 1831, nearly fifty years ego, Mr. Groves, who, 
with his brother, had then a house in Oolomho, came across to 
Tuticorin for the purpose of seeing whether cotton could not be 
screwed there and shipped directly to England, TTp to that time 
Tinnevelly ootton was either sent unscrewed to Madras, or it was 
partially screwed in Palamoottah and then sent from Tuticmin to 
Madras to bo properly screwed. Mr. Gfl-oves landed at Tuticorin on 
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CnArrEn III. the 1st March. 1831 audweat immediately to Palaiucottah to see Mf. 

Hughes (about whom we hoar much in connection with the Poligar 
wars), who at that time had aU the cotton business in his hands. He 
bought 200 bales of him, and after he left his agent in Colombo sent a 
vessel to Tutioorin to take these bales to London. This was the first 
shipment of cotton ever made directly from Tutioorin to Europe, and it 
answered well financially. The following year, in 1832, Mr. Groves 
had the first cotton screw erected in Taticorin in connection with his 
Colombo business. Afterwards other eorews were erected by Madras 
merchants and others. At first Mr. Baggott, who snoceeded his 
lather ns Master Attendant in Tuticorin, acted as OroYes and Oo.’s 
agent, but after they withdrew he carried on the cotton screwing 
business on his own account. 

Somo relics of Mr. Hughes’s screw may stiU be seen lying about 
near the Court House in Palamcottah. 

Tttiioorin In At the ond of 1801, on the termination of the Poligar war, 
1801 . General (then Captain) Welsh was sent to command Tutioorin and 
superintend the transportation to Penang of seventy of IhS prinoi- 
pal rebels. Ho describes it as having a large fortified factory, 
washed by the sea and as a neat little town, the front street of 
wMoh, on the sea-shore, had some good houses in it. The native 
inhabitants were about five thousand in number. From this pla c e, 
he says, the passage by sea to Colombo is performed in one or two 
days, the gulf always having strong winds blowing, either up or 
down, which are equally available going or returning. He dosoribeB 
the Factory-house, inhabited by the Dutch Q-ovemor, as a very 
roomy, well-furnished, and very oool habitation, besideB which he 
had a garden house about three miles inland. The Tutioorin fort 
was destroyed by the English in 1810. 

Taticorin at I may add that the Tutioorin of the present is not only the chief 
present. seaport in TinneveUy, hut the piinolpal emporium of the cotton 
trade in Southern India. It was always a thriving place, but it 
has recently received a great impetus from being made the southern 
terminus of the railway connecting TinneveUy with Trichinopoly 
and Madias. It is one of the few towns in TinneveUy which are 
■under municipal government, and had a population in 1871 of 
nearly 11,000. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE PERIOD OE THE NAWAB OF ARCOT, TO MTJHA5IMAD 
YUSUF KHAN’S ADMINISTRATION. 


End of this Eulb of the Nafakas of Madura. 

We must now return to the closing period of the Nayaka admini- Chattpr IV. 
stration. I must content myself, however, with a Brief record of — 
facts, as Triohinopoly had now become the capital of the Nayalca 
dominions, instead of Madura, and, this place boing still more 
remote than Madura from TinneveUy, hardly any reference to 
TinneveUy affairs appears in' the records of the time. It was not 
until the contest for the Nawabship of Aroot arose between Chanda 
Saheb, the protige of the Erench, and Muhammad AH^ the protegi 
of the English, that TinneveUy seems to have been regarded as a 
district of any importance. 

In 1731, the last of the Nayaka kings, Vijayaranga-ohokka-natha, 
died without issue, and was succeeded by his queen TVrTTiH.ka>n'j ■vyho 
adopted, as heir to the throne, the son of a member of the royal 
family, in whose name she ruled as regent. A party, however, 
arose who endeavoured to depose Mlnakshi and set up inataarl 
V angftruTinunalai, the father of the boy she had adopted. Mnskshi 
remained in possession of the fort of Tnohinopoly, its palace and 
treasures, whUst most of the oountiy outside Triohinopoly feU away 
to her rival. 

Chanda Saheb at Triohinopoly. 

Efearing of these disputes the Nawah of Aroot sent an army, in 
1734, under the command of his son Safdox AH and his relation 
and Dewan Chanda Saheb, nominally for the purpose of collecting 
tribute, hut really to seize any opportunity that might offer for 
getting possession of Triohinopoly, Chanda Saheb after having Ohnnda 
taken an oath, it is said, on the Koran that he would do nothing 
to the queen s detriment, was admitted with a body of troops into ^ 

the city, whereupon he soon succeeded in usurping the entire 
government, first of the portion of countiy which remained in the 
queen’s possession, then of Madura and the districts which adhered 
to Vangoru Tirumalai. 

Chanda Saheb now threw off the mask and showed himself in 
his true colours. His schemes had suooeeded ; the Madura 
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OKAPTEtt iv. kingdom, or at all events the greater and more important portion 
of it, was held by his troops ; Vangaru Tirumalai was a refugee ; 
and Mlu&kshi was a helpless woman, living in a building which he 
Otonda Saheb oould at any moment seize and turn into a prison. Accordingly, 
™ openly proclaiined himself to be the ruler of the Madura 

kingdom, and, locking up the queen in her palace, assumed to 
himseLE aU the power and dignity of a sovereign prince. And 
thinking after awhUe that the queen might find means to do him 
harm, and that she was an expense to him, and finding perhaps 
that the presence of the poor woman in the palace was productive 
of unpleasant action on the part of what he supposed to he his con- 
science, he began to take into consideration the advisability of 
murdering her. But he was saved the trouble of committing this 
fresh crime. Her misfortunes were more than Mlnakshi oould 
endure, and, weary of her life, she took poison and placed herself 
beyond the reach of her betrayer. — ^Nelson, III. 260. 

Mahrattas at Triohinopolv. 

The next turn of fortune brought the Mahrattas, for the first time, 
into the ancient PcLn4ya kingdom. According to Nelson’s account, 
which seems to be more reliable here than Orme’s, Tang&ru 
Tirumalai found that his only chance was to call to his aid a power 
stronger than that of Ohanda Saheb. He therefore beggod the 
Airbal of tto Mahrattas of Sattara to come and help him. Accordingly, in 1739, 
Bdghuji Bhonslai and iHitta Singh, the Mohratta generals, 
marched southward at the head of a large body of cavalry, and after 
defeating the Nawab of Arcot, Daust Ali, laid siege to Triobiao- 
poly. They were assisted by the King of Tanjore and the other 
Hindu princes in the neighbourhood, who were anxious to see the 
Muhammadans expelled. The fortress was on the point of being 
taken when Chanda Saheb surrendered it, with himself, to the 
Mahrattas, by whom he was sent a prisoner to Sattara. This took 
plaoo in March 1741, and the capture of Chanda Saheb had been 
already preceded by the death of his brother Bada Saheb, who had 
been appointed Governor of Madura. After taking Trichinopoly 
the Mahratta leaders appointed Morari Ran to be Governor tempo- 
rarily, and the latter appointed Appaji Ran to be the Governor of 
the less important fortress of Madura. The Governor of Madura 
Mahrates in was doubtless nominally Governor also of Tinnevelly, but there is 
nothing to show that he was actually in possession of Tinnevelly or 
powsr. any part of it, though he may have made inoursions into it, and 
it may be assumed without hesitation that the Pohgais paid very 
little attention to his commands. 

Sir Madhava Ran, in his History of Travanoore (which I have 
only seen in the vemaoular/, mentions some additional particulars 
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.’^Hoh are repe£|jtGd in Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travan- Okai-tbr IV. 
core), respecting the doings of Ohanda Saheb and Bada Salieb in 
the southern districts prior to the siege of Triohinopoly by the 
Mabrattas. He states that Hanst Ah‘, in order to obtain a kingdom Kulmnunadan 
for his eldest son Safdar Ah, sent Ohanda Saheb and bis brother 
Bada Saheb to seize upon the Hindu kingdoms in the south. In 
carrying out this design he states that they attacked Travanodite, 
a oiroumstanoe -which is not mentioned by any other -writer, but in 
a matter of this kind we may safely trust a local historian in pos- 
session of local reccrds. He says that the army of the two Sahebs 
entered Travanoore by the Aramboly Pass in February or March 
’ 1-740. They returned on hearing of troubles in their o-wn country, 
and also because the King of Travanoore sent them presents. The 
troubles they heard o:^ were doubtless those that were o-wing to the 
approach of the Mahrattas to Trichinopoly. 

Commencement op the .Eule of the Nawab op Arcot. 

In 1743 the Nizam himself entered the Oflmatio -with a great Apprraehof 
army, whereupon Triohinopoly and Madura were at once sup- 
rendered to him, the Mahrattas not being able to cope -with so 
formidable an antagonist. About this time Yangaru Timmalai 
died, and his son retired to Yellaikaiiohi, in the Sivagongoi 
country, where, it is said, his descendants still live in peaceful 
obscurity. 

Prom the time of the expulsion of the Mahrattas by the Nizam in An-wnr n-din. 
1744 until 1747 or 1748 the Madura country appears to have been 
held by officers commissioned by Anwar-u-din who had been 
appointed Nawab of Arcot by the Nizam in 1744, and his son 
Muhammad Ali, who succeeded him in 1749. "We may therefore 
take 1744 as the commenoement of the rule of Nawah of Arcot in 
the districts heretofore held hy the Nayakas, that is, in Triohino- 
poly, Madura, and Tinnevelly, though it will be seen that till the 
appearance of the English upon the stage as the Nawah’s aJlios mid 
helpers Ms rule was little better than nominal. In 1748 Ohanda Theiival 
Saheb regained his liberty, and was acknowledged os the Nawah of • 

Arcot by the French, whilst the cause of Muhammad Ali was 
espoused hy the Enghsh, and in every district in the south the 
rival claims of these two princes led to conflict and confusion. YTe 
now come, for the first time, in the course of these events to a pop- 
tion of the history of Tinnevelly in which wo diall he able to avail 
ourselves of Orme’s valuable help. Before oommenohig this portion 
of the history, however, it -will be desirable to mention some parti- 
culars respecting the town of Tinnevelly and the fort of Falom- 
ootto, to each of which reference -will have to he made from time 
to time. 
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Chaptsb IV 


Tobh of 
Tinnevolly 
nlmye a 
place of im- 
portance. 


Ueaning of 
“ Tiru-nel- 
veU" 


Town of Tinnbvelly. 

Tlie town of Tinnevelly was the more anoient capital of the dis- 
trict, as Palamootta is the more modem. It is uncertain whether 
Tinnevelly was anything more than one of the principal towns in 
the district during the time of the P&ndya kings, hut it seems to be 
certain that during the greater portion of the period of the rule of 
the Nayahas at Madura it was regarded as the capital of the south- 
ern portion of their dominions. Its only rival in importance was 
Btrivillyputtoor (Srivillipputtto), where some of the Nay aka rulers 
liked occasionally to reside. It is strange that, though the capital 
of a district, and the rich centre of a ridh neighbourhood, it seems 
never to have been fortified. Probably there was always a strong- ^ 
hold at Palamootta, only about three miles off, and this may always 
have been regarded as a suffloient protection, as we know it was at 
a later period, to the town of Tinnevelly and the towns and villages 
in the neighbourhood. Tinnevelly should he written Tim-nel-vpli, 
and the meaning of this name is “ the sacred rice hedge,”'from tiru. 
(the Tamilised form of the Sanskrit Sri), sacred; nel, paddy, rice in 
the husk ; and vsli, hedge. The Sthalapurana of the Tinnevelly 
temple represontsnel as meaning “ bambQ,” as well as rice or paddy. 
Hence it gives also the meaning, the sacred hamhil hedge. This 
meaning would he a very appropriate one, but I can find no trace of 
nel having the meaning of paddy in any dictionary. The absence 
of this meaning in the dictionary does not quite settle the matter^ 
but it renders this dorivatioii somewhat doubtful. The ordinary 
legendary derivation of the name is founded, not ou any reference 
to a bambu, but on the ordinary meaning of nel, paddy, rice in the 
husk. The story goes, that a man belonging to this place (which 
then must have had a different name, bomba hedge P) went to the 
river to bathe, having previously spread out a quantity of paddy 
near his house to diy. Whilst he was bathing a heavy shower of 
rain came on. He left the river and ran home expecting to find his 
paddy wet and spoiled, when, behold ! he found that the rain had 
fallen all round the paddy, but not a drop on the paddy itself. 
Hence he praised Siva as he who hod made a hedge round his paddy , 
and built a temple to his honour, whereupon the name of the place 
was altered to Tiru-nel-vSli, the sacred rice hedge. The Sthala- 
pnr9na gives both meanings and gives the legend quoted above in 
confirmation of the second. It identifies Tiru-nel-v§li with Daruka- 
vana, where the rishis, who were Siva’s opponents, performed sacri- 
fice, and the linga here with the linga that grew there out of a 
bambu. Hence at a certain festival a young bambu plant is made 
to appear to be growing beside the linga. Siva’s consort, as wor- 
shipped in the Tinnevelly temple, is called Kantimatl (fern, of 
Kftntimal), the lovely oi;ie. The town of Tinnevelly is now a 
municipality, with a popuktion of 20,000. 
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PalamcottX. CUArTBttlV. 

Palamcotta, the present capital of the disti'iot of Tinnevelly, is a 
municipality, with a population of about 18,000. It is aitualed 
about a mile to the south of the Tamraparni, whilst Tinnevelly lies 
two miles to the north. Intercourse and traffic between the two 
towns have been facilitated since 1844 by a beautiful bridge oyer tjie 
Tamraparni, erected by Colonel Horsley at the sole expense of a 
wealthy native, Suloohana Mudaliyai-. Few traces now remain of 
the fortifications of Palamcotta, most of which have been removed 
as no longer necessary, but when the English first arrived in Tinne- Palamcotta 
velly they found it the strongest fort south of Madura. It was a 
'fortified town, as well as a fort, and was defended by a double jiaduia. 
system of fortifioations, the outer line lower than the inner, with a 
complete set of bastions and strongly fortified gates. The whole of 
the fortifications were cased with out stone. It was the only stone- 
built fort in the TinneveUy Distriot. Madma was frequently taken 
and retakta, but Palamcotta lay so for to the south that it was never 
exposed to any attack from Europeans, and never sustained any 
serious assault from natives. If Tippu Sultan had succeeded in 
taking the northern Travanoore lines in 1789 and bringing his forces Tiwu’* 
round by TinneveUy and Madm-a for the purpose of taking the 
English in the rear, as he hoped to do, the strength of the fort of 
Palamcotta might have been put to the test. 

Palamcotta is in Tamil PalaiyangkSttai, which means camp-fort, 
from palaiyam, originally a camp, secondarily an estate held on 
military tenure, and kSttai, a fort. The Telugu form which corre- 
sponds to pslaiyam is palem (u), from which it might be concluded 
that the early English got their pronunciation and spelling of the 
word from their Telugu followers. The derivation I have here 
given is that whioh accords best with the speUing of the name in 
actual use, but the derivation of the name almost universally 
accepted by natives requires it to be written, not PalaiyangkCttai, Meaning and 
but Palaayanfc^tai. They represent Palaiyan as a man’s name, 
admitting however that it may have originally been a title. As a 
title it would mean the holder of a camp. This would virtually be 
identical with the more common title PoUgar, and it is noticeable 
that tradition represents this Palaiyan as aCanaresa man, and that 
the ordinary title of a Poligar in Ganarese is Paleya, «.e., Palaiyan. 

TEa derivation is confirmed by the oironmstance that the water 
channel whioh brings water of irrigation from the Pa].avur oniout to 
■ Palamcotta and the neighbourhood is always oaUed Pftlaiynn-kal, 
that is, Palaiyan’s •channel. The native idea is that the fort of 
Palamcotta, that is, the old fort, or’ the oldest portion of the more 
recent fort, was built by this Palaiyan about 200 years ago. This 
of course is a very vague estimate. ItiR'Ould place the erection of 

13 
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CbastebIV. tLo fort ia tlie time of th.6 Nayakas of Madura, whereas if the 
founder of the fort and tho excavator of the chhnnol were really^ 
as tradition invariably states, a Kannaiji, which thei’o is no reason 
to doubt, it would appear probable that he lived in the still earlier 
Agp of the period when the Kaunadi kings of Dwara-samudra held supreme 
founder. power. Two reasons may be adduced, on the other hand, for adher- 
ing to the derivation which accords with the ordinary spelling and 
consequently regarding the first part of the name of Palamootta as 
denoting a camp. One is that Polomootta is called, it is said, in 
some old documents VHangkulam Palaiyam, the camp of Vilang. 
kulam ; another is that there is a large village to the westward 
called Molapalaiyam, the western camp. Palaiyam, however, in the- 
latter case may mean merely a suburb. 

A poetical name for Palamootta is Mangai-nagoram, the city of 
the maiden, but who this maiden was is at present unknown. A 
tradition survives of the existence of a town in ancient times on 
the site on which tho fort of Palamootta was subsequently built. 
A petty king lived there, it is said, -called Pranda Eaja, who has 
given his name to various places in and about the fort, including 
a lank. 

It had always been noticed that many of the stones in the 
walls of the Palamootta fort had previously been portions of 
some Hindu temple, and this is clearly proved by the oorvings and 
CouBtruotion insoriptions that remain. Those temple stones wei’6 found not only 
° ® ° ' in the outer fort, which was undoubtedly built in the Nawoh’s 

time, but also in the walls of the inner fort, which is said to have 
been erected by a Hindu. One explanation of this, given by 
natives, is that Palaiyan, though a Hindu, did not scruple to avail 
himself of the stones of abandoned temples, and in partioular that 
he made use of the stones of a great wall which formerly surrounded 
the temple at Muttukrishnapurian, a place about five miles east 
of Palamootta, a temple which had been erected about a hundred 
years before the fort by one MayilSrum Perumal Mudali, a convert 
from the Saiva to the Yoishnava religion. Another and more 
probable explanation ia that, not only was the outer fort wholly 
built by the Muhammadan commandant during the period of 
the Nawab’s rule, but that the wall of tho inner fort also was 
completed and strengthened by him, when he not only made use 
of the stones of dilapidated temples, but also, it is said, pulled 
Saw f^a temples for the purpose. One of the temples said to 

have been appropriated in this manner was that at Murttiyftpuiam, 
a p]ao3 on the banks of the river ne ■ Palamootta. The outer 
and lower fort used to be called the llaikkottai, or child fort. 
This name was probably given to it account of ' being the 
smaller of the two, but some natives , ^ert that it ni t the fort 
of the Pillai, that is, of Midiammad if Khan, coii||^ dy called 
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simply Khan Saheh, -who was often oalled “ the PiUai/’ in conse- Ohapteb IV. 
qnence of his having originally been, not a Muhammadan, but a 
Vellala Hindu, a caste to which the title Pilki pertains. 

During the time the East India Company carried on trade they 
had a Commercial Agent in Palamcotta. They had a warehouse 
for their goods, and also a ootton-screw near the Agent's house on 
the honks of the river. See in page 83 the account of the fii’st 
introduction of cotton screwing into Tutioorin. The first reference 
to Palamcotta in Orme is in 1766, in wliiohit was stated that the 
ramparts of the fort were in ruins, and only capable of resisting 
an enemy which had no battering cannon. Muhammad Yusuf 
IChan was appointed to command the troops and carry on the 
revenue administration in Madura and Tinnevolly in the same 
year, soon after which doubtless he commenced to make the fort of 
Palamcotta a place of greater strength. It appears to have been 
garrisoned by the English from 1765. The first reference to it English 
in the joumalB of Swartz, the eminent missionary, is in 1771, S“r“on. 
when he speaks of it as a fort belonging to'tbe Nawab, but having 
an English garrison. The earliest date in the English churchyard 
in Palamcotta is 1775. 

Fiest Help renueeed bv the East India Company to the 
Nawab's Government in Tiknevelly, and First Bnolisii 
Expedition into Tinnevelly. 

Orme, Yol. I. — “ The countries lying between the Ooleroon and the 
extremity of the peninsida did not openly throw off their allegiance 
to Muhammad Ali, but were lukewarm in his interests : he therefore 
(in 1751) sent 2,600 horse and 3,000 peons, under the command of 
his brother Abdul-rahim, together with a detachment of 30 Europeans, 
to settle the government of Tinnevelly, a city lying 160 miles to the 
south of Triclunopoly, and capital of a territory which extends to Cape 
Comorin. Abdul-rahim met with no resistance from the people of 
the country, but formd it difficult to restrain his troops from revolt ; 
for most of the officers being renters, were indebted to their prince as 
much as he was indebted to their soldiers, and expooted as the price 
of their defection that Ohanda-saheb would not only remit what they 
owed to the Government, but likewise fui’niah money for the pay of 
their ti-oops. However, great promises, and the vigilance of Lieutenant 
Innis,* who commanded the English detachment, prevented them Tjie first Eng- 
from carrying their schemes into execution ; but the same spirit of Ushman in 
revolt manifested itself more openly in another part of Muhammad 
■ AJi’s dominions. 

‘‘Alam Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had formerly been in the 
service of Ohanda-saheb, and afterwards in that of the King of Tanjore, 
had lately left this prince and came to Madura, where Ms reputation 


* Probably the first Englishuian who was ?Ter seen in Tinnevelly. 
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Chaptbr IV. as an esoollent officer soon gained him influence and- respect, •which ho 
employed to corrupt the gaaTison, and succeeded so well, that the 
troops created Mm governor, and consented to maintain the city under 
his authority for Ohanda-aaheb, whom he acknowledged as his 
sovereign. 

“ The country of Madima Kes between those of Triohinopoly and 
Thmevelly, and is os extensive os either of them. The city -was in 
ancient times the residence of a prince who •was sovereign of all the 
laportancB of three. Its form is nearly a square 4,000 yards in circumference, 
Madura. fortified ivith a double •wall and a ditoh. The loss of this place, by 
cutting off the communication betwoen Triohinopoly and the countries 
of TinneveUy, deprived Muhammad Ali of more than one-half of the_. 
dominioTis ivhich at this time remained under his juidsdiotion. On 
receiving the news, Captain Oope offered his services to retake it. He 
was unsnoeessful and had to march hack to Triohinopoly with a greatly 
diminished force. This occiUTed in 1751. In 1766, we reach events 
in the history of TinneveUy of greater interest and importance. 

“ At the request of the Nawab a force of 500 Em’opeanSrand 2,000 
sepoys was, in 1768, ordered to proceed into the countries of Madura 
and TinneveUy to assist in reducing them to his obedience. Mahfuz 
Khan (the Nawab’s elder brother) was appointed by the Nawab Ms 
representative in those oountiies, but from first to last was found to 
MaMaz be either a lukewarm, useless Mend, or an open enemy. The Na-wab 
Khan’s Mmself accompanied the expedition as far as Manapar (Mapa-pRrai), 
expedition. ^ place in the hands of a rsbelliouB Poligar, a little to the south of 
Triohinopoly, and then returned. The -whole force was commanded 
by Colonel Heron, an English officer recently arrived in the country, 
wMlst the sepoys ivere under the special command of a native.” 


CoLONBi Heron’s Expedition and Muhammad Yusup Khan. 


Career of 
Muhammad 
Tuauf 
Shan. 


The oommander of the native force under Colonel Heron -was 
a distinguished native soldier called Muhammad Yusuf Khan. 
I give here some particulars respecting this person not mentioned 
by Orme. 

For some time prior to 1764 Yusuf Khan had been employed 
as Commander of the Company’s Native troops, in -whioh capacity 
he showed so much ability and zeal and gave such entire satisfac- 
tion to his European superiors, that at the recommendation of 
General Larvrsnoe, then Oommander-in-Ohief, the Government, on 
the 26th March 1754, conferred upon him a regular commission 
as the Oommander of ail the Company’s Sepoys,” and at the 
some time presented to him a gold medal as a mark of their 
favour. 

We have seen that Yusuf Khan led a force into TinneveUy in 
1756 for the purpose of restoring order. The Government issued 
their instruotions to him through Captain Oalliaud on the 14th 
March that year, from vrCioh it appeared that he vras entrusted, 
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not only with the command of the forces, but with the collection Chaptbh IV. 

of the revenue and the settlement of all difSculties connected 

therewith. The only condition was that he was to report his 

proceedings from time to time to Captain Oalliaud and to remit 

all moneys to him. His success as civil administrator from that 

time till 1768 appears from Mr. Lnshington’s statements, which 

will be quoted hereafter. He is well remembered by the people 

by the name of KansS., a local corruption of Khan Saheb. Eis 

time is commonly spoken of as “the days of Kansa..” 

“ Colonel Heron’s force took Madura witliout opposition, and whUsb The Raja of 
there they received au important deputation from the Poligar Marawar 
(that is, from the Setupati, the Poligar or Eaja of Eamnad) whose ^ 
country adjoins the north-eastern poilion of TinnovoUy. The Poligar 
apologized for his conduct dining the war in siding with Ohanda-saheb 
and the Mysoreans, desired to bo pardoned for that offence, and 
intreated to bo received into alliance with the English, imder whose 
protection he promised to remain faitliftil to the N&wah. As a proof 
of the sincerity of his intentions, he offered to give the Company two 
settlements on the sea-coast of his country, opposite to Ceylon, which, 
as he justly observed, would greatly facilitate their future oomnau- 
nicationa with Tinnevally, for they had at present no other way of 
approaching that city hut hy a tedious and difficult mamh of several 
hundred mUeB j whereas reinforcemeata might come by sea from Madras 
or Fort St. David in four or five days to the settlements he intended to 
give, from which the march to TinneveHy was no more than fifty miles. 

These offers Colonel Heron deemed so advantageous, that without 

consulting the Presidency, he entered into an aUiauce with the Poligar, 

and, as a mark of the English friendship, gave Me deputies three ^g- 

lish fiage, with permission to hoist them in them country, wheresoever 

they should think proper. After the business was concluded Colonel 

Heron took KovUgudi, a fortified temple where the fugitive Governor 

of Madura had taken refuge, and from which the English soldiers Idols carried 

unthinkingly carried off with other plunder those little copper idols, 

which brought upon them so much trouble in the Nattam Pass on their 

way hack. 

“ The army anived at the town of TinneveUy about the middle of 
March. The renters, both of the capital and of the open country, 
acknowledged the Nawab without hesitation, but many of the neigh- 
bouring Poligars made pretenoes to evade the payment of the tribute 
due from them. The most considerable of these was Catabomonaig, 
whose country lies about fifty miles north-east from TinneveUy, and 
it being imagined that the inferior Poligars would not hold out long 
after he should have submitted, a detachment of 2QQ Europeans and 
^00 sepoys, with two field pieces, was sent to reduce him.’’ 

This Catabomonaig (properly Kattahoma Nayaka) was the The Poligar 
Poligar of ‘ Panialam crutch ' (properly Panjalsm. kuriohi) a fort 
near the present taluk town of Ottapid&rum. This was the first 
of many expeditions sent against this place, the lost expedition, 
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CHAtTEH IV. and tliQ only one perfectly saooossfitl being in 1801. Each of the 
later PoUgars was also called Kattaboma Nayaka, this name being 
the family title. The chieftain of Colonel Heron’s time was J aga- 
Tlra Eattaboma Nayaka. He died in 1760. His successor, who 
died in 1791, was still more decidedly hostile to tire English, and 
this hostility culminated in the next two, one of whom washauged 
by Major Bannerman in 1799 and the other by Colonel Agnew, 
Fata of his together with the Sivagaugai PoHgar, in 1801. The expedition 
succesBors. l^y Oolonel Heron against Panjalam kuriohi came to nothing, 

as his whole force was almost immediately recalled to Triohino- 
poly. 

“ Some days after the despatch of that expedition another detach- 
ment, consisting of 100 Europeans and 300 sepoys, with two field 
pieces, was sent to attack the fort of NeUi-kotah, situated forty miles 
to the south of TinneveUy. These troops set out at inidnight, and 
performed the march in eighteen hours : the Polignr, startled at tho 
suddenness of tlieir aj^prooch, sent out a deputy, who pretendoddie came 
to caiDitulate, and promised that his master would pay the money 
demanded of him in a few days ; but Buspicions being entertained of 
his veracity, it was determined to detain him as a pledge for the 
execution of what he had promised, and he was delivered over to the 
Capture of charge of a guard. The trooios were so much fatigued by Iho oxoes- 
Homcotah. giyg march they had just made, that even the advanced oentinels 
could not keep awake, and the deputy percoiviug aU the soldiers who 
ware appointed to gnai'd him fast asleep, made his escape out of the 
camp, and returned to the fort, from whence tho Poligar had sent 
him only to gain time in order to make the necessary preparations for 
his defence. This being discovered early in the morning, it was deter- 
, mined to storm the place, of which the defences were nothing more 
than a mud-wall with round towers. The troops had brought no 
scaling ladders, hut the outside of the wall was sloping, and had 
many clefts woim in it by the rain, so that the assault, although 
hazardous, was nevertheless practicable. It was made both by tho 
Europeans and sepoys with undaunted ooui’age in sovoral parties at 
the same time ; each of which gained the parapet without being once 
Massacre of repulsed, when the garrison retired to the bufldings of the fort, where 
oflilio^f 0 ^™* they called out for quarter ; hut the soldiers, as usual in desperate 
assaults, were so mucfii exasperated by a sense of the danger to which 
they had exposed themselves, that they put all they met to the sword, 
not excepting the women and children, suffering only six persona out 
of form hundred to escape alive. Sorry we are to say, that the troops 
and officers who bore the greatest part in this shocking barbarity 
were the bravest of Englishmen, having most of them served under 
Oolonel Eawrenoe on the plains of Triohinopoly : but those who 
contemplate human nature will find many reasons, supported by 
examples, to dissent from the common opinion, that cruelty is incom- 
patible with courage.” 

For many years I was uneble to find any trace of this Nelli- 
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.cotali, wliicli from another statement seems to hare been near OiiArTunlV. 
Kalakadu, nor tftiy tradition of its sanguinary oaptiu-e. I began to 
be inclined, therefore, to hope that this story was not altogether true. 

At length I discovered the place— a ruined fort in a lonely situa- 
tion, about 36 miles to the south-west of Palamootta and 6 to the 
east of Aramboly. The correct name was Natlakottai, not Nelli- 
kottai, hut with this unimportant exception the traditions of the 
place agree with Orme’s aoeonnt. The owner of the fort seems to 
have been a person of some importance, as he is traditionally styled 
a Eaja, and the site of his residence in the fort is still called “ The 
Palace Mound,” The survivors are said to have taken refuge in a 
place called Panj'nlingapuram in Travancore. 

“ The revenues which had been ooUeoted during this expedition did 
not amount to the expenses of the army : part of the tributes were 
emheszled by Mahfuz Khan, and part was likewise diminished by the 
presents which Oolonol Horen, with too much avidity, consented to 
receive from those who had accounts to settle with the Government. 

In the meantime Mahfuz Khan, in concert with Colonel Heron’e inter- 
jireter, contrived evezy means to make the state of the province a23p0ar 
less advantageous than it really was ; and then made an offer to toko 
the farm of tho Madura and Tinnevelly countries together at the Colonel 
yearly rant of 15,00,000 rupees : this proposal was seconded, as usual, Heron’s 
by the offer of a considerable present, which Colonel Heron accepted, 
and gave him the investiture of tho countries. 

“ The detachment which had been sent against Katfaboma Nayaka 
had been as far to the noiiih-east as Shillinaikenpettah, the principal 
fort of the Poligar (by which I supposed ' Yellanayakkanpatti 
must he meant). The Poligar on their appearance entered into a 
negotiation, paid some money in part of the tribute due from him, and 
gave hostages as seovu'ity for &e rest ; some money was likewise 
received from several inferior Poligars, but the whole ooEeotion did 
not exceed 70,000 rupees. As soon as the troops received the orders 
to return, they summoned Kattaboma Nsyaka to redeem his hostages ; 
but be, knowing that they would not venture to stay any longer in his Colonel 
eoimtry, made some trifling excuses, and without any concern suffered 
them to carry the hostages away with them. On the 2nd of May Colonel delay. 

Heron quitted Tinnevellj', but, instead of proceeding directly to 
Triohinopoly, suffered himself to be persuaded by Mahfuz Khau to 
march against Nollitangaville, a fort situated about thirty miles to the 
west of Tinnevelly, belonging to a Poligar who had with much contu- 
macy refused to acknowledge the Nawab’e authority. On the march 
he was joined by the detachment from the north-east.” 

Thus far Orme. ByNellilongaville, a name which occurs very 
frequently in the aocoimts of these times, we are to understand 
Nerkattonsevval (Nel-kattam-sevval) the head-quarters of the 
“ Pulitaver,” that is, the Puli-devar, the hereditary .title of the 
Poligar of AvntJ,eiyarpuram, in what is now the Sankaranaanftr 
Kovil Taluk, a chief whose terriloriei wore of small extent, hut 
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Chaptek IV. wliose influeuoe at that timo' throughout the whole of the westerv. 
— part of Tiunevelly, through the fame of hie ahilitibe, was immense. 

“It was the misfortune of Colonel Heron to place the utmost 
confidence in his interpreter, and to be constantly betrayed by him ; 
for before the army arrivod in sight of the fort, this man had informed 
the Poligor that they had no battering cannon, and that they woidd 
not remain long before the place ; the Poligar, therefore, secure in his 
fort, which was built of stone and very strong, answered tho summons 
with insolence ; upon which tho field pieces and two cohorns fired 
smartly upon tho walls for several hours ; but this annoyance produc- 
ing no affect, another massage was sent, offering that the aimy 
should retire, provided he would pay 20,000 rupees. The Poligar 
relying on the information which he had received from the interpreter, 
and encouraged hy this relaxation in the terms which w«re at first 
proposed to him, answered with great contempt, that such a sum could 
not be raiead in his whole country, and that he knew the value of 
money too well to pay a single rupee. By this time the army were 
much distressed for provisions of all kinds, and the sepoys ready to 
mutiny for want of pay ; both which Mahfuz Khan had promised, but 
had neglected to supply. It was therefore determined to march away 
to Madura, -where they arrived, accompanied by Mahfuz Khan, on the 
22nd of May.” 

As Colonel Heron now disappears from the history of Tiunevelly 
I m-ust take this opportunity of adding that he was soon after 
recalled to Madi'os, tried hy o oo-urt-mortial, and dismissed the 
service. 


Colonel 
Horon’e fate. 


Eesewed Oosplicts. 

“ It soon appeared that whatsoever submissions had been made in 
the provinces of Madura and Tiunevelly during the expedition of 
Colonel Heron’ had proceeded entirely from the dread of the English 
troop.s, whose intrepidity as well as the efficacy of their arms far 
exceeded the modes of any warfare which had over been seen in these 
countries ; and they wore no sooner depai-ted than the CoUeries swarmed 
abroad again into all the subjected districts that lay exposed to 
theii’ depredations, whUst their chiefs confederated to prevent by more 
effectual means the establishment of Mabiuz Khan’s authority. From 
this time, these countries became a field of no little conflict, and con- 
tinued 80 for several yeai's, which renders it necessary to explain tho 
various interests which produced the present confusions, fertile after- 
wards of more. 

“ 'WheuAlamKhan, in the beginning of the year 1762, marhhed from 
Madura to the assistance of Chanda-saheb, iien besieging Trichino- 
poly, he left the countries of Madma and Tiunevelly under the 
Three Patau mant^ement of three Patau officers, named Muhammad Barki, 
leaders. Muhammad Mainaoh, and Nabi Cawn Catteok (Nabi Taia-Ti Kattak) ; 
the fii-st of these was generally known by the appellation of 
the second of Moodemiah (Mohi-ud-din Mian?), but Nabi Khan 
Kattak by his own proper fame. They appear afterwards to have 
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•ilJikiiowledgQcl tlie, sovereignty of tto Nawab, but it is certain that OirAMEa IT. 
notwithstanding that acknowledgment they continued to act only for 
themselves ; granting immunities, remitting tributes, and even selling 
foiiB and districts for presents of ready money. This venalily, coin- 
ciding with the spirit of independence and encroachment common to all 
the Poligai*8, pmoured thorn not only wealth, but attachments. In 
this mode of licentious government, they continued agreeing amongst 
themselves in the division of the spoil, and ruling with much power, Their min- 
until the expedition of Colonel Heron ; when Mianah, who commanded 6°vewunant, 
in the city of Madura, abandoned it, and took refuge with the neigh- 
bouring Poligars of Nattam ; Moodemiah and Nabi Khan Kattak 
retired from Tinnevelly to the Poligar of Nellitangaville, better known 
'by the name of PSli Devar. Ail the three only waited for the depar- 
ture of the Englieh ti'oops to disputo the dominion with Mabiuz 
Khan when left to himself. Amongst other alienations, Moodemiah 
had sold to the King of Travancoro a range of districts extending 
thirty miles from KalakSdu to Cape Comorin, and lying at the foot of 
the moimtains which separate Travancore from Tinnevolly. The fort 
of Kalakadu with several others of less defence were sold with the 
disti-icts. With the assistance of a Plemish officer, named Be Lanoy, Travancore 
the King of Travancoro had disciplined in the method of European a”“y- 
infantry a body of 10,000 Naira, the military tribe of Malabar Coast, 
and besides these Nairs maintained 20,000 other foot of various arms.” 

The Travancore King to whom the Nawab’s agent Moodemiah 
is said to have sold a portion of Tinnevelly near Kalakadu, in or 
about 1752, was Maxtftnda Vaxma, who succeeded to the throne 
in 1729 and lived till 1758. 

, “ The districts which the king had pui'chased of Moodemiah were 
maintained by about 2,000 of bis irregular foot, who, having no 
enemies to oppose, were sufficient for the common guards and military 
attendance, which in Hindustan always support the authority of the 
government in the collection of the revenues. But these troops on the Travancore 
arrival of the army with Colonel Heron at Tinnevelly were so terri- troops retire, 
fied by the reports of their exploits, and especially by the sanguinary 
example in tliou’ neighbourbuod, at the sacking of Nellicotah, that 
they abandoned, not only tlieir districts, but the fort of Kalaksdu like- 
wise, which were soon after taken possession of hy a detachment of 
800 horse and 600 foot sent by M^fuz Khan from Tinnevelly. As 
soon as the English troox)8 retired from before Nellitangaville, and 
it was known that they wore recalled to Tiichinopoly, Moodemiah 
went to Travancore in order to encourage the king to recover the 
districts which his tiroops had abandoned ; at the same time the Puli 
I)5var, besides letting loose his Colleries to plunder, formed a camp 
ready to move and join the Travaneores as soon as they should arrive. 

Mahfuz Khan received inteUigeuce of these schemes and preparations 
on his rotum from Nattam and Madura, and immediately, proceeded 
to Tinnevelly. 

" Besides the 1,000 sepoys belonging to the Company which were 
left vritli him by Colonel Heron, be received 600 more raised and sent 

IS 
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CHAPTEnlV. to him by the Nawab ; but these were in no respect equal to tfio- 
Malifur~ ‘Oompany’s, who had been trained in the campaigns of Triohinopoly ; 
Khan's'poKoy and Mahfuz fChan himself, having no military ideas, excepting that of 
levying troops, had augmented the force he bmught with him fx-om the 
Carnatic to 2,600 horse and 4,000 foot. Tive huiidi-ed of the horse 
and a 1,000 of the foot were left to defend the city of Madura and its 
districts; but the Company's sepoys proceeded with him to Tinnevelly. 
Before he arrived there, Moodemiah had returned with 2,000 Naire, 
and the same number of other foot, which the King of Travanoore had 
entrusted to his command. They were joined by the forces of tlie 
Puli DSvar near Ealakadu ; where the fa*oops stationed by Mahfuz 
Defeat of Ehun in these parts assembled, gave battle, and were routed. Three 
Khaa^s troops Nawab’s sepoys were in the action, who, tolightfen" 

their flight, threw away their muskets, which were collected by the 
Puli DOvar’s people, and regarded by them as a very valuable prizo. 
Immediately after this success, the enemy invested the fugitives in the 
fort of K^akaduj but before they could reduce it, the troops of 
Travanoore returned home, pretending they were recalled by the 
emergency of some disturbances in their own country ; however, it is 
more proMble, that they retreated from the dread of encountering the 
aimy, and more especially the cavalry of Mahfuz Khan, which were 
approaching. Moodemiah went with idxem, and the ^plrBSvar retired 
to his foit and woods, against which Mahfuz Khra proceeded, and 
encamped near the fort, which ho could not lako ; but in this situation 
regreSued.^ incursion of tlxo Piili DSvari^dyicries into the districts 
"ontont witfa this ad^^aaiilhgavo out with osten- 
tation that he had munts were soon con- 

tradicted. In the month of September, Mfoode^iab returaed from 
Travanoore, with a large body of troops, an'd again defeated those of 
Kalaksflu, who in this iattie suffered more than Sc the former ; for 
Another 200 of their horse and 600 sepoys were made prisOT^ij^ and, what 

defeat. aggravated the loss, it was the time of harvest, when tfte rents are 

collected, of which the Travancores took possession, and maintained 
their ground. Mahfuz Khan, nevertheless, continued before the 
Puli DSvar’s place ; whose troops in the month of November cut off a 
detachment of two companies of sepoys which had been sent to escort 
provisions. They were of those belonging to the Company, and the 
commandex’B of both were killed. 

" Mahfuz Khan, after loitsiing before the Poli DSYai-’s place until 
the middle of November, returned to Tinnevolly, in order to borrow 
money for the pajunent of his troops, which could only he obtained by 
giving assignments of the land to the lenders. Meanwhile the Puli 
Dovar with Moodemiah and Nahi Khan Kattak, encouraged by their 
late successes extended their views. The Poll DSvar, more from the 
snblilty and aotivity of his dharaoter, than Uie extent of his teiuntory 
and forcG, had acquired the ascendance in the councils of all the 
westei-n Poligars of Tinnevelly. Of these, the most powerful was the 
■Western PoKgar of Vadagheii'i (’Vadagarai). The Tadagarai Pollam was identi- 
Poligars. cal with that of Chokkampf^i, whose districts adjoin on the west to 
the Pali Dovar’s, and exceeded them in extent and inhabitants. He 
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.jftvortliclcBB conformed to whatsoevei' tlie Piili D6var aiiggostod, and CaAPTEnlV, 
sont Ma men on every call. The Poligara to the eastward of Tinne- 
voUy were under the dii’oetion of Kattaboma Nttyaka. The Puli D§var 
proposed a union between the two divisions ; but KattabomaNSyaka, 
as well as his dependent of lUttaiyapuram, having given hostages to Eastern 
Colonel Heron, who were in prison at Triohinopoly, feared for their PoUgoi's. 
safety, and refused. The Poligars of Madura, whose districts lie along 
the foot of the mountains to the west, wore solicited with more suooesa, 
and promised their assistance. Mianah, tlie fugitive colleague of 
Moodemiah, and Nabi Khan Xattack, at the same time spirited up the 
Poligars of Nattam to join the league, of which the immediate object 
was nothing less than to get possession of the city of Madura. Such an 
’ extensive confederacy coidd soaroely be kept a secrot. The Presidency 
of Madras received intelligence of it from Captain Calliaud, who 
commanded in Triohinopoly, and the Nawab from the Governor of 
Madura. They were, and with reason, gi'eatly alanned ; for Madura, Eeara for 
hy its situation, extent, and defences, is the hulw'ark both of its own Madura, 
and the territory of TinneveHy, over neither of which Triohinopoly 
could maiSitain any authority, if Madura wore wrested from its depen- 
dence. The Presidency, although from the first convinced of Mahfuz 
Khan’s incapacity, hod liitherto, from deference to the Nawab, treated 
him with indulgence and Mspeet : but seeing now the whole brought 
into risk by the successes and designs of the Poligara, they determined 
to take the administration of these coimtries into their own hands. 

“A native of Tinnevelly, named Moodiloe (Mudoli) came about this A Mudali’a 
time to Madras, and made proposals to take the whole ooratry at propowl®- 
farm ; but it required time to gain the knowledge necessary to adjust 
the terms.” [Mudali is not a personal name, but a caste tilde. The 
person referred to was one of the DalavAy Mudalis, a family by which 
this office was held for a Jong series of years. His own name was 
probably TlttJtrappa (proporly lirttfirappa) Mudali. DaJavSy is a 
hereditary name in the family]. " Meanwhile it was immediately Madura to ha 
necessary to provide for the defence of the country ; but as no part of defended, 
the European force could be spared from the services of the Carnatic, 
it was resolved to send a 1,000 sepoys, which were to be joined by 
those left with Mohfuz Khan, as wdl as those belonging to the 
Nawab, and to put the whole of this body under the command of 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan. Yusuf Khan proceeded to Triohinopoly 
- soon after the English army retiumed from Vellore; and Captain 
Calliaud was instructed to send him forward with the appointed force 
and equipments. 

“ Meanwhile the Pali DSvar, Nabi Khan Kattak, and Moodemiah 
with their allies had proceeded to action, and in the middle of February 
entered the districts of Nadamundulum (Nadumanrlalam)* which 
occupy a considerable extent, about midway between the city of 
Madiua and the PvUi Davar’s place. The fort which commands hese 
districts is called Chevelpetore (SriviBiputtur), and is situated at the Sriviffiputttir. 

*lf.iduma94»lain, the middle circuit, denoted what is now the Tulul of Silvilli. 
puttur. 
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CkaptckIV. foot of the weBtern mountains, about 46 miles soutji-west of Madui®.. 

The troops stationed for the defence of the fort and districts were 

under the command of Ahdol Rahim, a half-brother to the Nawab and 
to MaMaz Khan, the same with whom Lieutenant Innis marched into 
those countries in the year 1751, and of Abdul-mally, another relation 
to the family. The foot, excepting 200 sepoys, were the usual rabble 
allotted to the guard of viUages ; but there wei>e 600 horse, esteemed 
the best in Mahfuz Khan’s service, who, proud of their prowess, and 
their quality of Muhammadans, held the enemy, as Indians and of no 
The cavalry military reputation, in utter contempt, and encouraged their own 
beaten, commanders to risk a battle ; in which they were surrounded, but with 
sufficient gallantry and oonsidei-able loss out their way through, and 
retired to SiiviHiputtuv. Here Abdul Rahim and Abdul-mally ' 
inteuded to maiutoia themselves unldl succours should arrive, either 
from Madura or Tinnevelly ; hut the men of the cavalry, dissatisfied 
for want of pay, and fearful of losing their horses through want of 
provisions during the siege, marched away, and many of them joined 
the enemy : the fort was immediately invested and soon after reduced, 
hut the two commanders escaped again- 

" This success encom-aged the Madura Foligars, who had hitherto 
only looked on to join according to their promise ; and the whole 
camp now consisted of 25,000 men, of which 1,000 were cavalry. 
Their chiefs, animated by this superiority of numbers, determined to 
give battle to Mahfuz Khan at Tinnevelly, before they attacked the 
city of Madura. By this time Mahfuz Khan had provailed on 
Kattahoma Nsyaka, by the cession of some districts and the promise 
of other advantages to join him with the forces of the eastern Foligars, 
and had likewise levied all the horse and foot of whatsoever kind 
which could he proom-ed; but hie principal strength was the 1,600 
horse he had before, and the body of 1,000 sepoys belonging to the 
Company under the command of Jemaul Saheh, whose losses had been 
MalifM recruited with effective men. The battle was fought on the 21st of 
within seven miles of Tinnevelly, and was maintained with 
Timievelly. more obstinacy than usual in the fights of this country, until Moode- 
miah fell ; he was out down charging bravely with his cavalry. The 
rout then became general^ 2,000 Golleries were slain, and SOO horse, 
with all the cannon and elephants, were taken. This victory saved 
Madura, for it entirely broke the army of the confederates, all of 
whom, and the Fiili Devar with as much terror as any, hurried from 
the field to the shelter of their respective homes." 

Muhammad Yusuf Kham’s Administbatioh. 

Yusuf Khan's “ The news of the victory was brought to Trichinopoly on the 24th 
approach. March, by which time Muhammad Yusuf was ready to proceed. 

His detachment consisted! of 1,200 sepoys, 100 Oaffries, 160 Golleries, 
and 4 field pieces, with an 18 pounder managed by Europeans. For 
some time before the departure of the detachment, Kattahoma NSyaka 
and the Poligar of EttaiyS^guram had been treating with Captain 
Calhaud for the redemption of their hostages, and it was agreed that 
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'the money should be paid on their Seing delivered to Tondiman. OHArTralY. 
Muhammad YusuJ, thei’eforo, took the hostages with him, and directed 
hie march to Puduoottah, the principal town belonging to Tondiman, 
to whose care they were surrendered. On the 6th May 1766 he 
arrived at Madura, fi-om whence having employed some days in refit- 
ting his carriages and stores, ho proceeded to the fort of Siavilliputtiir, 
which, notwithstanding their late defeat, remained in the hands of the 
enemy ; hut they abandoned it on his appeai'ance. Leaving a suffi- 
cient garrison to defend it in future, he proceeded across the Nada- 
mundidum (Nadumandolam) country to Oayetar (Ksittar) a town 
about 26 miles (18 miles) north of Tinnevelly, where Mahfuz Khan 
was waiting for him with his victorious but inactive army. 

During this progress Muhammad Yusuf had not been able to Yusuf’s want 
collect any money from the revenues for the maintenance of his troops, monsv- 
because the ravages of the Poligars had ruined most of the villages 
and cultivated lands of tho country through which he passed ; and the 
real detriment of these devastations was increased by the pretences 
they fiu'Eishad the landholders to falsify theii’ accoimts, and plead 
exemptions for more than they had lost. He found Mahfuz Khan in 
greater distress than himself, unable either to fulfil the stipulations at 
which he had rented the country from Colonel Heron, or to supply the 
pay of the Company’s sepoys left with him under the command of 
Jemaul 8aheb, or even to furnish enough, exclusive of long arrears, 
for the daily subeistenoe of his own troops. This distress naturally 
deprived him of tho necessary authorily over the Jamadars, or officers 
of his cavalry, who in Hindustan, as the ancient mercenary Captains 
of Italy, hire out their hmids and gain not a little by the bargain. 

Every kind of disorder likewise prevailed in all the other departments Mahfuz 
of hia administration, at the same time that tho indolence and irreso- 
lution of his own character confirmed all the evils which had been “ ■ 

introduced into his government. 

Prom Kaittfir, Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad Yusuf moved with the Kattahoma 
whole army to the woods of Bttaiyapuram, which lies about 30 miles 
to the east of Kaittar. Kattahoma Nsyaka and the Poligar of Ettaiyfi- Lt.. , 
puram were in the camp. Tho former had by his agents redeemed 
his hostages at Puducottah, hut the other still delayed ; and this 
motion was made to excite his fears, although no threats were used. 

He nevertheless still procrastinated, and his alliance was at this time 
deemed too valuable to compel him by the exercise of hostilities. 

Prom E^taiySpuram they crossed the country to Coilorepettah (KoUar- 
patti, commonly called Kollflpatti) a strong fort situated near the great 
road. It belonged to a Poligar named Oondam-Haigne (Kanfiama 
NSyaka) who on the first summons promised without hesitation to 
pay the tribute demanded of him ; hut continued day after day to send 
pretences and excuses instead of the money. At length Muhammad 
Yusuf, finding himself trifled with, battered and then stormed tho fort. Capture of 
It was well defended. The serjeant of the CofFrea, and eight of that 
company were killed, and 68 wore wounded : tho OoHories suft’ered 
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CuAPTnuIV. still more, and all Y’lio wore not killed were made iirisonora, amongsi; . 
whom the Poligar himself. From KoUai-patti, the whole array pro- 
ceeded to Smilliputtilr, and encamped under this fort on the 10th of 
June, where most of the neighhouring Poligara, teirifiod hy the 
example of Kollttipatti, made their Huhmiasions either in person or hy 
their agents. Even tlie Pnli DSvar with his usual duplicity sent one 
with proposals of reconciliation, and the Polignr of Blayirampannai, 
whose place lies hetweeu KoUarpatii and Snvilliputtur, redeemed his 
hostages. But the Poligar of Calancandan (Kollamkoudian, now 
included in the SSttOi Zemindary). which Hes 13 miles north-east of 
Snvilliputtflr, paying no regard to the usual summons, Muhammad 
Yusuf marched and attacked his fort, which was abandoned after a 
slight resistance.’’ 

The PoLiGAES. 


Origin of the 
Foligurs. 


It is desirable, before going further, to take this opportunity of 
explaining a little more partioularly the position ooonpied hy the 
Poligars and why they proved themselves on aU occasions so trouble- 
some. See also the account of the first introduotioii of this class 
into Tinnevelly in Chapter III. 

A palaiyam or pollam, as the English wrote it, was not merely 
a jaghLre or zemindary. It was a district conferred by the sover- 
eign on a chief, the holder of which, the Palaiyakaian or Poligar, 
was hound, not only to pay his lord annually peishoush or tribute, 
hut also to help his lord in his wars. Palaiyam literally means 
a camp, Palaiyakaran (as has been shown in p. 58) means the chief 
of a camp. It may, therefore, bs concluded that originally the 
Poligar was the leader of a body of armed men, who placed his 
services at the disposal of his sovereign, and who held the district 
he received in return for his services hy a military tenure. He 
was always to consider his territory, not as a nadn, a oonntiy, hut 
as a palaiyam, an encampment. Hence, though the sovereign may 
have exercised civil and criminal rights in the portion of country 
that remained in his own direct possession, he does not seem to 
Relation of have attempted to exeroise, or even to have claimed, the right of 
Poligar to fl-Rarras ing any civil or criminal jurisdiction whatever within the 
“ ” ' limits of his Pohgars’ domains. If his tribute were paid and his 
feudatory sent him assistance in his wars his demands were satisfied. 
A very considerable portion of Southern India, south of Trichi- 
nopoly, had passed into the hands of Poligars. In Madura and 
Dindigul hardly any thing remained in the sovereign’s possession ; 
and in Tinnevelly the greater part of the country north of the 
Tamrapami river was in the possession of Poligars. 

When the English first made their acquaintance with Tinnevelly 
they found the whole country, whether in the hands of the Poligars 
or nominally in the hands of the central government, in a state of 
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•anarfliy and misery, of which it is scarcely possible in these times CitArrm iv. 
to form any conception. Tliis lamentable condition of things was 
partly owing to the feebleness and comiption of the Nawab’s Gov- 
ernment, and portly to the ohronio lawlessness and incessant wars 
and rebellions of the Poligara. A.t the time referred to, when the 
Nawab at last determined to call in the help of the English, there 
were thirty-two of these hereditary chieftains in Tinnevelly, each 
of whom had entrenched himself in a fort and aurrounded himself Anarohr of 
with a lai’ge body of armed retainers. The constant endeavour 
of each was to encroach on the domains of hia neighhoura, and 
eapeeially to swallow up any villages, revenues, or rights that still 
remained in the possession of the central gover-nment. 


The amed retainers of the Poligars are generally called “ Oolle- 
ries” by Orme and the winters of that period. This word had its 
origin in Triohinopoly and Tanjore, the tiibe or oaale of free- 
booters living in that neighbourhood, with whom the English who wore tha 
frequently came into contact, being called Kallars, which literally “CoUarioBF” 
means “ thieves.” The English rendering of tliia word was aome- 
timea “ Oolaries,” more frequently “ OoUeries,” sometimes “ Collie- 
ries;” and wherever a similar class of people were found they 


were usually called by the English by the same name, though in 
Tinnevelly the armed retainers of the Poligars, who manned them 
forts and went on their marauding expeditions, did not belong to the 
Kallar caste properly so oalled, hut were generally either Maravas 
or Nayakas. "V^ere the Poligar was a Nayaka, as the Poligar of 
Panjalamkuiiohi, his retainers were douhtlesB mostly Nayakas; 
where he was aMarava, like Phli Dova (DOva is the caste title of the 
Maravas) his retainers were chiefly Maravas. The English do not 
seem to have recognized any distinction between these various 
castes or classes of ” Colleiies,” hut they Wei's deeply impressed 
with the manliness and audacity of all they eucoimtererl. Orme 
desorihers the “ OoUeries ” of the western distiicts of Tinnevelly 
near the mountains thus — • 


“ The OoUeries of this side of the Tinnevelly country possess 
nothing of the ugUnebs or deformity which generally characterize the 
inhabitants of the hills and wilds of India. They are tall, ■well-made, 
and weU-featurod. Their arms are lances and pikes, bows and aiTows, 
rockets and matchlocks, hut whether with or without other weapons, 
every man conbtantly wears a sword and shield. In battle the Description 
different arms move in distinct bodies ; but the lancemen are rated the yoUenos 
most eminent, and lead oU attacks. This weapon is eighteen feet long, 

They tie under the point a tuft of ecarlet horse-hair, and when they 
attack horse, add a smaU beU. "Without previous exercise, they 
a«semble in a deep column, pressing close together, and advance at 
a long, steady step, in some degree of time, their lances inclining 
forward, but aloft, of which the elastuity and vibration, with the 
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Ciui'TOJi IV. jiugle and dazzle soaro the cavalry ; and their approach is scaroely lew' 
formidable to infantry not disciplined with fire-arms.” 

The lanoe referred to is called in Tamil a “ Vallaiyam.” The 
name survives, but it is scarcely possible to see a speoiiuen of this 
formidable weapon now. 

Ka-val, 

The claim of Mm/ was a favomite device employed by the 
Poligai's for the pui’pose of extending their power. Every ifflage 
from time immemorial had its Kaval-k&ras (written by tho EngHab 
Cauwnlgars) or watchmen, who were remunerated for their services 
by a small fee. The right of exercising this function and of 
levying a still heavier fee was in time claimed by the PoKgars and 
their dependents, and this claim hod been so generally submitted 
to that Mr. Lushington found in 1799 that out of 2,113 villages 
in Tiunevelly the Mml of 1,636^ was in the hands of the Poligara. 
Another step in advance was taken when the Poligais, (wherever 
they found they could not appoint their own dependents to the 
Mm/ of a village, rigorously levied an annual contribution on the 
Kaval-karas appointedby others. But a still more formidable anginA 
Diffflrent of oppression was the dmi-k&val^ or distriot watoh, ezToneously 
tavAl,'’* oaUed desa-kaml by the Europeans which the Poligars managed 
in time to add on to the village kdval. This may originally have 
only been a fee for the exercise of a wider guardianship, especially 
over roads and wastes, than the village watchmen were able to 
undertake. Probably also the amount claimed was originally 
insignificant and was paid willingly. Mr. Lushington said in 
1799, it was originally only one-tenth of the amount whioh was 
claimed iu his time, but it had been arhitrarily increased, espeoially 
between 1740 and 1760, when the province of Tiunevelly was 
convulsed by the struggle of contending interests. This oontrihu- 
tion was levied by the Poligars from the defenceless villagers as 
the price of tlieir forbearing to plunder them, and was confirmed 
by the strength of the PoUgars and the inability of the Nawab's 
G-overument to enforce a due authority over them. Mr. Lushington 
adds, that “ when this contribution is not quietly submitted to, 
torture and the whip ore applied, the whole people of the village 
put into confinement, every occupation interdicted, the cattle 
pounded, the inhabitants taken captive to, and not unfi-equently 
mittderedin,the pollams (the Poligar’s own domains), and in shoil; 
every outrage of violence and cruelty is committed until their 
purposes aie obtained. 

Miscellnaeona ” The influenoo of the Poligars is also used in calling upon the 
exactious. inhabitants for additional assessmente on various pretences, such as 
hunting batta, marriage expenses, jircsents for vakeels, &c., undefined 
and uiduiuted ; and such is the dread which they have inspired into 
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tile cultivators of the oircar lands by remaining armed in the midst CiiArrcK IV. 
of a country otherVise in profound peace, that these requisitions are 
never resisted.” 

I add here from the “ Tiunevelly Manual " Mr. Stuart’s account 
of the Poligars and their system of khval : — 

“ The Maravar or Vannion caste peculiar to Southern India has a 
history of its omi of considerable interest. To this class bdonghd 
most of the Poligars or feudal chieftains who disputed with the Eng- 
lish the possession of Tinnevelly during the latter half of the last and 
the first years of the present century ; as feudal chiefs and at the same 
time heads of a numerous caste or class of the population, and one 
whose characteristics were eminently adapted for the role of followers 
of a turbulent chieftain, bold, active, enterprising, cunning, and 
capricious, this class constituted themselves, or were constitutod by the 
peaceful cultivators, their protectors in times of bloodshed and rapine 
when no central authority capable of keeping the peace existed. 

“Hence arose the systems of d@Bha(disai) and stalam kaval, or tlie Explanation 
guard of tract of country comprising a number of villages against 
open marauders in armed bands, and the guard of separate villages, 
their houses and crops, against secret theft. The feudal chief received 
a contribution from the area nrormd his fort in consideration of protec- 
tion aflorded against armed invasion. His servants of the same caste, 
spreading themselves among the viUages, received fees and sometimes 
rent-free land for tmdertaking to protect the property of the villagers 
against theft, or to restore an equivalent in value for anything so lost. 

Claims to dSsha kaval fees as weU as to village kaval fees arc of com- 
mon occurrenoe to the present day.” 

It will be iateresting now to quote and compare Mr. Stuart’s 
account of the Zemindars of the present time : — 

*' The condition of the tenants under the different zemindars, or the 
mittahs into which some ancient zemindaris have been divided by sale 
owing to improvidence and misfortune, is by no means so satisfactory 
as that of the ryots in G-overnment taluks. The assessments are 
heavier everywhere, and, as a rule, the system of dividing the crop 
prevails for the wet lands, a system much less advantageous to the 
cultivators than that of fixed money-rents universal in Govemment 
taluks, as these are sufficiently moderate to leave the ryots ample 
encouragement to improve their lands. 

“In the main, however, the tenants of the zomindaris are fairly oS, Uplatitm of 
and, especially in the cotton lands, many of them are substantial 
farmers woU out of reach of poverty. The exchange of puttas and 
muebilkas has been strictly enforced by tiie Courts of late years, and 
bas introduced much stability and independence as well as a good deal 
of frivolous and vexatious btigation between landlord and tenant. 
Money-rents are universally assessed upon dry lands, but numerous 
vexatious cesses are still a fruitf'il source of dispute between tbe 
zemindars and their ryots. 

“ Of the whole district 27 per cent, is zemindari. There are twenty Jramter of 
zemindaris proper and thirty-six mittais, most of them portions of Zemindarifis. 

14 
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CiiAPTBB lY. zemindiu’ia broken up by tba iCiprovidenoG and misfortunee of ancieni, 

■ — zemindars, sold for dobts and purcbased by rich Velialai's, Natukottai ' 

Obetties, and other moneyed native gentlemen. 

“ The twenty zemindaris vary in size from 868 aerea, with a peish- 
eush of 25 rupees, to 337,581 acres, assessed at a peishcush of 88,376 
rupees. 

" The thirty-six mittahs, in like manner, vary from 234 aores, as- 
sessed at 213 rupees, to 18,716 acres, paying Rupees 6,423 to Govem- 
mont. 

“ The principal Zemindar of Ettiapuram is by caste a Tottian. TTi« 
ancestors supported the British Government in the wars with the 
Poligars, and received .in recompense, besides other gifts, a large 
sharo of the confiscated lands of the principal Foligar rebel chief of 
Panjalamkuriohi. This zemindari is situated to the north-east of the 
district, and consists ohiefiy of black cotton plains sufficiently fertile 
and populous, yielding a revenue to the zemindar of about three 
lakhs of rupees. 

"The Zemindaris of Sevagiri and Setm'oome next, and are situated 
at the foot of the Western Ghauts in thp north-west portion Sf Tinne- 
velly. They contain a considerable area of well-irrigated land supplied 
by sti-eams from the mountains, but the di-y lands are of the red and 
sandy series, and, except under wells, ore of little value. 

“ These zemiudoi’s, as wall those of Uttumalai, Singampatti, and 
Ai-kad (the two latter under the Court of Wards) are aU of the old 
Foligar Maravar families. Their estates are carefully managed and 
their ryots in the main contented. Some of the finest of the ghaut 
forests of Tinnevelly are claimed as the property of the Zemindaius of 
Sevagiri, Setur, and Singampatti, but these mountain boundaries are 
mostly in dispute with the Government. 

" The ancient Zemindari of Ohokampatti, having a peishcush of 
Rupees 25,550, came under the hammer in 1868, and fell in eighteen 
lots to various persons who ore now known as Mittahdars." 

Mr. Stuart then gives a list in detail of the various zemindaris 
and mittahs in Tinnevelly, with their area, population, and 
peishcush. 

OoLOSEL Fullaeton’s Descriftion op Tihnevelly. 

I cannot do hotter than give here the description of the condi- 
tion of Tinnevelly written in 1783, at the time when misrule was 
at its height, hy Colonel FuUarton. This account derives addi- 
tional interest from the fact that it is the first description of 
Tinnevelly, as far as I am aware, which ever saw the light. By 
inserting this account here, I may seem somewhat to anticipate 
events, hut I think it wUl he found that the narrative, especially in 
connexion with the affairs of the Poligars, will henceforth he more 
iatelligihle. 

" The last, but not the least, considerable of yorir southern territories 
is Tinnevelly. It is a himdrod and fifteen nules in length and seventy 
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.Guiles ia ‘breadth. A ridge of inacceasilile moimtains divides it on the Cit.u>TntlV 
north from the mid valleys of Watrap and OutumpoUam, belonging to 
Tipoo Sultan. It stretches to the confines of Madru’a and Hanmad 
on the north-east and east, reaches to the sea upon the soutli, and 
borders on the -vrest with the Eajfihship of Travancore, both terminat- 
ing near Oape Comorin. Nature has been bountiful to this province. Pioduc- 
Its surface is generally flat, from the sea-coast, till it approaches the 
motmtaine on its northern boundary. The rivers by which it is inter- 
sected ensure luxuriant crops of rico, and the driest parts yield cotton in 
abundance. The productions of the neighbouring Island of Ceylon 
would flourish here, and thus rendor us tho rivals of the Dutch in the 
cinnamon trade ; but the peculiar tenure imder which tho country has 
■ been held, the convvdsions it has endured from the fii’st intrusions of 
tho Musselmen in the course of this century, and the depravity of its 
rulers, have counteracted the benefits of nature. Even when a native B.i(l govrrn- 
rajsh governed Tinnevolly, the flat and open country only was 
reduced. This was let for specific sums to gi-eat rontors, who wei*e tagos. 
invested witli despotic powers, and harassed the peaceful subjects ; 
while vafiouB loaders, who possessed considerable territory, maintained 
armed forces, and withheld their stipulated tribute on the first appear- 
ance of disturbance. These chiefs, as wdl as their suhjecis, are called 
Pohgors ; they amount, at present, to thirty-two, capable of bringing 
thirty thousand brave, though undisoiplined, troops into the field. They 
have also fortified towns and strongholds in the moimtains, whither 
they retire in cases of emergency. Besides the territory that these 
Foligars possess under the range of MUs that form the northern 
boundary of Tiuncvelly, many of them hold ample tracts in the flat 
and cultivated country. Adverse to industry, they suffer their own Plundoring 
pobsessions to remain waste, while they invade each other, and plunder p^2ig''irs 
their industrious neighbours. Such is the dread of these ravagers, 
that every district in the province has been forced to purebase their 
forbearance by enormous ooutributions. In this situation you have 
rather cause to wonder that your Supormtendent, Mr. Irwin, should 
have been enabled to procure so large an increase of revenue, than 
that its produce should, in no recorded period, have borne any 
proportion to its natural advantages.” 

It would be unfair, however, even to the Poligar if I allowed his Tho 
rival in oppression, the “ renter, ” to pass unnoticed, and here I must ” 

avail myself again of Colonel Fullarton’s graphic and vigorous 
description. The Poligar survives to our time, though only in his 
peaceful descendant, the Zemindar, hut the “ renter,” who in 
Colonel Pullarton’s time, as all through the period of the Nawah’s 
government, waa such a formidable reahty, has left behind him no 
representative, and has passed entirely into oblivion. 

“ It was not possible for the English Government entirely to repress 
the misconduct of inferior instruments* who are eager to perpetuate 


* “ The hlack agents who manage the whole detail of collection in the diftorent 
districts.”— FulUtrtm's Nate. • 
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CuAPTEft IV. oppression and to enforce imnlual measures bj unprooodeuted means?'. 

Tbe situation of tbe country rendered it necessary to continue the 

practice of renting extensive districts to the highest bidder ; although 
every precaution was adopted to prevent the abuse of power, still the 
collections could not be enforced unless an unrestrained authority were 
vested in the renter. His object, too, frefjuently is, to ransacli and 
embezzle, that he may go ofi at last enriched with the spoils of his 
province. The fact is, that in every part of India where the renters 
are established, not only the ryot and the husbandman, but the manu- 
facturer, the artificer, and every other Indian inhabitant, is wholly at 
the mercy of those ministers of public exaction. 

The fani'ci-’a “ The established practice thronghoiit this part of the peninsula has 
proporiioii. Jqj ^gea hoen to allow the farmer one-half of the produce of his crop " 
for the maintenance of his family, and the recultivation of the land ; 
while the other is appropriated to the Oircar. In the richest soils, 
under the oowle of Hydor, producing three annual crops, it is hardly 
known that less than forty per cent, of the crop produced has been 
allotted to the , husbandman. Yet renters on the coast have not 
scrupled to imprison reputable farmers,, and to inflict on them extreme 
severities of punishment, for refusing to accept of sixteen in the 
hundred, ns the proportion out of which they were to maintain a 
family, to fiu’uish stock and implements of hushondry, cattlo, seed, 
and all expenses incident to the cultivation of their lands. But should 
tlie unfortunate ryot be forced to submit to such conditions, he has still 
a long list of cruel impositions to endure. He must labour week after 
week at the repair of water-courses, tanks, and embankments of rivers. 
His cattle, sheep, and every other portion of his property is at the 
disposal of the renter, and his life might pay the forfeit of refusal. 
Should he presume to reap his harvest when ripe, wi^out a mandate 
Ilplpk'ssncss from the renter, whose peons, conicopolies, and retainers attend ont!he 
of the lyot, occasion, nothing short of bodily torture and a confiscation of the little 
that is left him could expiate the offence. Would he sell any part 
of his scanty portion, he cannot he permitted while the Oircar has any 
to dispose of ; would he convey anything to a distant market, he is 
stopped .at every village by the collectors of Sunkum or Gabella 
(tran§it duties), who exact a duty for every article exported, imported, 
or disposed of. So unsupportable is this evil, that between Negapa- 
tam and Falghautcherry, not more than three hundred miles, there ore 
about thirty places of collection, or, in other words, a tax is levied 
every ten miles upon the produce of the country; thus manu- 
factiue and commerce are exposed to disasters hardly lees severe than 
those which have occasioned the decline of cultivation. 

Extraordi- “ But these form only a small proportion of the powers with which the 

S t^«frSer invested. He may suifc or raise the exchange of specie at his 

own discretion ; he may prevent the sale of .grain, or sell it at the 
most exorbitant rates ; thus, at any time he may, and frequently does, 
occasion general famine. Besides maintaining a useless rabble, whom 
ho employs under the appellation of peons, at the public expense, he 
may require any militajy fojsce he finds necessary for the business of 
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.oppression, and few inferior officers would have weight enough to CHArini IV. 

justify their refuSal of such aid. Should any one, however, dispute 

those powers, should the military officers refuse to prostitute military 
service to the distress of wretched individuals, or should the Civil 
Superintendent [the ' Superintendent of Assigned Eevenues,’ the 
Collector of that time] remonsti'ute against such abuse, nothing could 
he more pleasing to the renter ; he derives, from thenoe, innumerable 
arguments for non-performanoe of engagements, and for a long list of 
defalcations. But there are BtUl some other not less extraordinary 
constituents in the complex endowments of a renter. He unites, in his 
own person, all the hranches of judicial or civil authority, and if ho 
happens to ho a Brahmin, ho may also ho termed the representative of 
* eoolesiastioal jurisdiction. 1 will not enlarge on the consequences of 
thus huddling into the person of one wretched mercenary of those 
powers that ought to constitute the dignity and lustre of supremo 
executive authority.” 
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GHAPTEB V. 

MUHAMMAD YUSUP BEAM’S ADMINI8TEATION, TO THE 
CAPTURE OP MADURA AMD HIS DEATH. 


PuBTHEH Opeeatioss oe Muhammad Tdsup Khan. 

We muBt aow return to Orme and to 1756. 

“Yusuf Khan with Mahfuz Khan, and then’ respective troops, 
remained at Srlvilliputtur daring the months of June and Xuly till all 
the adjoining Poligars had either made thoir suhnussions or seemed 
mlling to he quiet. He then requested Mahfuz Khan to march out 
of the country, and proceed with his troops to Aroot, according to the 
injunctions of his brother the Nawab, who would be ready to settle 
accounts with him, and pay what arrears might be due to Ms soldiery. 
He then allotted sir companies to ganuson SidviUiputtOr, and guard 
the adjacent country; and with the rest, about 2,000, in which were 
included those levied by the Nawab, and sent to Mahfuz Khan, he 
proceeded from SiIviUiputtHr on the Ist of August, and on the 10th 
arrived at the town of Tinnavelly. 

“ By this time the Presidenq^r of Madras had made arrangements for 
the management of these countries, and concluded an agreement with 
MndaJi, the native of Tinnevelly, who came to Madras on tMs purpose 
in the month of April. The district of Madura proper was then con- 
sidered exceedingly unproductive. It had shrunk into very aTnall 
dimeuBions through the euoioaohments of the territories of the Poligars, 
and what remained hardly repaid the oultivatiou. Prom these detri- 
ments and defects, the annual revenue of the whole territory seldom 
exceeds 1,20,000 rupees ; at the same time that the maintenance of the 
city, its garrison, and other military posts in the country raise the 
expenses to triple this sum. On the other hand, the country now 
rated under Tinnevelly is of much greater extent and fertility, com- 
monly yielding a revenue from 11 to 12,00,000 rupees a year; but 
diould Madura and its distriots be in the hands of an enemy, the 
country of Thmevdly would be oonstoutly exposed to the most ruinous 
attacks, and could receive no support from Triohinopoly ; wMch renders 
it necessary to maintain the one at a certain loss, as tire only means 
of securing the advantages wMdhmay be derived from the other. 
The family of Mudali, having for 100 years been employed in faTming 
districts in both countries, had m this long course of time rented 
every part, and knew the prBperties of each. He accordingly refused 
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tft undertake the districts of Madura, bu? offered to rent tke countrj of OnArrBE V 
tinnevelly for three years, at tbe annual rent of 11,00,000 rupees, 
clear of aU expenses, to be paid at three periods in eacb year ; for 
Tvhioh purpose he was to be invested with the usual authorities of Mnancial 
jurisdiction, civil and oriminal. He obliged himself to maintain not - 

less than 1,000 of the Company’s sepoys, under the command of such 
ofEcers as tlie Presidency should appoint ; and engaged to produce, 
within three months from the contract, ffie security of substantial shroffs, 
or money-changers, for the regular payment of the stipulated sums. 

The agreement was concluded in the beginning of July ; immediately Agreement 
on which Mudali appointed agents, and sent orders to place flags with ® 
the Company’s colours, in the cultivated lands ; and soon after pro- 
<ceedcd Mmself to administer his office in person. Muhammad Yusuf, 
on his arrival atTinnevelly, found that the agents of Mudali had, in the 
beginning of their occupations, been over-riiled and insulted by Meir 
Jaffier, who had hitherto managed the country for Mahfuz Khan. 

The dispute indeed had ceased, but the grudge still remained : and to 
prevent any farther effects, Muhammad Yusuf ordered Meir Jaffier Meir Jaffiei’ 
to depart immediately to Madura, but permitted him to take three hohavionr. 
field pieces which belonged to him, and whatsoever retinue he chose ; 
he at the same time detached five companies of sepoys to reinforce the 
garrison of Madura and ordered them to protect and watch Meir 
Jaffier and his people on the road. Ih. the meantime a sort of revolu- 
tion took place in the fort of Madura in the interest of Mahfmz Khan, 
who thought himself injured by the appointment of another renter. 

On the 13th September the renter Mudali arrived in the camp with 
two companies of sepoys which had escorted him from Trichinopoly 
through the countries of the two Maravars, and the next day he 
continued his journey towards TinneveHy. 

“ The family of Mudali by their occupation of renting the countries Influentml 
had formed connections with most of the Poligars dependent on 
TinneveUy, more especially with the PuliDgvar and Kattaboma 
Nilyaka ; and on his invitations the Pilli Devar and several others met 
him on the road. Katfaboma Nsyaka and others sent their agents ; 
all came, as usual, with considerable letLnues, and in the midst of this 
multitude Mudali entered the town of TinneveUy on the 27th of 
September and proclaimed hie conuniasion. But the coUeries of the 
Poligars, whom no consideration can restrain from thieving, committed 
night robberies in tlie town and adjacent viUages. Several of them 
were taken and punished by the Company’s sepoys, on which otliors 
stole the effects of the sepoys themselves, who, irritated as much by 
tbe insult as the loss, transferred their resentment on Mudali, because 
ho suffered the Poligars to remain in the town, and continued to treat 
them with oivUity. At the same time the troops of Travancore 
renewed their incursions into the districts about KalakSdu ; and Nabi Nabi Kbim 
Khan Kattak, who had concealed himself ever since the defeat in Kattak, 
which Moodemiah was killed, now appeared again, made overtures of 
reoouoiliation to Mahfuz Khan, whioh were accepted; and having 
enlisted 400 of the horse which Mahfuz Khan had disbanded, kept 
traversing the country between Madura aSd TinneveUy. 
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CsAPiKB V. "Meanipliile, the dissenaion'between the Oompany’s sepoys and thev«_ 
renter at Tinnevelly had increased, and had produced' evil consecLuenees. 
Mudali hy his contoaot was only obliged to furnish the pay of the sepoys 
employed by himself ; but Muhammad Yusuf, by a wrong interpreta- 
tion, imagined that Mudali was obliged to maintain tho whole number 
wheresoever employed ; and moreover to discharge the arrears of their 
pay, of which two months were due on his arrival in the country. In 
consequence of this mistake, Jemaul Baheb, who commanded the sepoys 
in Tinnevelly, demanded the amount, and on Mudali’s refusing to pay 
ThoPoligars it, confined him under a guard for several days, during which ho 
ordeiodoutof ordered the Pilli DSvar and the other Poligars to quit the town with 
ImneveUj. of severe punishment if they remained any longer. They 

departed immediately ; hut, instead of returning to their homes, tho 
Piili Devar went to Nahi Xhan Kattak and offered him his assistance, 
both in men and money ; and by their united representations, Katta- 
homa Nsyaka was induced to join their league. At tho same time the 
troopra of Travanooro kept their ground, and continued" their depreda- 
tions in the districts dependent on KalakSfiR- Tke hopes of the 
advantages which might be derived from these confusions -ftfere much 
more agreeable to tho disjiositiou of Berkatooloh (Barakat-ulla) than 
the success of his negotiation with tlie EngUah, by which he was to 
obtain nothing more than the pardon of his offences ; and in the 
middle of November, as soon as the ground was sufficiently dry to 
march, he went from the oi^ and put himself at the head of the 500 
hoi-se, which had gone out before, and wore now joined to those of Nabi 
Khan Kattak and the troops of the Poligars. The whole force amounted 
to 10,000 men, of which 1,000 were horse. They were assembled about 
forty nulea to the south of Madura, and instead of proceeding directly 
to the south, in the open oeuntxy, struck to the east into the districts of 
Kat^aboma Nayaka, a part of whoso woods extends within a few miles 
of the town of Tinnevelly. Issuing from thence at night, before them 
approach was known, they entered the town at daybreak hy several 
avenues, wMoh were weakly guarded ; for Mudali a few days before 
had marched with the greatest part of the sepoys and his other force 
about twenty mllea to the south-east, iu order to protect the districts of 
ALwer Tinnevelly (Alvar Tirunagaxi), against which he had been led 
to heheve the enemy designed to bond their attack. 

i'oTt oi " enemy remained two days in Tinnevelly, plundered much, but 

PaUmcotta. committed no cruelties ; and during this delay Mudali regained the 
fort of Palomcotta, which stands on the other side of the river about 
three miles from the town. The fort is spacious, but the ramparts 
were iu ruins, nevertheless capable of resisting an enemy, which had 
no battering cannon. Matchlocks and musketry were fired without 
any misohief for two days, during which the cavalry ravaged the 
country round. Muhammad Yusuf, who still ooutiuued at Secunder 
maly (Skaudar malai), before Madura, received uo oortain inteUigeuce 
of enemy’s design until four days after they were in motion; he 
immediately struck his camp and proceeded towards Tinnevelly, and 
^ Battle at they hearing of his approach collected all their parties and advanced to 
^ngai koa- bim battle. The two armies mot on the 1st of December at 
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•Cfangadoram* (Gangai kondan) about twenty (twelve) miles north of CnATTKa V. 

Tinnevelly, The inferiority of numbers was much more than eompen- 

sated by superior skill; the Company’s sepoys faced the enemy on every 

side with advantage of situation and discipline, and the held pieces 

were fii-ed with much execution against the cavalry, whose fortunes 

depending on the preservation of their horses, they quitted the contest 

and the field. The next day Muhammad Yusuf pi-oeeeded to Tinn^^- 

veUy, and from thence marched into the desolated districts, in order to 

give heart to the inhabitants, and reoall them to their occupations. 

“ The Poligars retmmed to their woods, and Boi’akat-ulla with his golf saorifieo 
cavah'y to Madura ; but Nabi Khan Kattak went to SilvilliputiQr, and of ® 
not having means to attaok the fort, in which were some sepoys, putto. 

* attomptod to escalade the pagoda in the town, on which one of the 
Brahmins went to the top of the high tower over the gateway, and aftei’ 
a short but loud prayer of execration, threw himself hea^ong to the 
pavement, which dashed out his brains ; the enemy, although Muham- 
madans, were so much afraid of incurring the general detestation of 
the county, if their attempts against the pagoda should incite any 
more acts of such enthusiastic devotion, that they immediately retreated 
out of the town. 

<< In the meantime, Captain Oalliaud, whilst regulating the affairs of Captain 
the renter at Tinnevelly, acquired inteiligeucB that the confederates Oauiaud’s 
were treating with the Mysoreans at Uindigul for aid against the 
English and their adherents, the POdi DSvar offering to pay down 
5,00,000 rupees, and the Jamadars of MaMuz Khan to give up the 
districts of Sholavandon, in which are comprised a strong pass and the 
only road between Madura and Dindigul. Nevertheless it was not 
intended that the country, when conquered, should he given either to 
the Mysorean or Mahfoz Khan. It was to be restored to a descendant 
of the ancient kings, who lived in concealment in the country of the 
greater Maravar : and Mahiuz Khan was to have a suitable estahlieh- 
meut iu Mysore. This news increased the necessity of attacking 
Madura as soon as possible ; hut the arrangements at Tinnevelly were 
not finished until the 10th of April, on which day Captain Oalliaud 
began his mainh from thence with 180 Europeans, 2,500 sepoys, six 
fidd pieces, and 500 horse: Muhammad Yusuf commanded the sepoys, 
and MudaJi what horse were levied by himself. Six companies of 
sepoys were left for the defence of Tinnevelly, and the some number 
in the fort of Palamcotta. 

" A few days after, Borakat-ulla and Nabi Khan Kattak went with 
500 horse to the Puli DSvar’s place. The Commander Muhammad 

* Gfangadarom. This atands for Gangnl kondan, commonly called Gongundsn, a 
village on the Ckitro-nadi, or Chittar, near which is a railway station. Gangai 

• kondan, receiver of tho Ganges, ie a name'Of Siva, and the popnlir notion is that us 
Siva is wor^ipped there nnder that name the Ganges reappoars in that place as in 
so many other places in various porta of India. Tho Sanskrit form of this name ia 
Gangadhara, which Orme’s informants seem to have followed, instead of the Tamil, 
porhaps hecanso there is a town of that name in theTanjore country. There was 
a ChS]a prince of the name of Gangai kondan, who is said to have been made king of 
the r&ndya.s, with tku title of Sundaia Chela Pa^dya. 
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Ohapteb. V. TuBuf, on receiving the Bummons of Lieutenant Eumtold, had returned 
Lieute^t dietriots he was visiting to Tinnevolly," where leaving as 

EumboM’a before 1,000 Bopoys, he proceeded with the reet, about 1,800, towards 
movement. Madura. The renter Mudali, naturally tiiaoroua, resolved to accom- 
pany the greater foi-ce, and besides his usual retinue was attended 
by 100 good horse which he had lately levied. They arrived on 
the 16th of December at <JangSdaram, where Muhammad Tusuf, 
hearing of Lieutenant Eumbold’s departure from Madura, halted to 
observe the motions of the enemy, and remained there until he received 
information that Nahi ETiw.ti Kattai and Borakat-uUa had passed to 
the Ptili DSvar's, on which he proceeded te Srlvilliputtto, and encamped 
there, in order to awe the Poligars in this part of the coimtry from 
joining the enemy. During the march Mudali sent ono of his relations ’ 
named Algapa (Alagappa) to negotiate a reconciliation with the Ptili 
P^^var’a Devar, and offer some districts as tha fee of his aUiance. The Pnli 
Devar, who never refused or kept his word on any occasion, sent an 
agent with AJagappa to the camp at Srivilliputtar, and at the same 
time sent his troops to join Barakat-uUa and Nabi Ehan Eattak. 
The agent, under the usual pretext of . doing honour to his’' emhassy, 
was accompanied by two or three hundred of coUeries. Muhammad 
Yusuf enth'sly disapproved of the interoourse, as he knew the Pali 
DSvar’s character, and that soma of his people were at this very time 
plundering to the westward of Tinnevally. Unfortunately dming 
this mood of indignation five of the agent’s coUeries were taken steal- 
■ynsnfB exoBB- ing horses and oxen belonging to the camp, and being brought to 
Bivaaeveritj-. Muhammad Yusuf he immediately put them to death hy blowing 
them off from the mouth of a cannon — a sanguinary execution, not 
Pah Dsvar’s infrequent in Hindustan, and in this case atrocious. The agent, with 
retinue of coUeries, immediatdy ran away from the camp ; and 
Khan. their injury determined the Puli D§var, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, to act with some good faith toward those with whom ho was 
connected. But knowing the irresolution of Mahfuz Ehan, he, with 
his usual cunning, was afraid of trusting him in Madura exposed to 
the overtures and negotiations of the EngHsh, and insisted that he 
should come from thenoe to NellitaugaviUe and remain at aU times 
under his own ward. In consequence Barakat-uUa, who was with 
the Puli Ddvar, sent for Mahfuz Khan, who in the end of December 
went from the city with 600 horse.” 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to record in detail every 
incident that occurred from month to month. It will be better to 


content myself with mentioning anything that occurred whidh 
seemed to have some special features of interest. 

“ Barakat-uUa and Kabi Kban Kattak set o£ from HeUitangaviUe 
with 600 horse, leaving Mahfuz Khan with the Pali DSvar. SkiTting 
The Foli^ along the hills they halted one evening at the fort of the Foligar 
o ivagm. Qf Shevagherry [“ Tanioh " stands here for Vanniya, the 

caste name ox title of a branch of the Marava caste, to whidh the 
Bivagiri Poligar belonged. The DlSyiram pannei Poligar was also a 
Yanniya]. The Sivagiri Poljgoi- haying been gained over by Muham- 
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.4aad Tusuf sent out lis colleries, who,* in ths middle of the night, Ohaptbr V. 
fell upon this bocly of oavaky, and with their soreams and fireworks 
dispersed the whole and took 40 of thoir horses. 

“ The rebellious J amadara who had seized and retained possession of Mahfuz 
Madura expected assiatanoe from Mahinz Khan with the ■W’ostem/^^j^^®® 
Poligars of Tinnevelly, but were doomed to be disappointed. Pive 
hundred horse and a thousand foot remained with Mahfuz Khan (ft 
NeHitanga-ville, when Barakat-uUa left him and came away to defend 
Madura, which CaUiaud at the same time was marehing to attack with 
the main body of the English troops from Tinnevelly. As soon as 
OaUiaud was out of sight, Mahfuz Khan and the Puh DSvar took 
the field, and ware joined by other Poligars, which all together made 
’ up a camp of ton thousand mon. This army marched from Nellitanga- 
villo in the latter end of Apiil, and advanood beyond AlvSr Knrichi 
within fifteen miles of Tinnevelly, but were deterred by the sepoys 
left there from attempting the town ; nor did thoy immediately plun- 
der or temfy the inhabitants of the open country, because the harvest, 
from which they intended to coUeot money, would not be reaped until 
the midd^e of June ; however,, they published their mandates that all 
who wore accountable to the renter Mudali should then become 
accountable to them. In the meantime Mahfuz Khan negotiated with 
the King of Travancore for assistance, with the proffer of KalakS(lu 
and all the other districts to which the king had ever made any pre- 
tension ; hut lest this should fail he, with his usual unoertainty, renewed 
his negotiations with the English, and sent off an agent with letters Mnbiux 
to Oalliaud, proposing to rent the country from them on the security ^**^ 4 “** 
of substantial shi'offs. Lieutenant Bumhold received the offers, whilst treachery. 
CaUiaud was returned to the relief of Triohinopoly, and thinking them 
worth attention, sent a Jamadar of Sepoys named Bamanaig, with an 
intelligent Moorman, to confer with Mahfuz Khan in his comp. They 
were accompanied by an escort of fifty sepoys ; but just before their 
arrival, Mahfuz Khan had received information that six companies of 
Bei)oy 8 of the twelve left at Tinnevelly and Palamcotta were ordered 
to join the camp at Madura ; which changed his schemes and, instead 
of negotiating, he surrounded the two deputies and their esooit with 
his horse, and threatened to put them all to the sword, if they did not 
send an order to the sepoys in garrison at Palamcotta to driver the 
fort to him. The deputies with their escort stood to their arms, and 
said thoy would rather die ; but just as the fight was going to begpn 
one of Mahfuz Khan’s Jomadars named AUi Saheb declared his detes- 
tation of the treachery and joined the sepoys with the horse of his 
command, on which the rest reooUeoted themselves and retired; hut 
AUi Saheb having stiU some suspicions for the safety of the deputies 
. and their escort marched with them to Palamcotta and delivered them 
safe into the fort. 

" Soon after the six companies of sepoys began their march from 
TinneveUy to Madura, and the harvest began on which the enemy’s 
army entered the town, w-here Mahfuz Khan proclaimed his dominion 
whioh his agents and deimndants oxerejsed with much violence andtions. 
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Chaptbb Y. injustice. Even the shroffs, or bankers, did not escape, although thft 

necessity and neutrality of their occupation protects ''their persons and 

property throughout Hindoslan from the violence either of the despot 
or &e conqueror. The main body of his army invested the fort of 
.ralamcotta, which the sepoys within easily defended, and with loss 
go the enemy ; but there was danger from scoi'city of provisions ; 

prevent which Basappa Nsyaka, the commander of the sepoys, 
solicited the assistance of the FoHgar Kattaboma NSyaka, who stipu^ 
lated the cession of some lands convenient to his districts, which 


Siege of Fa> 
kmcotta. 


Surrender of 
Hadura. 


being promised, he took the field with Lis own troops and those of 
hie dependant of Ettaiyttpnram. On their arrival the garrison sallied 
and in a slight skirmish obliged the enemy to raise the siego j after 
which the two Poligars returned to their homes, and Kattaboma " 
Nayaka from his came and joined the English camp before Madura. 
Mahfuz Khan continuing atTinnevelly, neither sent money nor troops 
to the Jamadars, but suffered the incomes to he dissipated, notwith- 
standing Bai’akat-uUa had continually represented to him that the 
aeai-eity of provisions in Madura was daily increasing from the want 
of money to pay for them and of parties in the field to facilftate their 
importation. Shortly after the Jamadar surrendered Madura to Cap- 
tain OaUiaud for a sum of money claimed by them of Mahfuz Khan’s 


arrears of pay. 


“ Muhammad Yusuf, returning from Madura, sent invitations to the 
oavahy with Mahfuz Khan and whateoever other bodies were acting 
as plunderers in the Tinnevelly country. Passing along the districts 
of EtfaiySpuram, the Poligar redeemed his hostages which were in 
SutmisBion of the camp, paying 18,700 rupees, the balance of his fine. The army 
arrived at the town of Tinnevelly about the middle of November, 
” from whence Mahfuz Khan on their approach had retired to Nelli- 
tangaville. He had during his residence there made various attempts 
to get possessiou of the fort of Palamootta, hut had taken Kedakll^u 
and given it to the King of Travanoore. Muhammad Yusuf with a 
part of the army march^ immediately against this place, which the 
Travoncores abandoned without resistance, and, being followed by him, 
retired behind their walls in the passes of the mountains at the foot of 
the promontory. At the same time the appearance of other detach- 
ments drove away the guards which Mahfuz Khan had placed in 
Yusuf Khan's Papankujam, Alvarkurichi, and Bermadats (BrahmadSfiam), and those 
Buccesses. stationed by the Poligar of Vadagherry (Vadagaiai) in Tiranoourchy 
(Tttrankurichi). All these places lie to the north-west of Tinnevelly 
about Nellitangaville, and parties of sepoys were left to maintain 
them. Before this time no foi-ther expectation remained of Mudali’s 
abilities to manage the revenues ; and he was called to Madras, in 
order to exhibit and explain the details of his administration ; hut 
remained sick and settling his accounts in the woods of Tondiman. 


" Captain CaHiaud’s personal representations convinced the Madras 
Government that the disturbances would never cease, nor any revenue 
he colleftod adequate to the military expeuses, whilst Mahfuz Khan 
maintained his force, pretensions and alltanoes in these countries. It 
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Was tterefore proposed to the Nawab, iflio still continued at Madras, Chatter V. 

thnt Mabfuz ILhaA diould be assured of receiving an annual income 

sufficient for his decent maiutonanee out of the revenues, provided he 
■would quit the country with his cavalry, and disband his other troops. 

By this plan, if nothing should be got, nothing would be lost ; and PropoBals 
the French, frustrated of all connexions, "would find it impracticable Slahfiu 

get footing in these provinces. The Nawab approved the propose! 
and sent an agent to treat with Mahfuz Khan. 

“ The agent sent by the Na'wab to Mahfuz Khan arrived atNellitan- 
gavillo on the 28th of February, and found him there encamped in 
paltry tents with 50 horse, ostentatious of his poverty, pretending 
much discontont against his allies, and much attachment to the Nawah ; 

* but when terms of reconciliation were proposed, nothing lees would 
satisfy him tlian the government of the whole country as an appanage 
in fee ; indeed he was never master of his own opinion, and at present 
not of his •wiU, for ths western Poligars, elated by tbe rising superi- 
ority of the French in the Oamatic, took the field, and obliged him, 
who depended upon them for his subsistence, to lend his name, and to 
appear with them in person as .the pretension of their hostilities. The 
army was composed of tho troops of the Pali DSvar, of Vadagarai of 
the three minor Poligars, Ootaltava,* Nad-uvakuriehi, and Sorandai ; 
and from the eastern side of Ettaiyapuram, the dependent of KaUa- Coi^ederacy 
homa Nayaka, who himself continued firm to his new connexion with ‘^sa^sfinaul. 
the English. The confederates had likewise persuaded the Poligar of 
Shatore (SSttfir) under the hiUs, whose fort is only fifteen miles to the 
south of Suvilliputtur to enter so far 'into their views as to admit 
a body of tho Puli EBvar’s ooUeries into his fort, with whom and 
his own he made depredations into tho adjacent coimtry, whilst 
Muhammad Yusuf, apprehensive of the arrival of Haidar Ali and the 
French, kept his force collected in Madura. As soon as the news of 
Haidar Ali’s departure was confirmed, Muhammad Yusuf took the 
field and marched againt Ssttvtr. The Poligar on his appearance 
made submissions, turned out the Puli DBvar’s men, and paid a fine in 
money ; hut as soon as the English troops returned to Srlvilliputtfir 
he renewed his depredations, on which Muhammad Yusuf attacked 
the fort again, which the Poligar, after a slight resistance abandoned ; 
and one of bis relations was appointed in his stead. In the mean Successes of 
time the confederates had in various attacks from Nellitangaville 
taken all the posts between this place and Tinnevelly, and many of 
the men placed to guard them wore put to the sword; atTaran- 
kuriebi, which was taken hy assault in the night, 27 horsemen and a 
greater number of sepoys were killed. The confederates, elated with ■ 
those successes, threatened aU who did not join them, and attacked 
the Puligar of Ootutnalee (Httiunalai) because he had refused. They 
likewise prepared to tnko possession of Tinnevelly, and boasted that 
they would rediioe the fort of Palamcotta. But the approach of 
Muhammad Yusuf from Srtvilliputttlr stopped their progress, nor had 


* X Eub-diusion. of irnraVus arc ca^ed Kottali DeraB. 
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they courage to give him battle ; but having strongthonod the posta 
they had taken, retreated to Nellitongaville, sondin^, howovor, detach- 
ments to harass and interrupt his operations, but without sucoess ; 
for aU their parties which ventured to meet or could not avoid the 
encounter of the sepoys were beaten, and by the end of April aU the 
'posts which had been taken were recovered. Muhammad Yusuf then 
iesolved to carry the war into the enemy’s coimtiy, and to begin with 
the Poligar of Tadagarai, although the most distant, because the most 
powerful of the aUianoe. His viUages in the plain were in flames, and 
the troops had begun to penetrate into the wood whioh encloses his 
fort, when Yusuf received advices and instructions from the Presi- 
dency at Madras and from Captain OoUiaud at Triohinopoly, which 
called him and the troops under his command to services of much ' 
greater necessity and importance. This service was to help the 
operations of the English in Madras and the neighbourhood, whilst the 
siege of Madras was carried on by the Erench. In May the foUow- 
ing year (1769) inteUigence was received that the garrison of sepoys 
at Palamootta in the country of TinneveUy had ventured to stand an 
engagement in the fleld against Mahfuz Khan and the Poili Devar 
joined by most of the other PoUgars, and although the enemy quitted 
the fleld, so many of the sepoys were killed and wounded that the 
garrison could no longer appear out of Uie fort. It had before been 
resolved to send Muhammad Yusuf into tlio southern countries as 
soon as the army in the field could be diminishod without risk. ” 

Yusuf Khan’s Eeturh. 

“ Yusuf Khan arrived at Madura on the 4th of May, and had been 
absent ten months. The force he left in tho country, when called 
away, was fourteen companies of sepoys, six in the fort of Madura, five 
in Palamootta, and three at TinneveUy. Kothing more could he 
expected from either of these bodies than to defend the ground in sight 
of the waUa they gai-risoned. Accoi-dingly aU the districts of both 
provinces from the forest of Nattom to the gates of Travancore lay 
subject to their contributions or exposed to their ravages. The 
dedensiou of the English affairs, which began with the smTondor of 
Port St. David (on whioh Muhammad Yusuf was recalled) and con- 
tinued until the Erench were obliged to raise tho siege of Madras, kept 
Mahfuz Khau iu oontinual hopes that he diould be joined by a body 
of Erench troops, and established with their assistance in the govern- 
ment of those countries ; and the administration of Pondicherry by 
their letters and emissaries encouraged him to think so. 'Waiting this 
• fortune, he remained with the Ptlli DSvax styling himself and styled a 
sovereign, hut without any other means of subsistence than what 
the Pali DSvor chose to supply, who, never regulating his money hy 
words, scaroely furnished him with common neoessaiies. The return 
of Yusuf Khau bettered his oondition ; as the Pali DSvar was afraid 
he might at length listen to a reconciliation with the Nawah, and 
'Mabfuz Khan, always governed by the love of ease, felt no resentment 
at the humility to which h|,had been reduced. Ho presided at least 
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•In appearance in &e councils of the eastern Poligars, who resolved to Chamek V. 
meet Yusuf with their united force, and invited the western to tlie conf^^cy 
common defence ; who, having joined them against Palamcotta in the of the eastern 
late distresses of the English affairs, expected no pardon and took the foligais. 
field. The western league consisted of six Poligars; Kattabomai-'' 

Nfiynka, their former leader, was lately dead and had been succeeded 
by a relation, who took as usual the samo name, and bore, instead 
the indifference of his predecessor, an aversion to the English ; 
EttaiySpuram was always the next to him in importance and now in 
activity. 

“ Tho force which accompanied Muhammad Yusuf fromConjeeveram 
^ consisted only of six companies of sepoys and sixty horse, but he 
had on his march requested troops from Tondiman and tho two 
Maravars, with whom ho had always continued on good terms ; and 
3,000 men, horse, coUeriea, and sepoys from the three Poligars joined 
him on his arrival at Madura, where ha nevertheless immediately began 
to make farther levies, and by shifting and garbling out of all that were 
with him,, composed a body of 800 horse and 700 sepoys who hud 
seen service, which he sent forward to ravage the districts of Ettaiytt- 
puram, where they wore to be joined by three, of the companies of 
sepoys from the garrison of Palamcotta, which had restored its losses 
by new levies. This body of troops were to maintain their ground 
until the last extremity, in order to prevent the junction of the western 
with the troops of the eastern Poligars until Muhammad Yusuf 
himself could follow with the main body from Madura, where ho was 
under the necessity of remaining a while longer. 

« His first march was to EloUamkondSn. He had taken this fort in XaBul’s 
17S6; but after hie departure for the Camatio the Puli Devar 
Ya4akarai had extended their acquisitions thus far and placed their PoiigorB. 
guard in KoUomkond&n. It was a mud fort without cannon, and after 
a sUght resistance submitted to him. From hence he proceeded to 
take up the large detachment he had sent forward against EftaiyS- 
puram, who, by continually ravaging the districts of this Pohgar, 
kept his troops on their own ground and deterred both him and 
Kattaboma Nilyaka from marching across the country to join the 
POli ESrar. Having sufficiently constrained these chiefs, the detach- 
ment proceeded against Kollttrpatti, which stands nearly midway in Capture of 
the stroightest road between Madura and Tinnevelly, about fifty miles KoUarpalti 
from each. This fort had likewise boon stormed in June 1756 by™ 
Muhammad Yusuf and carried with considerable loss. The Poligar 
was then taken prisoner ; whether restored or succeeded by another 
wo do not find ; but the place was at this time in the hands of one who 
defended it as well ; for 100 of the sepoys were killed and wounded 
. in the attack which lasted three days, and then the Poligar made 
his escape by night. The fort was immediately razed to the ground, 
after which the detachment joined the main body with Muhammad 
Yusuf, and the whole proceeding by the way of GangSdaram (Gangai 
kondan) arrived at Tinnevelly in the middle of July. They wei'e 
scarcely arrived when Mahfuz Khan, Mihose mind always wavered ^ 
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■with every change of oircumBtances, wrote a letter to MuhammaJL 
Yusuf ofiering to quit his allies and proceed to the Oarnatic, pro- 
vided ho was allowed a suitable jaghiro for his maintenance. Ho 
oven asked a safe guard to come to Tinnevelly. Muhammad Yusuf, 
without authority, assured him that his requests should be complied 
')with, and recommended them to the Presidency, by whom they were 
fi^erred to the Nawab. 

" The midland country, for thirty miles to the north of the town of 
• Tinnevelly, is open and of great cultivation, and, lying between the 
eastern and western Poligars, had been the favourite field of their 
depredations. The principal station from which the western made 
their inroads into these districts was the fort and wood of tTttumalai, 
situated thirty-live miles north-west of Tinnevelly. The Poligar, 
grown lich by easy phmder, had many coUeries, who were weU 
armed ; and Muhammad Yusuf, soon after his arrival af Tinnevelly, 
marched against him ■with the greatest port of his force, and in a 
few days reduced his fort, in which he placed some troops, and 
stationed a guard of fifty horse and some peons and coUeries in a 
place caUed Shorandah (Soraudai) as ecu inteimediate post. He was 
no sooner returned to TinneveUy than a multitude of coUories belong- 
ing to the Puli DSvar and Vodagarai surprised the guai-d at Sorandai, 
and either kiUed or took all their horses with their riders, on which 
Muhammad Yusuf detached seven companies of sepoys, who recovered 
the post and remained in it, in order to protect the adjacent country. 
Equal confusion prevailed in the districts to the south of Tinnevelly. 
The troops of the Maliaver, or King of Travancore, wore making 
incursions from their waU to seize the harvests at the foot of the hilla 
from Kalakadu to Oape Oomorin. The variety of distractions which 
esmted on every side could not he all opposed at the same time, unless 
a greater army were embodied than ^ the revenues of tho two pro- 
vinces could defray. But the king was the least inveterate enemy to the 
English, because the Poligar of Yadagarai had provoked Ms resent- 
ment by oontinuaUy emjdoying his ooUeries to make depredations 
in his country on the other side of the mountains, thro'ugh Ihe pass of 
Shencottah, which lies fifteen nules to the south of Yadagarai. Ou this 
ground of common enmity Muhammad Yusuf opened a negotiation 
with the king, who consented to a conference at the gates of Ms 
coimtry near the promontory. They met in the end of August, and 
the interview passed with much politeness and seeming cordiality. 
The Mng at least publicly demanded nothing and agi’eed to desist 
from Ms inroads into the districts of Tinnevelly and to act 'with a 
considerable force in conjunction with Muhammad Yusuf against 
Yadagarai and the Pali DSvor. On the 3rd of September Muhammad 
Ynsui, still remaining at the gates of Travancore, was joined hy 1.000 
of the king’s sepoys armed with heavy muskets made in Ms own ooon- 
by, and disciplined, although awkwardly, in the JEuropean manner ; 
but they were well supplied with stores and ammunition. He then 
returned to TinneveUy, and marching from thence ■with Ms whole 
force, in deference to the king proceeded directly against Yadagarai, 
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»lt]iougli twenty railea beyond NellitangJlville, the residence of the Piili Ohapter V. 
DSvar. When arrived near Shencottah he was joined by an army 
full as large as his own, consisting of 10,000 more of the king’s troops 
of various kinds of infantry, who had marched through the pass. 

This was perhaps the greatest force that had been assembled for some ^ 
centuries in this country. Yadagarai defended his woods for a day,f' 
in which about 100 men were killed and wounded on both sides ; br^i, 
in the night abandoned his fort, and escaped away to the Puli DSvar 
at NeUitangaville. 

“Tho arrival of such a guest, who, fortho firsttime, had been reduced Vadagarai’s^ 
to such distress, frightened the P^i D5var, and set his cunning to 
work to divert the storm from himself. The repulse of the English 
• troops at the attack of tho pette,h at Yandiwash on the SOth of Septem- 
ber was known in the country, and was believed, as the Pronch had 
represented it, a signal defeat. Mahhrz Khan had received letters 
from £a6.saulet Jung and the Govemmont of PondicheiTy, which 
encom'agcd him to think that they should very soon overpower tho 
English in the Carnatic, when he might expect to be substituted for 
his brothdr Muhammad Ali, who was to be deposed from the Nawab- 
ship. This correspondence anc\ these expectations the Poli D5var oom- 
mxmicated to tho King of Travaucore, and offered, if he would q[uit the 
English and join Mahfuz Khan against them, to give him whatsoever 
districts in the Tinnovelly country might lie convenient to his own. 

The king immediately exposed these documents to Muhammad Yusuf, 
and standing on his importance, demanded the cession of Kalakaiju 
and the adjacent districts, for which ho had so long contended against 
theNawab’s Government. He said, that more territory than he olaimed 
had already been recovered with his assistance ; that what might he 
"refused by oue would be readily given to him by another ; and that, Travanoore's 
if he should join the Poligars, the Nawab’s autbority would never be 
established in the TinneveUy country. Muhammad Yusuf, whilst per- 
plexed with this dilemma, was informed that tho two eighteen-pounders 
with 600 muskets, which had been sent, according to Ms request, from 
Macb'as, were lost at sea ; and that the two six-pounders, although 
landed, wore stopped by the Dutch agents at Tuticorin. Ttiia mis- 
chance gave greater weight to tho king’s arguments, and greater value 
to his assistance ; for tho force of Muhammad Yusuf alone was not 
sufficient to reduce tho Prdi DSvar, whom all the best oolleiies in the 
coimtry wore flocking to defend. He therefore surrendered the dis- 
tricts which the king demanded, and the Presidency approved the 
cession ; but the Nawab suspected that it had boon promised by Yusuf 
at his first interview with the king in order to secure Ms future assist- 
ance to Ilia own ambitious views. 

“ As soon as this agi'eement was settled tlie Travancores moved again Attack on a 
in oonjiuiotion with his troops On the 16th of November they in- sLitisidiaiy 
vested the wood and fort of Easaltaver (probably ISvara DSvar), wMch 
was one of the dependencies of the PfiU DSvar. Tho coUeries defended 
tho wood three day.s and then abandoned both, and retired to NeKi- 
tangaviUe. After this .success tho want of ammunition obliged Mu- 

• Itl 
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hammad Yusuf to remain untE lie received supplies from Madura,^ 
Palamcolta, and Anjongo. The army of Travancore, to prevent dis- 
gusts from disparity of customs, oncampod separately, hut in sight of 
Muhammad Yusuf’s ; and on the 20th of November a body of 5 or 
.6,000 coUeries attacked the comp of the Travancores in open day. 
Muhammad Yusuf, on the first alarm, sent his hor-se and followed 
with his sepoys and other foot ; but the ooUerios retreated before they 
came up, and their nimbleness, with the ruggodness of the country, 
rendered the pursuit of little avaE. They had killed and wounded 100 
of the Travancores before they went off. A day or two after this skir- 
mish Muhammad Yusuf received three howitzers, with some stores, 
and a supply of ammunition from Anjengo ; and the two six-pounders 
with their shot likewise came up from Tutioorin ; he then moved with 
his oEies, and on the 4th of December sot down before "Washinelore 
(VasudSvanallflr) another fort dependent on the Pali DSvar, much 
stronger than any he had, excepting NellitaugavEle, from which it is 
situated twenty ^es to the north-west and twelve in the same direo- 
tion from 'O'ttumalai. 


“ VileudSvanallur stood within three miles from the grealf range of 
mountains, at the foot of which ran a thick wood, extending two mEes 
into the plain, and within 1,300 yai’ds of the west and south sides of 
the fort ; but turned to a much greater distance on the north, and to 
the east the plain was open, and everywhere covered with profuse 
cultivation. A very exteuaiva pettah, tho residence of some thousand 
inhabitants, commenced within forly yards, and extended 1,200 to 
Desoriptionof the north-east of the waEs: a thick thorn hedge, with harriers, siu‘- 
w rounded both the pettah and the fort. The extent of the fort was 660 
” ° ■ by 300 yards ; it was of mud, but almost as hard as brick ; it had four 

large square towers, one at ouch angle, and several smaller, which 
were round, between. Every tower was a separate redoubt, enclosed 
by a parapet, to command within as weU as without the fort. Tlxe access 
to the tower was a steep ramp, only two feet hroad, the entrance a 
narrow wicket in the parapet ; the curtain between the towers bad no 
pai-aput, and was only a rampart sloping on both sides from a base of 
15 feet to 3 at top ; but the slope from withiu was much less sharp 
than from without, so that, if ussaulted, the defenders might easEy 
run up to the top. The parapets of the towers have oiroular holes for 
the use of smaE anus, but no openings prepared for cannon, of which 
there was not a singlo piece in the fort. [See the account of the cap- 
Attack on the ture of this fort in 1767 by Colonel Donald Campbell.] This descrip- 
tion only suits VttsudSvanallflr, for the other forts in the Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries have parapets with loop-holes to theh’ ramparts, 
as weE as to their towers ; but uE are of earth excepting Madura and 
Palomeotta. The importance of YasudevanallDr, and the great force 
which was come against it, brought some thousauds of coEories to its 
relief ; but aE, exccjiting 8 or 900 chosen men aEottod to defend the 
walls, kept in the woods. From whence every day and night parties 
sallied, and alarmed or attacked one or other, and sometimes both the 
camps; and greater bodies on tliree different days made general 
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•'Uttaois on tlia batteries, of which, these continueA interruptions retarded Ciurran V. 
the construction, insomuch that they were not finished until the 26th, 
twenty days after the arrival of the ai’miea ; hut the howitzers had com- 
menced before. Tho only efficacious gun was the eighteen-pounder ^ 
which Muhammad Ymsuf had brought from Madura, for the rest wero- 
ouly six-pormders and lower ; but from oxeoasive firing the eighteeip 
pounder burst the day after it was mounted ; and by this time aU the 
ammunition as well of the batteries as troops, excepting the quantity 
which prudence required to be reserved for defence, was expended. 

However, part of the parapet of the tower fired upon was beaten down, 
and Muhammad Yusuf resolved to storm the next day. Many troops of 
both armies waited on the assaidt, and os soon as it began, the Puli 
D9var, with 3,000 chosen oollories, who had marched in the night 
from NoUitongaviUe, issued from the wood and foil upon tho camp 
of Muhammad Yusuf, drove away the troops that guarded it, and 
began to commit every kind of destnictiou. Muhammad Yusuf sent 
back a large body to repulse them, and continued the assault ; but the 
garrison within received double animation from tho Pali DSvar’s Successful 
success, which was announced, to them by the usual war ciy and the itefenoe. 
sounding of their concha. All the other coUeries collected in the 
woods appeared likewise, as if on the same notice, and in different 
bands attacked the troops at the batteries and at the foot of the 
breach ; and, although continually repulsed, contimiaUy rallied, and 
with the resolution of the garrison saved the fort until the evening, 
and then waited in the woods to interrupt the renewal of the assault 
in the night ; but so much of the reserved ammunition had been 
expended in the day that Muhammad Yusuf deemed it dangerous to 
remain any longer before the fort, and drew off bis artillery. Two 
hundred of Ms teoops and of the Travancores wero killed, but more of 
the enemy. The next day he moved to a distance, and dismissed the Yusuf’s 
Travancores, who proceeded through the pass of Shencottah to their return, 
own country, and Muhammad Yusuf returned with his own troops and 
those lent him hy Tondiman and the Maxavars to the town of Tiime- 
veUy. 

«No events of gp:eat importance had happened during the conrse of His enforced 
this year (1760) in the country of Tinnevelly. The Commandant, iuectivity. 
Muhammad Yusuf, after the repulse before VssudSvanallur in the end 
of the preceding year, was, from the want of battering cannon, no longer 
in a condition to attaok the stronger holds of the PoUgars ; and contented 
himself, until supplied, with posting the greatest port of his army in 
stations to check the Pflli DSvar and the western Poligars ; but remained 
himself with the rest at Tinnevelly, watching Kattaboma NSyaka and 
the eastern. The departure of Mahfuz £han from Nellitangaville in 
the month of January left tho Pali Devar and his allies no longer the 
pretext of opposing the authority of theNawab in support of tho rights 
of his elder brother ; and they debated whether they should treat with 
Muhammad Yusuf or wait the event of Mahfuz Ifihan’s journey, who Depredations 
they supposed would return to them, if not received on his own terms ^ I'l’® 
hy the Nawub. In this uncertainty Ihojiformed no vigorous designs, ° 
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elude tlio stations of Muhammad Tusuf ; but attempted nothing in the 

open field or day. Nevertheless these depredalions were so ruinous 
to the cultivation that Muhammad Yusuf thought it ■worth the expense 
\to di'aw off some of their dependents and entertain them in the Oom- 
t^any’s service as beat able to retaliate the same mischief on those by 
whom they had been employed ; and towards the end of AprU. several 
of these petty loaders with their followers, amounting in the whole to 
2,000 coUerios, joined him at Tinnevelly and faithfully entei’ed on the 
duties for which they had engaged. Nothing, however, like regular 
fighting happened until the end of May, when Kattaboma Nayaka 
appeared at the head of two or three thousand men, near Ettaiya* 
puram and stood the attack of seven companies of sepoys, drawn ' 
from the limits towards NeUitangaviUe, by whom they were dispersed, 
but with little loss. In May Muhammad Yusuf received intelligence 
of the hostilities commenced by the Mysoreans from Dindigul and the 
orders of the Presidency to oppose them ; in consequence of which he 
sent the detachment we have mentioned, of 1,600 sepoys, 300 horse, 
.and 8,000 peons.” 
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“ They were scai’cdy gone, when a new and unexpected alarm arose 
in the Tinnevelly oounbry. The Dutch Government at the Island of 
Ceylon had received a large reinforcement of Eiu’opoan troops from 
■Batavia, which assembled at the port of Colombo, ojjposite to Cape 
Comorin, from wbenoe a part of them arrived in the beginning of June 
at Tuticorin, a Dutch fort on the continent 40 miles east of Tinnevelly. 
Two hundred Emopeans with equipments, tents, and field pieces im- 
mediately encamped, giving out that they should shortly be reinforced 
by more than their o^wu number, and that 400 othor Europeans had 
left Batavia at the same time ■with themselves, and wei-e gone to 
Cochin on the Malabar Coast, in order to join the King of Travanoore, 
The natives were frightened and pretended to have discovered that 
the force they saw was intended to assist the Poligars in driving the 
Engtish out of the country of Tinnevelly, and to .begin by attacking 
the town. Muhammad Yusuf immediately sent to the Dutch chief at 
Tuticoiin to demand an explanation ; who answered that he should give 
none. A few days after the troops advanced inland and halted at 
Alvar TinnSvelly (Alvar Tirunagari), a town in a very fertile district 
situated 20 mileB south-east of Tinnevelly and the same distance south- 
west of Tuticorin, and at the same time another body of 200 Europeans 
landed &om Colombo at Manapar, 20 miles to the south-east of Alvar 
Tinnevelly. Muhammad Yusujf had pre^viously dra^wn troops from the 
eastern stations, and marching with 4,000 sepoys, and some horse, 
appeared in sight of the Dutch troops at Alvar Tinnevelly in the even- 
ing of the 18th of June, who, in the ensuing night, decamped in strict 
silence and marched hack to Tuticorin. Those at ManapSr went away 
thither likewise in the same embarkations which brought them ; and 
no more was hoard of this alpim.” 
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Yusuf Khan’s Operations renewed. Chaj™' 

“ The flepredations of the Poligars eontiiuieil ; cloprivod of YuBuf and 
MahfuzIOiaii, and hearing how closely Pondicherry was invested, they 
ventured nothing more. The Piili Devav’s colleries were as usual the .» 
most active in the rohherioa; and to repress them Muhammad Yusuf/' 
again stationed the greatest part of his force towards Nellitangavillo. 
wliiohin Docomber encamped at the foot of tlie hills within Ihroo miles 
of this place and Muhammad Yusuf joined thorn from Tinnovelly on tho 
12th; ho hudpurchasud several eighteen-pounders at Tuticorlu, and 
had tho two mortars sent to him the year before from Aiijeugo, but no 
shot or shells for either, and was moreover in want of gun-powder and 
• flints, all which he expected from Trichinopoly, and whilst waiting for 
them made sucli preparations as tlie country afforded to attack Nolli- 
tangaville in form. On the 20tli of the month, the ooUeries with tho 
Piili DSvar at their head, attacked his cam]), sallying as usual on all 
quarters at once and persisted until 100 of them fell ; but they killed 
ten of Muhammad Yusuf’s men, and wounded seventy, and some 
horses.” • 

■Unfortunately Orme’s nakative here breaks off. From this 
time I have to depend for inl'onnation on the results of my own 
examination of the Govemmenit rScords, preserved in the Govern- 
ment Office and Office of the Board of Eevenue, Madras, and in 
the Treasury in Tinnevelly. 


Eeat^hue Administration in Tinnevelly by the Naavab. 

It has already been seen that the rule of the Naivah of the Lnshingtou's 
Carnatic commenced in Tinnevelly, as in the other districts in the 
Carnatic, in 174-1-, when Anwar-ii-din Khan was appointed Nawah 
by the Nizam. The various districts in the south were held by 
officers appointed by Anwar-u-din. Anwar Khan was appointed 
Kauzdor and Amil of Tinnevelly, with whose appointment the 
accounts of the revenue administration of Tinnevelly commence. 

I quote here from a letter of Mr. Lushington, Collector of Tinne- 
velly, to the Board of Eevenue, dated, in the year after tho transfer 
of the Carnatic to the Ooiupany, 28th May 1803, It gives the names 
of the administrators of the revenue in Tinnevelly from 1744 to 
1783. 

Anwar Khan was succeeded, he says, by Mir Ghulam Hussein aupocssion of 
Khan and HuBseiti Mahomed Khan, their joint management com- 
prising a period of six years from 1744 to 1749. He mentions 
the amount of the jamabandi for each year in ohakrams, hut this 
I omit. When Amvar-u-din Khan was slain in battle an A -mil (a 
native revenue officer) named Alam Khan was deputed by 
Chanda Saheh to take charge of Tinnevelly, who managed the 
district in his master’s behalf in 1750 and 1751. To Mm succeeded 
for a short time Tittarappa Mudali aiH^MundiMiya (Moodemiah), 
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the agent of Chanda Saheh.^ The lalior was slain noar Tinnevelly. 
Upon Moodemiah’s death the authority of Mahfnz Khan fthe elder 
brother and for a time the roprosentative of the Nawah Mahomed 
Alii was established in the country. This was for 1754 and 1755. 
He formed the design of becoming independent of the Nawab, but 
Issoof (Yusuf) Khan, by the vigour of his mind, frustrated this 
ambitious design, and, re-establishing the power of Mahomed Ali 
Khan, delivered the management of the province for a year, 1756, 
to Alagappa Mudah. The distracted state of the country, owing 
to the depredations of the Poligars, requiring greater energy for 
their reduction than Alagappa Mudali possessed, Yusuf Khan was 
appointed to the sole administration from 1757 to 1763, Heruled' 
the country for six years. 

" Duiing the three first yeara of Yusuf Khan’s management he was 
engaged in constant struggles with the Poligars, with very various 
suooess ; the necessities of the Company dming this anxious period in 
tlie Carnatic demanded the employment of his force, and ofi-his extra- 
ordinary military talents in more cental parts of it, 'finnoveUy was 
therefore left in his absence a prey to the depredations of the Poligars 
and the perfidious maohinationg of Mahfuz Khan, ay jd hy tho 
adherents of Travanoore ; the latter indeed wholly assuWd during 
this period the most fertile taluk of tlie proviuce, KalakSdu, but when 
Yusuf Khan could he spared from the siogo of Madras to return to 
Tinnevelly, he had the address not only to detach tho Enja of Travan- 
oore from the league, hut to acquire his assistance in punishing the 
Foligare. Notwithstanding the disadvantages (under which he 
laboured) of an usurped authority, he accomplished, by the vigour of 
his mind and military talents, the complete subjugation of the 
province. In his time the tribute of the Poligars was regularly 
collected ; private property was in no danger from their depredations ; 
and the revenue of the Oiroar lands was very largely increased. The 
effect of the subordination he established may he seen in his jama- 
bandies from the year 1761 to 1764.” 

Dalavay Alagappa Mudali’s management was in 1764 ; Eaja 
Hukumat Eam’s from 1766 to 1769; Sheik Mahomed AH’s in 
1770. The administration of Syed Mahomed Khan commenced 
in 1771 and lasted till 1775. 

Two inoidents worthy of note happened at this time. In 1771 
the cutdberry of Tinnevelly, with aK the reooids, was burnt to the 
ground, and in 1774 there was a famine of unnsnal severity. In 
1780 the Poligars, again tempted by the war which raged in the 
Coma^o, threw off their allegiance and nearly overran the province, 
in oonsequenoe of which the revenue was reduced to a TniniimiTti for 
several years, viz., from an annual average of eight InPha of 
chakrams to an average of half a lakh. In 1783 commenced 
Mr, Irwin’s or the Oompaqy’s administration, when the coUeotions 
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xase again to eigKt laMis. Thus far Mt. Lushington’s statements. Cuapieu v. 
I now retm'n to Ttisuf Khan and his fortimes. 

Muhammad Tu.suf Kuan’s Rebellion. 

In 1761 Yusuf Khan informs the &overnment that the Tninf's offer 
“ Oircor flag,” that is, the flag of the Nawab of the Carnatic, had 
been hoisted by bi-m on the forts of Madura and Palamcotta. lie 
also offers to rent the Tinnevelly and Madura provinces for four 
years at seven la,kha of mpees per annum. The Nawab was unwill- 
ing to give his consent, Tittarappa Mudali, the old renter, offering a 
larger sum, but the Madras Government was in favour of Yusuf 
Khan’s offer, on account of his position and military fame and his 
ability to fulfil the engagements ho entered into. They warned 
Yusuf, however, that his letters to the Nawab were not sufficiently 
respectful. They asked him for information with regard to the 
pearl fishery and the extemion of their trade in cloths, &c. It is 
evident that up to the close of 1761 the Government had no 
suspicion of his intentions being disloyal. 

The following remarks of Nelson relate to this period : — 

“ The taking of Pondicherry by the English in January 1761 served Vnsnf’s 
to awe the rebeUious PoHgars into someflxing like submission ; whilst 
the departure of Mahfuz Khan from the Tinnevelly country and his 
apparent reconciliation with his brother had deprived them of all 
pretext for disobedience. The ooimtry, therefore, hecanie more quiet 
than it had been for many years ; and there seemed to he some grounds 
for the belief that it would so continue. Without counting troops 
employed in garrison duty, Muhammad Yusuf was certainly in 
command of a large force, for at the very time when he sent the 
expedition to Madura to act against the Mysoreans he was able to put 
himself at the head of 4,000 sepoys and some cavalry and mai’oh 
against a Dutch expedition. And his troops were well disciplined and 
well chosen. And certainly no FoUgar and no combination of Puligars 
at that time was in possession of so considerable resources. Muham- 
mad Yusuf continued to govern the Madura country for some time 
longer, and appears to have made himself exceedingly powerful.” 

Notwithstanding the favour with which Yusuf Khan had been niwatiBfno- 
regarded by Government, it became evident in 17 G2 that his loyalty 
was doubtful. The Government wrote to him repeatedly ordering 
him to come to Madras at once and promising bim a cowle of 
protection, but he only sent trifling excuses in reply. Not only so, 
but he had the audacity to make war on the King of Travancore 
• without their knowledge or consent. In August he wrote to the 
effect that he was sorry for his past behaviour, promising obedience 
for the future, and repeating his offer to rent Madura and Tinne- 
velly himself for four years at a rent of seven lahks of rupees per 
annum. The Government regarded this letter and proposal as 
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merely a device to gain timS. They replied that they could no*; 
consent to allow him to retain the management dX those provinces 
any longer, and that the only means he had for securing his life 
and effects was to surrender himself unconditionally. 

The first time I find Government expressing their suspicions was 
in Ootoher. Some European troops were to march from Anjengo 
to Madras hy land, hut they were ordered to remain at Anjengo 
till further orders, lest they should he intercepted hy Yusuf Khan, 
“ as, ” said they, “ wo are very imoeitain at present with regard to 
the intentions of Yusuf Elian, who, we fear, hath some thought of 
departing from his allegiance to the Nawah.” In Decemhor it 
was clearly ascertained that he was enlisting troops in Tanjoro and" 
the Tonijimau’s country, whereupon letters were written to the 
various Itajas and others warning them not to render him any 
assistance. 

No statement of Muhammad Yusuf Khan’s reasons for throwing 
off his allegiance appears in record. It oau only he conjectured 
that he was irritated against the NaiS^ah, and oonseq^ueutly against 
the Nawah’s upholders, the English, by the refusal of his offer to 
rent Tinnevelly and Madura. Probably, however’, his chief reason 
w'as that ho had come to consider himself strong enough to thrust 
both of his masters aside and set up for himself, as had been done 
before him hy every successful lieutenant. Tho latest examples 
of this had been Chanda Saheh and llyder AH. Doubtless he 
would have succeeded in his purpose if he hod had to deal only 
with a feeble Nawab of Arcot or a still feebler Raja of Mysore, 
hut it was with the English that he had to deal, and notwithstand- 
ing his long service under them he quite miscalculated their power. 

On the 11th April 1763, General Lawrence wrote to the 
Government recommending that a strong force should he sent 
immediately against Yusuf Khau. He staled that Yusuf Khau 
had at last declared himself independent. He had provided 
the forts of Palamootta and Madm’a with stores and heavy 
artillery, and put many other forts of less oonseqnenoe in a state 
of defence. His forces Avere estimated at 27,530 men, including 
15,000 coUeries badly armed. The rest were well armed, and he 
had succeeded in enlisting 200 European foot soldiers, mostly 
Erenolunen, and 30 Erenoh troopers, all under the command of a 
Preuohman called Marohaud. His force was equipped with twelve 
or fourteen light pieces of field artillery and two howitzers, most of 
which had belonged to the Company. He had made Madura his 
head-quarters. He was daily receiving reinforcements from the 
Prenoh and from Hyder AH’& and General Laivrence consi- 
dered him a man of such enterprising genius and ambition that it 
was necessary to proceed ^gainst him at once, lest, “ Hke another 
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Cianda Salieb,” he sliould entail oif the Company another ten Chapieb V. 
years’ ■war. He did not think it prudent or praotioahle to proceed 
against eo dangerous a rebel through narrow passes and intricate 
woods with a small force. The force he asked for was as follows : — ^ 
European cavalry 163 ; artillery for 10 guns, 2 howitzers, 100 ; Genoral 
European military, rank and file 600 ; Ooffres or Topasses (the 
latter Eurasian soldiers) 100 ; Company’s sepoys 50 companies, 
including officers, 5,000 ; Nawah’s sepoys 2,000 ; “ Blai^k horse ” 

2,000. The entii’e force he applied for amounted to 9,963 men. lie 
did not obtain the force he asked for, and the force granted him 
proved insufiioiont. In particular it was not strong enough in 
•cannon. Battering cannon had to be sent for from Triohinopoly, but 
even after its arrival the operations carried on were not successful. 

Colonel Monson, who was in command of the troops, had to retire 
for the rainy season of 1763 to a place where the troops could pass 
the monsoon with greater safety and comfort. Swartz, the cele- 
brated missionary, visited the camp for two months during the 
siege to give spiritual comfort to the sick and wounded. 

"Whilst the siege was going on Yusuf Khan endeavoured to 
obtain the help of the French. Peace hod been declared between 
France and England, so that the Pondicherry Government could 
not send him help in men and munitions, but they called upon the 
Enghah Government to countermand their expedition against him, Yusuf’s 
on the ground that he was their ally, and that to wage war against 
their ally was virtually to wage war against them. The English French. 
Government appear to have made no reply to this ingenious 
representation. The siege continued with various fortunes till the 
14th October 1764, when another assault was made. The assault 
failed, but Marohand, the Commander of the French contingent. Treachery of 
came to the conclusion that it was now his best policy to capitulate, 
and in order to seoui'e the most favourable terms for himself and 
his followers he traitorously seized his commander, Yusuf Khan, 
and delivered him up to Major Donald Campbell, the English 
ofiioer in command. 

I have not been able to discover any mitten record of the Hum’s 
manner in which Yusuf Klian was disposed of. Nelson states on 
native authority that “ the gallant soldier who had served in eo 
many campaigns, always with marked distinction, was seized by a 
confidential servant and given over to his enemies, who, in May 
1763 (error, see above), with a want of mercy which at this time 
seems aU but inexcusable, hung him like a dog.” This termina- 
tion of his career would be in accordance with the instructions 
issued by Government in the previous year at the commencement 
of the siege to General Lawi’enee. They say that if Yusuf Khan 
were taken alive it was their wish that he should be sent to Madras, 

‘‘not from any willingness to show him favour, but that they , 

17 
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might in their cooler houls dispose of him in such a manner m 
might appear proper.” “We confess to yon,” they say, “ that we 
thin It he will be a dangerous man to be entrusted in the hands of 
the Nawab, if his intentions are to mate him a state prisoner ; but 
if it be agreeable to you to order the Commanding officer to 
execute him upon the flrat tree in sight of the army, it will be quite 
satisfactory to us.” Though there is no documentary evidence to 
bo found r regard it as certain that the latter recommendation was 
carried into efleot. It seems hard that such a man should have come 
to such an ignominious end. This must, however, have been one of 
the alternatives present to his mind from the commencement of his 
rebellion. He must have expected, if successful, to reign as Br 
prince ; if he failed, to he hanged as a traitor. Ehan Saheb was 
banged near the camp about two miles to the west of Madura, 
He was buried on the spot where he was hanged and a small 
mosque was erected over his tomb. An inscription desorihes it as 
“ the Mosque of Khan Saheb.” An intelligent old Muhammadan 
inhabitant of Madura, the unde of the Cazi, who accompanied me 
to the spot, was full of the particulars of his death, as handed down 
to him by his ancestors. He was seized whilst at prayers by 
“ Muflsoo Mursan ” (Monsieur Marchand) and his Hindu Hewan, 
Sinavasa Eow, and was hanged, he said, by the orders of the Nawab. 
The old man professed to be 86 years of age, and proved to me tbe 
reteutiveness of his memory by correctly repeating to me the 
names of the principal rebel Foligars hanged in the Madura and 
Titmevelly countries in 1801. He confirmed the ti’adition that 
Khan Saheb was originally a Hindu, As there is no account of 
Khan Saheh’s death, on record, we may perhaps venture to oon- 
dude that the order for his execution, as the old man stated, pro- 
ceeded not from the English, but from the Nawab himself. We 
may give the English Commander the benefit of the doubt. 

On the capture of Madura and of Yusuf Klian the rebellion 
collapsed, but the country having lost one of the most vigorous 
rulers it had ever had, its financial prosperity rapidly dedined, 

“ To Yusuf Khan,” says Mr. LusMngton, “ succeeded one of the 
family of the Mudali’s ; his management, however, continued but for 
eight months when he was displaced hy a Hindu named Bajah 
Hulmmat Earn. The jamahandy of his management fell considerably 
short of those of Yusuf Khau, and his immediate suecessor, Shaik 
Muhommed Ali, who was in charge of the country for nine months, 
reduced it still more. Tempted by the imbecility of their superia- 
tendence, the Foligars returned to their former Hcentiousuess and 
continued in tlie indulgence of their inveterate habits of encroachment 
and violence with little intermisaion from that period until their 
tranafer to the Company’s authority in 1792 ; nor did even this 
arrangement produce that improvement in the conduct and condition 
of these feudatories which kad been hoped from it ; the fluctuating 
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administration of tte Nawal) had given such confidence and success to Ckaiteii V- 

their rebellious character, and the ■weak policy and oonuption of his 

A mils had encouraged and confirmed in the PoHgars so strong an 
infiuence over the minds of His Highness’ subjects, that, under the ^ 
weakness of a divided authority, a solid reform, was impracticable. 

The ■vigour of Tusuf Khan’s measures was indeed felt for some time 
after he sufiered the death of a rebel, but the Foligars soon forgot 
the terror of his name and relapsed into former habits.” / 

With regard to Madura Nelson states that after Tusuf Khan’s 
death it was placed under the administration of Ahiral Khan. 

He adds “ the state of things in Madura during this period of 
.Muhammadan domination may he imagined from the following 
facts, which wore communicated to me by the grandson of one of 
these officers, and the truth of which I see no occasion to doubt. 

About the year 1772 there ■were only two suhstantial brick and state of 
stone buildings in the whole town, namely, the old palaoe and the yubi!^ ic^^s 
residence jof the Muhammadan manager ; the only other dweUings dBath. 
were mud hovels thatched or. tiled.” Thus far Nelson. This 
state of things was not peculiar to Madura. I have sought but 
have been imahle to find any trace of the existence of any private 
house in Tinnevelly, whether in the towns or in the rural districts, 
built of stone or burnt brick by any private native prior to the 
assignment of the Nawah’s revenues to the Company’s government 
in 1781. This fact furnishes us ■with a most telling illustration of 
the difference between the anardiy that had prevailed before, and 
the order and security that began to be introduced by the strong, 
peaceful government of the English. 
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Evbsts following the death of TtrsDF Khan, 

OHAPTEtt VI. Colonel Donald Campbell, the officer in command in MpAura and 
■ — the south, vras anxious to march into-Tinnevelly, after the capture 

of Madura and Tusuf Khan about the end of 1764, to secure it 
against the inroads of the king of Travancore. Q-overmnent 
Protection of apprehend that the king of Travancore would commence 

PalamooUa. hostilities, at least till ho knew their determination regarding the 
Kalakadu districts. They judged it necessary, however, that 
Palamootta and any other post in that neighbourhood should be 
reinforced so as to protect the Kalakadu country from surprise. 

1765. Accommodation is ordered to be provided at Palamootta 
for troops. The king of Travancore endeavours to recover the 
Kalakadu district. The Nawab’s sepoys are detained to defend 
Palamootta. Captain Harper sets out with a detachment to the 
relief of KalakadH' It is reported on the 25th May that Kalakad.u 
is held by 2,000 armed Travanoorians. During the absence of the 
Company’s troops three or four hundred Oollaries plunder the 
town of TinneveUy. The Nawab’s people are helpless. Pana- 
gudi and Tirukurungudi hod been abandoned to the Travancore 
army, the detachments which held those places being very small. 

■ Those who capitulated had to promise to retire to Palamootta, 
Shencotta also had been abandoned to the Travanoorians by the 
Retirement of Nawab’s troops. On the 12th of June the Travanoorians retired 
from Kalakadu. They made a stand at Tirukurungudi, and 
Colonel Campbell was preparing to march against them, when 
they retired within the .^amboly lines, A complaint being made 
that the officers’ quarters in Peilamootta are incommodious, 
Government order improvements to be made at the Nawab’s 
expense ; they also order the erection of a new magazine. 

1766. Captain Krischman was at this time Commandant of 
Palamootta, and as such the Oompau 3 '’s representative in Tinne- 
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^elly. Tlie good efiects produced Tiy Yusuf Khan’s rigorous OitAiTEs VI. 
administration ufere now al an end, and to odd to the difficulty 
always felt in keeping the Poligars in check and getting them to 
pay their tribute, most of the troops that had been brought down 
the previous year to act against Travancore had been withdratvn, 
on account of the necessity of counteracting the designs of Hyder 
Ali further north. All this was laid before Government by 
Captain Frisohman in a letter dated 4th October, from which it 
appears that within fifteen or twenty miles of Palamootta it was Amod follow- 
estimated that there were 20,000 armed Collaries roaming about puilgjs near 
and ransacking every village they came to. Captain Frisohman Pulamtotta. 

* had fitted out an expedition of tho Nawab’s troops under “ the 
Buxy” (the Nawab’s Commander — ^BakhsM, a Muhammadan 
Commander-in-Chief) for tho purpose of reducing a fort to the 
north-aest, doubtless Panjalarnkuriohi. It was a strong force with 
artillery and a body of 1,000 horse, but Captain Frisohman com- 
plained tijat it did nothing but merely waited outside the fort. He 
complained that half of the Nawab’s troops were “ mere ooolies ” 
and that their arms were bad and incapable of repair. There were 
4,000 of them, but half the number would suffice if they were paid 
and disciplined hy the Company. Such was the state of the 
country that the tappal had ceased and he found it very difficult 
to communioate with his out-stations. Ensign Foulsum of the 
Nawab’s service, who commanded at Vadagarai, had attempted to 
relieve Yassa Nellore (VasudSva-nalltlr) which was besieged hy 
Poligars, but before his arrival the garrison had surrendered 
through want of water, and had leave to return with their arms 
to Tinnevelly. Foulsum had a skirmish with a body of 12,000 
Poligars and then retired to his fort. The Government order on Complaints of 
this letter is to the efieot that they are much conoemod to find 
that whenever their troops are withdrawn every petty Poligar Kuwab. 
takes the opportunity of plundering. They have often represented 
to the Nawah that it would he much hotter for him and for the 
country if ho would consent to place tho discipline and pay of his 
troops in their hands, and though he had never yet oonsentod they 
would represent to him again the uec^ity of this arrangement. 

The year 1766 closed with the failure of an attempt on the part Major Hint 
of Major Flint to reduce some of the more turbulent Poligars to Jeduca Poligar 
obedience. On the 23rd of December he marched from Srlvilli- fort, 
puttflr for the purpose of attacking the fort of Cnlaounda (KoUam- 
kondan). On the 27th an escort he sent hack to SrlviUiputtilr for 
grain was attacked by the Poligars. A strong force was sent out 
to the support of the escort, but even this combined force was 
attacked and the attack was continued to within three miles of the 
camp. On the 29th, after a hreaoh had been effected in the wall 
of the fort, an assault was made, hut ithe place was defended hy 
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Ohatteii VI. suoli numters and with suoh*" resolution that the assanlting party, 
after holding its ground for half an hour, ha(f to return with 
oonsiderahle loss. Captain Painter and five Europeans were killed 
and several Europeans wei'e wounded. The Poligar to whom the 
fort belonged had not got above 200 men of his own, but he was 
reinforced by parties sent to bis help by all the other Poligars. 
On his retreat Major Flint had to fight his way through the 
enemy. Captain Harper was in command of his rear guard, 
riint’s unBw 1767. This year opens with another unsuocessfhL campaign 
pdgn. agtiuist the Poligars. Major Flint retired first to Eaja. Palaiyam, 
then to Sitheath (Sittuttu P), then to Parambilr, where he joined 
the camp of “the Busy.” Subsequently he got a supply of' 
heavier artillery from Captain Frischman at Palomootta and set 
out to attack the fort of Panjalamkurichi. There were two other 
forts in the Ettaiyapuram country that he intended to attack first, 
but he altered his intention and commenced with Panjalamkuriohi, 
as being the most important place. Government were v.ery anxi- 
ous for his success, os they foresaw that the Poligars would be 
greatly encouraged by the failure of his recent attempt to take 
KoUamkondAn, but as he was now well supplied with heavy guns 
and ammunition they hoped his future attacks on the forts of the 
Poligars would be successful. 

PiNJlLAMKOniOHI. 

Meaning oJ The importance of Panjalamkuriohi in the annals of Tinnevelly 
WnjS. 8- ■words should be said about it here. The name 

kunchi. has come up ah’eady in Orme’s History, Colonel Heron having 
led an expedition against it in 1755. liat expedition, however, 
was recalled, and it does not appear that Panjalamkurichi was 
then really attacked. The first of the long series of sieges it sus- 
tained from the English was from Major Flint in 1767, Panjft- 
lamkuriohi was a_ large mud fort, situated near the present 
taluk town of OttapidAram. Being the headquarters of a 
Poligar, the whole palaiyam was called by this name. Pandhala 
means anjrthing pertaining to Panchala,— now the Doah— the 
country of Draupodi, the wife of the five Pinijava brothers. 
The name must have been given to the place by some person 
interested in the stories of the Mah&hhSrata. The second portion 
of the name is one of the many Tanul words dnTm tin g a village. 
It especially denotes a village in a forest or amongst the hills. 
There is no trace of a forest now in the neighbourhood, hut up to 
the time of the last Poligar war nearly the whole black cotton soil 
country in the north of Tinnevelly was covered with thick woods. 
The conqueror that has oleored away those woods is cotton. But 
cotton would never have bean able to prevail against the woods, if 
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itiie rule of tlie Poligars had not oomi to an end. The Poligar of Chattib VI. 
Pania.laml£iu’iohi’wa3 a NayaJcan. We now return to 1767 and 
Major Plint. 

SuccuEDiNG Events of the Teak. 

On the 16th of Pehruary, Major Elint’s preparations being As^axilt on 
completed, he endeavoured to take P&njalamkuriohi by assault. A nSafSi^e. 
battery was opened against it in tho morning, the fire of whioh was 
kept up all day. In the afternoon the assault was made, but it had 
no better success than the assault on KoUamkondan a short timA 
before. The killed and wounded amounted to 92, including 8 
Europeans killed and 18 wounded. Major Elint resolved to turn 
the siege into a blockade, but during the night — as happened so 
often in after years — the defenders of the fort made their escape 
from it. Some took refuge in Tuticorin, some in Vypaur. Ettaiya - 
purnm was also to have been attacked, but it was found to have 
been ahaigidoned. The enemy also foraook Vypaur (Yaipparu). 

It is singular that the remembrance of this siege has entirely 
passed away. No tradition of it, or any trace of a tradition, 
survives. The last of the many sieges of Panjalamkurichi was 
immortalised by a native poet, but the previous sieges, beginning 
with Maj or Elint’s, were not so fortunate. As Horace says, “ they 
had no poet and they died.” 

Imm ediately on the receipt of this intelligence G-overmnent Determina. 
determined to despatch a sufiSoient force to Madura and Tinnevelly 
for the purpose of repressing the irrepressible PoHgors. They 
found it more diffloult to reduce them to obedience than had been 
anticipated, and it will be seen that this difficulty never ceased till 
the demoralising influence of a double government came to an end 
and the country was wholly transferred from the Nawab to the 
East India Company, An officer was chosen for this command 
who was already acquainted with the disturbed districts. This was 
Colonel Donald Campbell, who hod been in command at the capture 
of Madura and of Yusuf Khan in 176 1, and had led a force into 
Tinnevelly in 1766. 

On the 26th of April 1767 Colonel Campbell, who had marched Colonel 
from Eajapalaiyam on the 25th, appeared with his force before 
EoUamkoflidan, where Major Flint four months before had sus- 
tained a repulse. His main objeot was to prevent the defenders of 
the fort from escaping, hut notwithstanding all the precautions he 
took, on Mb opening &e on the morning of the Ist May the fort 
was found to be abandoned. TMs was a groat disappointment to 
Colonel Campbell, for, as he observed, "unless the ringleaders of 
the rebels could he laid hold of, the only effect of taking and 
destroying their forts would be to oblige them to rebuild, wMch 
they could do at a far less expense than "we could level.” 
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CHAPT?.ttVX. From TTollamkontiaii tlie Colonol mai’ched on tlie 3rd tor 
ATiiwliranpnt SettQr, a place not to be confounded -svitb. SattQr), 

of Setttir. wliere he met mth more resistance. A considerable force of the 
♦ enemy had taken up a position outside the fort from which they 
galled a portion of his camp. They were dislodged with some 
difficulty and driven into the pettah, but in this service two officers 
and 40 sepoys were wounded and three sepoys killed. Above 80 
of the enemy were killed and more than 100 Avounded. Colonel 
Campbell xdaficd batteries and posted guards all round the fort, but 
before the works wore completed the enemy, fearing that they were 
about to bo licmnied in, inad(3 their escape in tlie night. As soon 
as hi‘ had notice of tlieir elopement ho scut after them Captain ' 
Harper’s htUhilion and fho Nawab’s homo, but, he says, “ thoy were 
far too iiinihlo for tho former, and as for the latter ho found them 
gciwrally more dotrimeutal than useful. Thoy consumed a great 
deal of provisions and did no kind of good.” Colonel CamphoU 
found Hottur a stronger idace than he had supposed. ^ The fort 
seemed to him almost as large as PaJamootta, and the pettah was 
encirclnl with a strong thorn hedge. He found in the fort about 
1.000 hidlook-loads of grain. He demolished the fort before 
leaving it. 

Alindonment The Colonel's nest object of attack and his nest disappointment 
of Siv.i^ri. Sivagiri. On his arrival there on the 10th from Settur he 
found the fort already abandoned. Its defenders on hearing of his 
approach fled from it to the hills, where, however, he pitied the 
deplorable condition they must have found themselves in, and 
eont'luded that they must have become truly penitent for their 
loastance to authority and convinced of its folly. He oonadeied 
that much of the disloyalty that prevailed- was owing to the mis- 
govemment and oppression to which the Poligars as well as the 
rest of the people were subjected by the Narvah. In Sivagiri, 
wliieh must have been inhabited, he thought, by 20,000 people, 
neither man, Avoraan, nor child could be found. Ho found the fort 
of Sivagiii larger and stronger than that at S§ttur. If the defences 
had been conipletely finished before they arrived, the taking of it 
would have been attended with some loss. He spent five or as 
days in levelling tho fort. Colonol Campbell greatly admired the 
fertility of the neighhourhood, as appears from the conclusion of 
his letter to Government 

“I heartfly wish tho Nawab would fall Aipon some method to 
preawrve this dolightfnl country from absolute devastation. It is really 
melancholy to reflect that unless a q)eody and an effectual remedy is 
applied these fertile fields, the most boautifAil I have ever seen, will 
next year bo a barren waste.” 

on His next letter was from Washiuollors (Vasudeva-nallur) on the 
*’ 28th Hay. He arrived thfie on the 13th, leaving Hajor Flint to 
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^nish the demolition of the Sivagiri fort. He "was joined on the Ch^ttfu VI 
17th hy Major Flint, and on the night of the 18th the garrison 
attempted to get away by Captain Harper’s post, but were beaten 
back. On the 19th he commenoed a oannonade of the fort in the ' 
hope of efEecting a practicable breach, but the wall being constructed 
of sunbalced bricks cemented with clay, upwards of 500 shot were 
poured into one place without effect. Heavy rain now commenced 
which continued without intermission till the 25th — (the south- 
west monsoon had evidently commenced that year some weeks 
earlier than usual) — ^taking advantage of which the garrison forced 
their way out at three different places about 4 o’clock on the 
' morning of the 20th and made their escape to the adjacent hills. 

The first fire of the besiegers did execution, but the second charge, 
owing to the rain, would not go ofl. Vasudeva-naJlur being, he 
said, “ a fort of long standing and commanding as fine a grain 
country as he had met with, ho resolved not to demolish it, but to 
garrison it with aU theNawab’s troops he had, under one Mr. Peter 
Davidson, who had the appointment of captain under the Nawab 
and had the reputation of being a person of energy.” This he 
considered the strongest fort he had seen during his campaign — (see 
the description of this fort in the aoootmt of its siege by Tusuf 
Khan) — and he was astonished at the contempt of death the Oofiaries 
evinced during the cannonade. As fast as a breach was made, in 
the midst of shot and shell they went on quietly repairing it with 
palmyras and straw. He concluded as before by recommending Oolonrl 
more reasonable treatment of the people by the Nawab. All that 
could he done by a European force Government might depend on people 
being done by the troops under his command, but he was anxiouB 
that some accommodation should be oome to with the people, for 
which he had received no authority. There were three sm^l forts 
to the southward of him, and by the time he had reduced them he 
hoped to receive the Government’s commands. He considered that 
the Nawab had no time to lose, for without some agreement the 
people would never be persuaded to return and cultivate their 
fields. The Government were glad to hear of the reduction of 
Vftsudeva-nalliiT, but did not approve of the Nawab’s troops being 
left in BO important a place, and ordered Colonel Campbell to 
gairison it with the Company’s troops. 

Pending the arrival of au&ority from the Nawab to treat witii Cantonment 
the Poligars, Colonel Campbell appointed Captain Harper to estab- 
lish a cantonment in SankaranaiyanaxkCvil. On the ISlli June kovii 
he wrote him an exodlent letter of instruotionB as to the behaviour 
of his men, whether Europeans or sepoys, pointing out the neces- 
sity of their acting towards the people with justice and ten- 
derness. Shortly after this the Nawab’s letters authoriring an 
accommodation with the Poligars ajfrived, whereupon Colonel 

18 
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(.‘luvTutVl. Campbell aunouuced a cessUtion of hostilities ami scut for thof 
Cesvaicm of Various Poligars, with whom he entered into arrange- 

hortiliti™. nients for the settlement of their dues and the punctual payment 
' of their tribute in future. The Government recommended the 
Nawab to leave Colonel Campbell perfectly free to act as he should 
think best. 

AvransementH Ooloiiel CampbeU’s pacification of the country was very short- 
NavraJi’a*'*” lived. Within two months Captain Prischman, Commandant at 
maiuBor. Palamootta, informed the Government that on Colonel Campbell 
leaving the country with his troops the various Poligars began to 
refuse, as they had always done before, to pay the tribute they 
luul agreed to. In tliis contumacious conduct the Poligar of 
Sivogiri was the loader. Captain Frisohman succeeded in induc- 
ing them all to come to some terms again, which was brought 
about mainly through the exeriious of Itfija “ Hookoometron ” 
(Ilukiunat Ham), the Nawab’s manager or financial administrator 
in Tinnevelly at that time. Ho was also materially aiderl by the 
I*oligar of Verdigarry (Vodagarai), who had been deprived of the 
whole of his jiollain some time before, but had now nine villages 
restored to him in order to engage him to the Nawah’s interest. 
This w'as in August 1767. Among other arrangements made 
diming this time the Nawab’s manager banished the Poligars of 
Sivagiri and Panjalamkurichi from Tinnevelly and appointed 
Hyder All’s others in their places. On the 2nd of September Government were 
tion^vdtiTtha Commandant that Hyder Ali had written to all 

I’uligan. the Poligars, ooUiug upon them to join him against the Nawab 
and the British, and assuring them that if they joined him not 
only would all their ancient possessions be restored to them, but 
he would give each of them several additional villages, 

In the course of 1767 96 English recruits who had landed at 
Aiijeugo were ordered to stay at Palamcotta till further orders. 

1768. In February Lieutenant-Colonel Frisohman is ordered to 
join the army in the fidd against Hyder Ali, and Captain Browne 
is appointed Commandant of Palainootta in his room. Colonel 
Fiisohman is to supply Captain Browne with all the information in 
liis power relative to the several Poligars, and Captain Browne is 
to afford the Nawab’s manager ell the assistance in his power to 
keep thorn in proper order. 

On the loth June Captain Browne reports that he had sent 
three companies of sepoys with a serjeant to destroy a fort which 
a Poligar was rebuilding. The name of the fort is not given, but 
the name of the Poligar is said to have been “ Oambo-Noig,” that is 
prohahly Kamaiyft-NiLyaka. InAugust he is ordeored to send troops 
audgunsto reinforee Colonel Wood in command at Triehinopoly.but 
A-wm'ilagp of is uuablt* to comply with the requisition on account of the troubles 
Ojll^nis apprehends frimi the large bodies of Collaries, some eight or 
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•jnine thousand in number, that were assembling under the pretence Chajit-h Vt. 
of settling some’ disputes among themselves, but really for the 
purpose of plundering the Sircar districts. 

On the 24th October he reports that the emissaries of the dis- 
possessed Poligars of Sivagiri and Panjalamkuriohi were raising 
disturbances in those districts. Both these Poligars were at that 
time living in the Baja, of Biamnad’s country, and it was supposed 
that they were receiving encouragement in their plots from him. 
Government accordingly wrote a letter to the Itaja of Bimnad 
warning him against this line of action. 

17 (>9. Captain Browne engages the Poligars to act against Beh.i\i(iur of 
* Jlyder Ali. They ajjpear to act loyally at first, but afterwards 
join the enemy. lie oomploins that the Nawab’s troops behaved lijdor Ali. 
shaniofully. 

1770. Nothing transpires worth recording. 

1771. Captain Browne is ordered with his battalion to Madras, 
and Captain Cooke is appointed in his place. Mr. Gumming is 
Paymaster and Storekeeper.* 

The Tinnevelly outoherry was burnt down this year Avith all Bmninf* of 
the records it contained. 

Postal Commonicatios between Made.as and Bombay in the 

LATTER HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

In 1771 I find it mentioned that a packet of letters from Madras 
to Bombay was sont by Government to the Commanding Officer sont. 
at Palamcotta for transmission by him to Anjengo, a small town 
in the coast of Travancore between Trevandrum and Ouilon, then 
belonging to the East India Company, fi’om which it Avas to he 
sent on by sea by the earliest opportunity to the Bombay Govern- 
ment. Packets of letters Avere sent fi’om Bombay to Madras in 
the same manner. 'I'his round-about mode of communication 
lasted right into the hegiuning of the niueteeulh oeutuiy, in con- 
sequence of the normal condition of the districts intermediate 
hetAveen Madras and Bombay being one of iiiseciuity, through the 
wars and commotions caused by Hyder Ali, Tippu Sultan, and the 
Mahrattos. Though iuland oommunicatlou was at that time so Overland 
imperfeot, the beginnings of an overland communication had 
already been developed. Duplicates of urgent letters to the Court 
of Directors from the Madras Govermnent were repeatedly sent 
home vi& Bassorah in the Persian Gulf, and duplicates of letters 
from home arrived by the same route. 

Orme, the historian, is said to have been horn at Anjengo 

The first reference to Palamcotta in the journals of Swartz, 
the eminent Missionary, is in 1771. 
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CifArtKK VI. 1772. An expedition waS planned for the reduction of ther 
PoligaiB in Madura and Tinnevelly, espeoiall/ the Poligar of 
NalukOttai, that is, Sivagangaa. It was entrusted to the com-' 
mand of Major Braithwaite, but was not oarried into effect in oon- 
sequenoe of troops being more urgently required further north. 

1773. Nothing happens in Tinnevelly worthy of record. 

1774. In this year there was a severe famine. 

liiilitsf (Uto 1775, The only incident of the year is that Captain Cooke is 
"irttMimich- battalion to Madras and succeeded by Captain 

Hopkins from Vellore. The earliest date I have found in the 
English church-yard at Palamcotta is in 1776. 

1770. Captain Hopkins writes on the 7th January that the . 
Poligar Eatlaboina Nilytika, who had been driven from Panjalom- 
kurichi by the Nawab’s manager Baja Hukumat Ram in 1767, 
had returned and put to death the Poligar who hod been appointed 
in his room by Syed Mahomed Khan in 1771, and that he was 
again in possession. The Nawab’s people, in Syed Mahomed 
Khan’s absence, had collected a considerable foree of horse and 
foot, who were emcamped near Panjalamkurichi and were ordered 
to take the place. Notbiug more seems to have been heard that 
year of that attempt to take Paujalamkuriohi. 

1777. On the 16th February Captain Hopkins reports that two 
of the Nawah’s battalions with a brigade of guns, under the com- 
mand of Captain Pickard of the NawaVs service, marched from 
Tinnevelly against the Poligars. The force was sent out to collect 
the Nawab’s revenues from the Poligars, who as usual had refused 
to pay. The expedition was e^ecially directed against Sivagiri, 

Exupaiiion where a large number of CoUaries had collected. Strange to say 
sivd- fjjg Nawah’s force was joined by the Poligar of Panjalamkuriohi 
with 4,000 men. This was in consequence of his having made his 
peace with the Nawah’s manager. 

This force invested Sivagiri and attempted to reduce it. It is 
not stated what the result was— probably as usual a failure and a 
rompromiae. 

Captain Eidington succeeds Captain Browne and soon after is 
ordered to resign his command. 

1778. Captain Banington is appointed to the command of 
Palamcotta in supersession of Captain Eidington. 

On the 6th April Captmn Barrington is ordered to send five 
oompanieB of his battalion to assist the Nawah’s manager in collect- 
ing the peshensh due from the Poligars. In the event of their 
resistance he was not to use force without express orders hrom 
Government. 

1779. Colonel Braithwaite whilst passing through Tinnevelly 
*" reports to Government Ihe violence shown to the il^dtis by the 

Nawab’s people at the Moharram. They had broken an image 
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to pieces and killed several Brahmans.’’ This had led to the ahan- Okaptpb Vl. 
donment of all oiUtivation and mannfactnres on the part of the 
IlindQB, vrho insisted on justice and revenge. He feared that the 
Tinnevelly Poligars, who were a resolute people, possessed of many 
strongholds, might take the opportunity of breaking into rebellion. 

He reports also that the country was distracted by the animosities 
of the Nawah’s late Pauzdar, the present one, andDalav&y MndaB, 
the Hinda renter. Colonel Braithwaite was then on hig way with 
a considerable force to Anjongo, where his troops were to embark 
for Tellioherry to take part in the fruitless operations of the aormy 
on the Malabar Coast. Captain Barrington writes from Falamcotta 
.that he found it very difficult to obtain supplies for Colonel Braith- 
waite’s force, on account of the disturbed state of the country 
consequent upon the insult offered by the Muhammadans to the 
Hindus. Towards the end of the year Captain Eidington is 
reappointed to the command of Palamootto. 

1780. Captain Eidington reports that there had been an engage- 
ment between the Nawab’s Iroops and the Poligor of Sivagiri. 

All the Poligars now openly or virtually threw off their allegiance, 
so that there was a great diminution in the revenue. Gaptaia 
Eidington discovered that some of the Poligars were in correspond- 
ence with Hyder Ali. At this time the Paymaster at Palamcotta 

was Mr. William Light, by whom the cultivation of spices was Spicea m 
first introduced into Tinnevelly. He had brought two young Pal»m<-otta. 
cinnamon trees from Colombo. The state of the Tinnevelly country 
was now so unsettled and unsatisfactory that the President of the 
Madras Council was requested to have a personal interview with 
the Nawab on the subject. Eoxtunately a more satisfactory 
arrangement was at hand and was introduced at the close of the 
following year. 

The Tinnevelly Mission Eegister, or Register of the Native 
Christians resident in Palamcotta, begins in this year, 1780. 

1781. Captain Eidington informs Government that the Sivagiri 
Poligar had invited Hyder Ali to send troop into the Tinnevelly 
< ountry. He also states that he was convinced that the renter 
(lUja Hukumat Earn) was secretly on Hyder Ali’s side, being a 
noar relative of the “ Colt Raja,” who had been appointed by 
Hyder Raja of Madura and Tinnevelly. He reports that he could 
get very little assistance from the Raja of Travancore towards 
protecting the country from Hyder. The Dutch of Tutiooiin Dutch eati- 
promised the assistance of their Government of Colombo against 

Tlyder Ali, whom they desorihed as the common enemy of all 
Europeans. It will he seen that a little later on they took a dif- 
ferent line. 

In Eehruaiy Captain Eidii^ton despatches Lieutenant Haloott 
with three companies to get possession ^ the fort at Siivilliputtux, 
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Cbai-tbh VI. both in order to keep the rSstless Poligar of Sivagiri in check ' 
also to seciu'e possession of a place which he considered the kej of 
Tinnevelly. He mentions that the real ohief of Sivagiri was at 
that time in Palamootta in prison. Lieutenant Haloott was 
attacked near Madura by 3,000 Oollaiies and throe or four hun- 
dred horse, whom he beat off with loss to them and some to himself. 
Captain Eidington also mentions that as Hyder Ali had sent 
messengers to the Poligars to stir them up against the Nawab and 
the British, he hod entered into negotiations with several of the 
principal Poligars, and foimd that they were willing to enter into 
Duti'hdHiimcc nil engagement, provided their relations who were in prison were 
withl'olii{.ir». released. He asks for 2,000 stand of arms in place of those taken 
by the Collaries in the llamiiad country. Later in the year the 
Dutoh were struugthening Tuticorin and apparently preparing for 
a war with the English. They were rendering great assistance to 
Kaltahoma Nayaka of Pftnjftlamkurichi, who had aotunlly hoisted 
Dutch colours. This Poligar had been beaten off from the fort of 
Comrah (Kamndi), in the Eilmnad oountry, with the loss of a 
hundred men. In October on account of complaints made against 
him Captain Eidington is superseded by Captain BilclifEe. 


Medit.ited Cessios op Tinsevelly to the Dutch. 

In 1781 Mr. Hastings, then Governor-General, endeavoured to 
enter into a treaty with the Dutch, the effect of which, if it had 
proved successful, would have been to convert Tinnevelly into a 
Dutch province. The ohjeot of that measure was to obtain, 
through the Governors of Golomho and Cochin, a military force to 
assist in the expulsion of Hyder from the Carnatic. But as the«o 
Governors acted under the authority of tlie Government of Batavia, 
for whose sanction there was no leisure to wait, a tempting 
advantage was represented as necessary to prevail upon them .to 
iiimir so unusual a responsibility. The negotiation was carried 
on tlirough the medium of the Director of the Dutch Settlements in 
Bengal ; and it was stipulated that for 1,000 European infantry, 
200 European artillery, and 1,000 Malays, who should be paid and 
maintained by the Company during the period of their service, the 
pnwinee of Tinnevelly should he ceded to the Dutch, together 
with the liberty of making conquests in the neighbourhood of 
CcKthin, and the exclusive right to the pearl fishery on the whole 
of the coast south from It&m?6vavaiiun. In name and appearance 
the sovereignty of the Nawab, Muhammad Ali, was not to he 
infringed, and the treaty, framed and conoludod for him, was to he 
ratified hy his signature. The small value of the cession and the 
extreme danger of the Carnatic were urged as the motives to induce 
wmpliancoon the part both, of the Nawab aud of the Govorament of 
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Madras. The ideas, however, of the Nawab and of the Government Chapter YI. 
of Madras differed Very widely from those of the Governor-General 
respecting the value both of what was to be given and what was to 
be received. They not only set a high estimate on Tinnevelly, but 
treated the offer of a body of troops, when they were much less in 
want of troops, than of money to pay and maintain those which 
they had, as a matter of doubtful utility. In consequence they 
declined to forward the treaty, transmitting their reasons to the 
Court of Directors. And the accession of the Dutch to the side of 
the enemies of England, of which Lord Macartney carried out the 
intelligence, superseded on that ground all furtW proceedings, 
bee Mill, Vol. IV, Book 5. 


PAET n. 

FROM THE ASSIGNMENT OF EEVENTTE IN 1781 TO THE COM- 
MBNCEJIENT OF THE BANNEBMAN-POLIGAR WAR. 


The Assignment. 

Towarus the close of the year 1781 a treaty was concluded Committpo of 
between the Nawab of the Carnatic and the East India Company, 
in virtue of which Tinnevelly, with the other districts in the 
Carnatic, enjoyed for a few years the benefits of the Company’s 
civil administration. This treaty was entered into and all the 
arrangements necessary for carrying it into effect were made in 
October 1781, hut the treaty itself was not signed till the 2nd of 
December. The Board of Revenue was not then in existence 
{it was instituted in 1786), hut a committee was appointed by 
Government on the 16th October, called the Committee of Assigned 
Revenue, consisting of six gentlemen, including Mi. George Proctor 
(the fli'st civil officer appointed to Tinnevelly) and Mr. Eyles 
Irwin (his more eminent successor), for the purpose of receiving 
and administering the revenues of the Nawab. The object of the 
treaty is thus expressed by Government in their first letter to the 
Committee : — “ His Highness the Nawab has assigned over the 
revenues of the Camatio to the Company to he entirely under 
their management and control during the present war,‘ on the 
-condition of allowing him one-smth part of the revenue to defray 
the expenses of himself and family.” At the same time a copy of 
the instructions of Government was furnished to the Committee for 


> The war with H^der Ali, eubscquontly oontinued and inteneifted under Tippu 
f<«U lit 
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Chafteb VI. its guidance. The Governor of Madras at thjs time was Lorci 
Superin^ Macartney. In virtue of this arrangement funrtionaries siyled at 
tendent.. of first Receivers of Assigned Revenue, then Superintendents of 
iteyJS'uo. Assigned Revenue, were appointed in various places. A shorter 
title hy which they were generally known was Civil Superin- 
tendents or simply Superintendents. These were the first civil 
officers appointed for the administration of affairs in the interior. 
Up to that time, as we have seen, the only civil administration 
with which the English Government had anything to do, that is, 
the enforcement of the payment of the Nawah’s revenue, was 
carried on hy the military officers in command of the troops in the 
various districts. 

Intention* of The Government hoped that this new arrangement would contri- 
(iovemment. various ways to the prosperity of the country. In the 

instructions issued to the Committee they conclude by saying, 
“ By attending to these points the Company may arrive at much 
useful knowledge. They may be gradually able to free the 
cormtry from oppression, to recover' the lands and manufactures 
from their present most deplorable state, greatly to improve the 
revenue, and finally to establish wealth, credit, and prosperity 
throughout the country.” This view of the objects of Government 
was, I need hardly say, widely different from that entertained hy 
the Government of the Nawoh. 


Coiiflctor of " Receiver of Assigned Revenue ” appointed to Tinne- 

Tinneveily. velly — ^virtnally the first TinneveUy Collector — was Mr. George 
Frokor. He had been Auditor of Accounts in Madras, and then 


member of the newly-appointed Committee of Assigned Revenue. 
Lord Macartney's letter appointing him Receiver in TinneveUy was 
dated 8th Deoemher 1781. Another letter a few days later gave 
him similar authority in Madura ; another respecting the Ranmad 
pesheush. The Nawah gave orders to his Fausdais and Amildars 
in TinneveUy to obey the new functionary, whilst the Madras 
Government ordered Captain Eidington and Lieuteuant-Colonel 
Nixon to render him any military aasistanoe that he might require. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Orpen as his assistant. 

1782. A Foligar named Sivarftma Talaivan had erected a fort 
Tirukorangudi near Tirakuranga4i and was plundering the 
neighbourhood. The commandant sent a detachment, whioh took 
the fort and destroyed it. ” Sivarama Talaivan ” is the hereditary 
name of the head of a powerful Morava family in that plaoe. 

War having broken out between the Dutch and the TCnglish, . 
Captain BUcllffe, Commandant at Falamcotta, sends a party under 
Lieutenant Wheeler to take possession of Tutioorin. The smaU 
Dutch garrison were made prisoners. Seventeen guns taken. There 
were 200 men in the garrison belonging to FSnjSlamkurichi, who 
fled on seeing the approadr of the Company’s troops. It must have 
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Tieen liecause they^iil not care to fight for the Dutch, for their OhasteuVI. 
behaviour at their own fort whenevor it was attacked was very 
different. The Dutch factories at Punnaikiyal and Manapadn 
w(‘re demolished. The outworks erected hy the Dutch at Tutieoiin 
were also destroyed, and it was oideredthat if a Dutch force landed 
the fort of Tutieoiin was to he blown up and destroyed. The Compiamtsof 
native inhabitants of Tutioorin, especially the Poravas, represented I'aiavaB. 
to Mr. Proctor, and lir. Proctor represented to Govemlnent, the 
injustice done by the party under Mr. Wheeler in seizing on their 
property, with that of the Dutch, and requiring them to pay 
“ gratifications ’* for the privilege of returning to the town and 
living under English protection. Government considered such 
conduct most cidpable and ordered the oonmianding officer to 
confine himself to his duties in the fort. 

In April 1782 Mr. Proctor wrote to the Committee complaining Depute 
of the conduct of the renter, who at that time was Trimolipa lente^an^the 
(Tirumaloyappa) MudaH, to the effect that he was unduly raising Ooihctoi. 
the price of the Government grain, listening to the advice of 
Captain Gibhings instead of his own, and playing into the hands of 
the Poligars. He proposed that a new renter shouldhe appointed, 
and that the Heoeiver of Revenue (that is himself) should have 
absolute authority over him. He first proposed that Tittarappa 
Mudali, the nephew of the present renter, should be appointed, and 
then Ranga Row, a stronger, then an Amil in Madura. The then 
renter (Tiromalaiyappa Mudah) at the same time complained to 
the Committee of Mr. Proctor’s conduct; a complaint was also made 
by ** the Company’s Sherisbtadar,” and there was a serious mia- 
undeistanding between Mr, Proctor and the commanding offioer. 

Captain Gibhings and the rest of their servants in Tinnevelly were 
ordered hy the Committee to refrain from all interference in matters 
of revenue, hut iu other particulars the Committee were not disposed 
to adopt Mr. Proctor’s recommendations. On the contrary they 
found fault with him for interfering in the rate of exchange, and for 
having failed to send them any account of his receipts from the 
time of his arrival. He was ordered to send them his accounts 
monthly in future. 

The Gommitioo’s dissatisfaction with Mr. Proctor’s management Disaatisfao- 
appears from the conclusion at which they arrived, that “ some 
further regulations were necessary to fulfil all the objects of the 
Assignment.” They, therefore, resolved to recur to the directions 
at tot given them by Government and proposed that from Httir 
to time as should appear necessary deputations should proceed, 
composed of members of the Committee, through the soverai 
assigned countries. The superintendence proposed being only Conduct ot 
temporaiy would not, they thought, prove prejudicial, 
language they used boro heavily not oiAy on Mr. Proctor, but on 

19 
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Chat T m VI. tlio otlier European functionaries Htlierto omplqyed in the inlerin/. 

They say this temporary superintendence would not " allow any 
temptation for interfering in the money transactions or intrigues 
of the country, nor would it he liahle to the objections that the 
Committee are of opinion lie against all the European superiu- 
teudence that has yet been established under the Company’s 
goveniment.” The gentleman sent to Tinnevelly as a deputation 
from the Committee was Mr. Eyles Irwin, Init his appointment 
falls among.jt the incidents of 1783. 

In Deeemher 1782 a letter was written during Mr. Proctor’s 
abeenco in Madras by Mr. Orj)en, his Assistant, Mr. Light, the 
PajHiiaster, and Captain Bilelilfe, the Commandant, asking per- 
mission to use strong measures against the renter. 

1788. On the 27th January the Committee replied to the letter 
of the iirevious month from Palomootta, to the effect that they were 
to wait till the arrival of Mr. Irwin, as they intended to entrust to 
him the management of all their affairs in TinneveUy. 

On the 28th Janiiai^' a Commisaon was issued by Lord 
hlacaihiey to Mr. Irwin to proceed to Tinnevelly with full authority 
from the Committee of Assigned Ee^eniie. The Commission 
begins thus : — 

Commiifiioii “ The state of the Tinnevelly province, as represented by the Oom- 
to Mr. Iiwin. mitteo of A.’-signed Revenue, has detemined us to send a person in 
■n hoin we can tonfide to enquire into and remove, as far as may be 
pra( ti( able, the misunderstandingB and dissensions which have arisen 
there to the prejudice of the revenue, and we have aijpointed you 
for the service, not only from the trust we repose in your zeal and 
ojipiuity, but in comjiliance also with an early recommendation 
preferred to us by the Committee for employing its members occa- 
sionally in making circuits throughout the different districts of the 
Carnatic, agreeably to the original institution of the Committee.” 

tnbttiictir'ns The G ovommeut were unable to determine which of the complaints 

tuMi.Iiwm. rcuriminations that had conio before them from Tinnevelly 
were most worthy of investigation, but they recommended Mr. 
Irwin on his arrival to proceed to investigate suoh of tho com- 
plaiiiN os appeared to liim to have any prohnhlo foundation, 
*• particularly the inhiimation throwm out hy tho late renter against 
Mr. 1’rof‘tor eou<H*rniug undue advantages miulo by tho measurement 
of grain and exchange of money.” Mr. Inviu is recommended to 
arrange that a fixed tribute, beaiing a reasonable proportion to their 
juiseest ions and not liublo to alteiiitiou, should he Jiaid by the 
1'oligiu‘s j also thnt the eiunplftiiits of the renters against the ryots 
and of the ryots agninct the renters should he inquired into and 
updtidily settleil. lie is dircidisl to endeavour to acquire as much 
knouhdgo n- jifiiidble of the condition of things in general in 
Tiunciilly, in okIct thaf the welfare and improvement of the 
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■.coimtiy may te yromoteii. lie is to inquire whether any of the OHApnBVJ. 
iiatui’al productions of the country are oapahle of being improved, ' 
and especially whether the oidtivation of spices can he developed, 
lie is to endeavour to throw light on the prospects of the pearl 
fishery, ns also on the commerce of Tutieorin and the settlements 
in the Gulf of Manaar, All orders relating to revenue affairs sent 
previously to other persons are to be transfeiTed to him, including 
tlie orders sent to Mr. Light for the inspection of the repairs of 
tanks, as Government do not ivish any other gentleman in Tinne- 
velly to have the least pretence for interfering in the affairs of the 
country, lie is direoted to exercise a general oversight in 
* M admii, as well us in Tinnovelly, there being no other person 
in charge there, and all military ofBoera are ordered to obey his 
requisitions. They are to fumish him with a suitable escort in his 
tours through the country. The Government add that they 
wi'>hed him to correspond with Mr. John Sulivan, Tanjore, whose 
judgment and experience could not fad to be of value. Mr. 

Sulivan was at that time “ Ueaident of Tanjore and Supeiinten- 
dent of Assigned Eevenues of Trichinopoly and Morawar.” The 
latter term meant Eamnad and Sivagangai. F inally , they say they 
allow him seven pagodas per diem for his expenses, the sum that 
was allowed to Mr. Proctor, “ Eeoeiver of the Eevenues in the 
Tinner ally country,” and Oaptoin’s pay andhatta to his Assistant. 

In another letter he uas instructed to inquire into the complaints Tutiemin 
of the Parava inhabitants of Tutieorin. He was also instructed to 
present an honoiaiy cbess to the head of the Paravas (the Jati- 
talaivar) in the name of the Madras Government. 

Mr. Irwin landed at Anjengo from the Company’s ships going on 
to Bombay, whence he proceeded to Polamcotta, where he arrived 
on the 4th of Mai’ch. Immediately on his amval at Palamootta 
he set out for Trivandrum, to wait on the king and present hitn 
•with a letter with w’hioh he was charged from the Madras Govern- 
ment, requesting his assistance in the operations agaiast Hyder 
Ali. 

Mr, Irwin requested that another Assistant should he appointed Mr. iiwin 
instead of Mr. Oiqien, who had been removed. Mr. Torin (after- 
wards Collector) was aiipoiulod his Assistant, then Mr. Kindorsley. ^*”*’*' 

Srmn after his arrival in Tinnovelly he presided in a court of 
inquiry held by the authority of Government to inquire into Mr. 

Proctor’s jn’oceerliiigs. The court considered Mr. Proctor’s accoitnta 
unsatisfactory. It was found that he had entered in his accounts 
many items of expenditure of a personal nature without the 
autlmrity of Government. It was found also that balances of 
re( oipts of revenue still remained in his hands. In consequence of Mr Pioetor 
this decision of the court he wns relieved from his duties in the 
district and ordered to proceed to thej Presidency. Government 
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re(iuii’ed him to refund what he had improperly received, and oir 
his delaying to do this ordered a suit to be instituted against him 
in the Mayor’s Court, Madras. 

In April Mr. Irwin in a letter to Government states the obstacles 
he finds standing in the way of every plan for the improvement of 
the country. First and foremost amongst those obstacles he places 
the refractory disposition of the Poligars. “ Their licentiousness,” 
ho says, “ pot ha\ing been curbed or checked for these five years 
X>as1, they are now become so linrdened in their contumacy as to 
rondf'r it impraitioahlo to reduce thorn to a propor sense of their 
iiiieroht and duty hut hy forr-o of aims.” It was evident that 
things were getting lupo for Colonel Fullarton’s expodition. The* 
operations to which ho refers us having taken place five years 
before were those of Caidain I’iokard in 1777 and of Captain 
Harrington in 1778. 

In August the Government give hir. Irwin fidl powers to rent 
the rcveuuos of Tinncvelly to the best of his judgipent. lie 
repeatedly svrites to Colonel Fidlarton propo.smg that a portion 
(■f the southern army should he employed under Ms command in 
set tling the Tinnevelly cormlry. These letters, with the sanction of 
Government, led to Colonel FuUai'ton’s expedition. Of this expe- 
dition Colonel Fullorton himself gives a graphic account. His 
uble rex)ort to the Madras Government entitled “ A View of the 
English Literesta in India,” republished in Madras in 1867, ■will 
aiaidy repay perusal. 

Colonel Fullarton’s Expedition as related by iiimbklp, 

“ Tlip districts of Madura, MPlftr, and Pallemery (Pallimaijai) were 
so liarashcd with Collcvies, Poligars, and the enemy, that your troops 
ami subjects were often attacked within range of forts, and the sen- 
tries Bred at on the works. All the Poligars of TinueveUy were in 
Tclu'liion, and closely connected with the Dutch Govoramont at 
Colombo, from whonoe attempts wore meditated, in conjunction with 
them and vith MSpijlai DSvnr, to roduce those couutries and the 
Harava dominious. Nearly one hundred thousand Poligars and Col- 
Isries wore in amis throughout the southern provinces, and being con- 
sidered hostile to Government, looked to public confusion as their safo- 
guanl against xmnishmont. Your southern force was inadequate to 
repress these outrages and to retrieve your affairs. Tho treasury was 
drained, the country depopulatod, the revenues exacted hy the enemy, 
the troops uudiscipUned, ill-paid, poorly fed and unsuocessfu’ly com- 
manded During the course of these prm'ecdings, your southern pro- 
vinces romaiwefl in their former confusion. The Poligars, Colleries, 
«nd other trihutaries, ever since the commeneement of the war had 
thrown off all appearance of allegiance. No civil arrangement could 
bo att<>mptwl without a military force, and nothing less than the whole 
aimy seerntd ud^iunti' tothpir reduction. IVhUe such a considerable 
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•poi tion of the poutlipm proviiKies i^em^nsd in dofinnco of th.6 Oom- C hai’tir VI. 
pany’s Govenimoilt, it was vam to think of supporting the current 
charges of tho estahlishmont, far less could we hope to reduce the the ^-ludtion. 
arrears, and to prepare for important operations, in the probable event 
o£ a recommoncument of hostilities. It became indispensable, there- 
fore, to restoro the traiupiillity of those provinces by vigorous military 
nifusiiros as tho only moans to render Ihemprodurtivo of revenue.” 

After having rediu’ed the Poligars of Mclur and Sivagangei to 
obedience, Colonel Fullai-ton niarchod south-wards. “ There next 
remained a more important undertaking. The numerous Poligars 
of Tinnevelly, who had rebelled on the commencement of the war, 
committed daily ravage's from Madura to Cape Comorin. They 
’ sulidued forts and occnjiiod districts belonging to the Oircar, or 
h(dd by a tenure different from their o-wn. I had been repeatedly Im itntmn to 
urged by Mr. Irw-in, Superintendent of Madura and Tinnevelly, il’uhg.iijl'® 
to proceed against the Poligars, in order to restore tranquillity and 
recover the revenues. It was now, for the first time, in my power 
to direct my operations towards that quarter, at a moment when the 
most powerful of the Poligars in confederacy against yoni Govern- 
ment, and in alliance ivith the Dutch, had assembled twelve or 
fourteen thousand men, and were actually besieging the fort of 
Chocumpatty (Chokkampatti), a PoHgor place of some strength, 
below the hills that fonn the north-west hoimdary of the province. 

“ When it was determined that we sltould march towards Tinne- 
velly, dming the interval requisite for Colonels Stuart and 
Elphinstone’s detachments to reach Dindigul, my object was to 
strike an unexqiected blow, and to intimidate the Poligars into sub- 
mission. Of all the Tinnevelly chiefs, the principal in power and 
delinquency, excepting Sivagiri, was Kajlahoma Niyaka. lie -n-as 
personally engaged at tho siege of Ohooumpatty, from whence his 
fort of Panjrdamkurichi, on tho south-east quarter of Tinnevelly, is 
distant more than seventy miles. The usual route to Tinnevelly 
posses by Madura ; and the Poligars, hearing of our movement 
towards Sivagangei, looked for us in that direction. To favour 
this opinion, I ordered provisions for the army to be prepared at March into 
Madura, kept my real iutention perfei,tly concealed, and moved ofi 
with tliP force from Sivagangei, on the evening of 8th August, to 
Tropichutty (Tim Pachetti), a place twenty miles distant on the 
Bonthem hoi-der of the Melur country. I there joined the remain- 
der of the army, and leaving the 7th battalion and some irregulars 
to restrain tho Collerios at Melflr, we proceeded next Tnoming by 
I’allemory (Pallimmlni), Pandalgoody, and Naiglapore (Nagala- 
purnni), and reached tho fort of Panjalamkmiohi on the fourth day, Attack on 
being one huudreil miles from Sivagangei.' As soon os the line 

‘ Pahnnheit’s thermomoter was frequently shove 110 degrees during thess 
mtrohes. 
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CmiTKi VI. approarlioil tlio fort, a flag -ivas sent desiring llie lieachnon to open' 
their gates and hold a (■onfereuce : they refused. “ The IS-pouudors 
' were, therefore, halted in the rear of an embankment, facing the 
north-east angle of the works ; a hasty battery was eonstmeted, 
and in throe hours we were ready to open on the bastion. The 
works were manned with several thousand people, and every cir- 
cumstance denoted an intention of resistance. It was material to 
stonn wit limit delay, in order to strike terror by despatch and also 
lt“!(t ICatlaboma Nayaka, with his eonfedorato chiefs, might hasten 
to oh-truct our operjitions. We opened on the bastion, but finding 
oiuHi'lves retarded by its thickness, we resolved to breach the 
ndjoiniug eurtain, and to render tlie defences of the bastion nnten-’ 
abi*' by ( he be-ieged. Tliey kejtt up ii constant and well-directed 
fire, and iKitwithstamling our utmost efforts, it was dork before a 
pruetieable bri'aeh was ett'wted ; the attack was therefore deferred 
until the moon sliould rise. The stoming party consisted of two 
companies of Europeans, supported by tbe Ulth and 24tb Carnatic 
Ibiitaliuiis, and continued in tbe rear of the battery. The cavalry, 
the 1 st, and light infantry battalions, were posted at right angles 
with the other three salient angles of the fort, with detaohments 
fiDuting each gateway, in oirier to prevent the besieged from 
receiving supplies or making their escape, while the other -troops 
remained to (bifend the camp, which was within random shot, 

“ Our next object was to remove a strong hedge fronting the 
breach and siuTOuiiding the whole fort, as is the practice in the 
I’oligar system of defence. This dangerous service was efleoted 
with unusual skill by Ensign Cunningham, commanding the 
T^iiineers, and about Id at niglit, with the advantage of bright 
luoonsbine, tlie storm coniraem*ed. Oiu' troops after they gained 
the summit of tlic breach fomid no sufficient space to lodge them- 
sflves, and the interior w'all having no slope or talus, they could 
ATiiml'.nmn.t not ptish forwiird from the summit ns they advanced. The dofon- 
^ ■ (l*rs were numerous and opposerl ns so vigorously with pikes and 

musketry tlint ive were <)blig»>d at lust to retire, and reached the 
buttwy with considerable slaughter on both sides. Immediate 
nifusun's were taken to renew the charge, but the roligar8,di8hpajrt- 
cued witfi their lo-s, abiuidoncil the plat'c, and sallied forth at the 
eastern gate. The c«tri« posted round the works were so exhausted 
by the jiri*ct‘<ling marchf>fi tluit the fugitives oflfeeted tlioir oseape ; 
the rejst were taken prisoners. The breach was covered with dead 
KmIipm, and the place contained a large assortment of guns, powder, 
shot, anas and other military stores, wliich were of course applied 
to the public ftcnico. 40,0i)u star pagodas were also found, and 
immediately distributi'fl io the troops. Your Board was pleased to 
omfinn this dirtributiou on the fmding of prize-money, than which 
no measure could more effertunUy tend to animate the army in our 
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■after operations. Romo other facts respecting these transactions, OHAMuaVi. 
and the treaty helween the Dutch Government of Oolomho and ^ 
Katiahoma Nayaka (of whioh the original was taken in his fort), 
were referred to in my letters of the 1 3th August addressed to your 
Lordship and the Board. 

“Haling left Captain Jacobs with five companies of the 25thAtUckoa 
Battalion to garrison the place I pi-oceeded to Palamcotta, in order 
to inspect the state of that fort, and from thence by Sanharanainar- 
koil t(} Sivagiri. It was hoped that the reduction of that strong- 
h(jld belonging to the most powerful of all the Poligars, in addi- 
tion to tho fall of rrliijalarnkuTiohi, would intimidate the less con- 
' siderablo offenders, and convince the whole confederacy that their 
treatment would bo proportioned to their misoonduot. Besides, 
the outrages committed by the Sivagiri chief were atrooious, and 
coidd not he forgiven without a total surrender of your authority, 
lie had barharously murdered Captain Graham Campbell and out 
off a detachmeut under the command of that officer. On former 
occasions he had boat off considerable detachments, and avowedly 
protected your enemies, who thought themselves secure in the fort 
of Shevigherry. He had collected magazines sufficient to supply 
the Dutch force that was espeoted from Colombo, as well as to 
resist the most tedious blockade, for he did not conceive his fort 
could he stormed, and every circumstance in his conduct marked that 
he held himself beyond the reach of military power. On our 
arrival before the town of Sivagiri he retired to the thiokets, near Atandounieat 
four miles deep, in front of his comhy ^ which it covers and defends. 

He manned the whole extent of a strong embankment that separates 
the wood and open country. He was joined by Kattaboma Nayaka, 
with other associated Poligars and mustered eight thousand or nine 
thousand men in arms. In the present instance lenity would have 
been accounted imbecility, hut the approach of Colonds Stuart and 
Elphinstono to Dindigul, and Tippu Sultan’s refusal of the pro- 
posed aooomraodatiou, rendered me extremely anxious to finish this 
Poligar warfare, in order to proceed towards the enemios’ frontiers. 

Tho Sivagiri chief and his associates were therefore informed that I Tems ofiEeied 
meant immediately to attack tlio place, unless they would constrain ^ 
the head Poligars of Tinnovolly, amounting to thirty-two chiefs, to ** 
liquidate all arrears and refund the amount of depredations com- 
mitted since tho commencement of the war, agreeably to authen- 
ticated vouchers in tho different districts. It was further intimated 
that if they, on the part of the confederacy, would engage to pay 
i^l20,00t} in lieu of aU demands, I would forward their proposal 
to the Superintendent of Bevenue (Mr. Irwin), and on his aeoept- 

‘T.imil, krtmKi, the 'lii tionnry o ills it ‘‘a stioagholdin the jaounlains(" lathei 
>1 atueliAdo in A feiiet. 
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CiiAPTEtt VI. auoe that tho troops would he withdrawn, and thjat they would he 
— recommended to forgiveness. They wished to confer with me, 
hut refused to visit me in camp. As theii* distrust arose from 
various outrages committed against them hy former commanders, 
instead of increasing their apprehensions hy any appearance of 
distrust or resentment, I proposed to meet them alone and unat- 
tended at their own harrier, filing that if any accident hefel me, 
it would net pass unrosentod. The Hivagiri Chief, Kattahoma 
Ni’iyaha, and Uie deposed Poligar of Chomimpatty, with a large 
T( rtns relinuo, mot me in front of their cmhankmcnt; hoforo they finished 
dulintd. tlit.jr explanations it was dark, and a miuskot inadvertently fired in 
the rear ahmiicd our advanced picket, who thought it was aimed 
at tin*. To prevent the ill-eoiLscqucncps of that mistake, I took 
leave of the PoligaiTj expressing my wish to heor of their acceding 
to the terms proposed. We refrained from hostility next day, hut 
AU'ii k on tho finding that they trifled with proposals, the line was oidered under 
8 rung 10 • ajxna on the moming following, and wo made the distrihution of 
attack. It proved as desperate as any contest in that speoios of 
Indian warfare, not only :tom the numbers and obstinacy of the 
Toligars, hut from the peculiar oircnmstances which had acquired 
for this place the reputation of impregnability. The attack com- 
menced hy the Europeans and four battalions of sepoys moving 
against tho embankment which covers,the wood. The Poligors, in 
full force, opposed us, hut our troops remained with their firelocks 
shoulderpd, under a heavy fire, until they approached the embank- 
ment ; there they gave a general discharge and rushed upon the 
enemy. By the vigour of this advance we got possession of the 
summit, the Poligars took post on the verge of tho adjoining wood, 
and disputed every step with great loss on both sides. 

Ciipturouf ‘‘..liter reconnoitring wo found that the eomhy could not ho 
approached in front. We proceeded, therefore, to out a road 
tiirough tho impenetrable thickets for three miles to tho base of the 
hill tliat bouuds the eomhy on the west. Tho Pioneers, under 
Ensign t’unningham, laboured with indofaligahlo industry; Captain 
(iardiner of the 102nd supported them with the Europeans, and 
Captain Blacker "with the fird and 24th Oamatie Battalions 
advanced their field piecea os foat as the road was cloarod. These 
were strengthened hy troops in their roar forming a coramonicn- 
tiou with thuee in front. For this purpOHO two other battalions 
were posted witliin the wood, and as soon as we gained the em- 
bankment the camp moved near it and ooncentraied our force. 
We ooBtinttwl to cut our way under an vmahutiug fire from eight 
thoosand Poligars, who constantly pcssed upon our ndvanoed party, 
rushed upon the line of attoi’k, piked the bullocks that were 
dragging the guns and killed many of our people. But those 
.irtimpti wt-if r»>pul'(^d by fi'rw'verantc, and before sunset we had 
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lipenod a passage entirely to the mountain. It is extremely high, Ch attlh VI. 
rocky, and in many places almost perpendicular. Having resolved 
to attack from this unexpected quarter, the troops undertook the 
service, and attained the summit. The Poligar parties posted to 
guard that eminence being routed after much firing on all hands 
wo descended on the other aide and flanked the comhy. The 
enemy seeing us masters of the mountain retreated under cover of 
the night hy paths inaccessible to regular troops, and we took 
possession of this wonderful recess. The particulars respecting 
ordnance, stores, and provisions found in the place are stated in my 
letter of the 3rd September. We loft the 3rd and 9th Battalions 
to securotho magazines and moved the army to SrlvilHputtur within 
foiu marches of Madura in order to awe the Northern Poligars of 
Tinnevelly. 

“ It was little more than a month since we had left Triohinopoly. Sneocaa of the 
Your authority was re-established throughout the whole traok that ®»P8'*‘tion. 
we had traversed, extending more than three hundred miles ; and 
besides the arrangement with the Sivagangoi Baja, we were masters 
of the two strongest places belonging to the Poligars. We re- 
mained some time in expectation of their proposing a general 
accommodation, hut they knew that Tippu still invested Manga- 
lore, and that I must quickly join the force at Dindigul. This 
intelligence corroborated their spirit of procrastination. I there- 
fore convened the Vakeels^ whom the chief Poligars had sent to 
treat with me in camp, and dhected them to inform thoir respective 
principals that I should leave the province on the 21st September. 

I added that if they did not return to their allegiance, I should The Ooloners 
make a vow to Siven, the Gentoo god, whose attribute is vengeance, 
to march hack and spread destruction throughout every possession 
of the defaulting Poligars : this declaration alarmed the whole 
asisomhly. I wrote to Mr. Irwin expressing my regret on leaving 
the province before any settlement was concluded with the Poligars. 

He forwarded to me the terms on whioh he thought it expedient to 
restore their forts to Kattahoma N.iyoka and Sivagiri. Vakeels from 
those chiefs waited on mo at Trimungulam ^ (Tirumaugolom) and 
stipulated in the name of their masters that they would pay thirty 
thousand clmokrums each, in lieu of all preceding claims. They 
likewise gave their bonds for fifteen thousand pagodas, or £6,000 
each, in consideration of the restitution of then’ forts. I farther 
exacted obligations that the defences of Panjalamkuiiohi should 
•he demolished, the gnus, stores, and ammunition removed to Palam- 
colta, and that the road which we cleared to the comhy of Sivagiri 
should oontinue open ; that the means of defence shoidd he removed 

‘ Vttk«els are deputies, agents, or arabassadois. 

* XiimungalAm (Tinunang.ilain) is twelve njjles south-west of Hadura. 

20 
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OKAPTPa VI. from the place, and that the southern commanders and the Com- 
Condt/iroa of pany’s troops should at all times he admitted within their farts and 
pTOce im. barriers. I concluded with injunctions to observe a more submis- 

' sive conduct if they valued their lives, property, or posterity. As 

soon as the restitution of the forts and piisonors ^ could possibly 
take place, the Srd and 9th Battalions, under Captain Maokinnon, 
were direoted to march from Sivagiri and to join me at Dindigul, 
whither I proceeded by the route of Madura.” 

In the beginning of the following year Colonel Ihdlarton visited 
Tinnovelly again, but only for the purpose of expediting the col- 
lection of money and means of transport for the force with which 
ho was preparing to cope wth Tippu Sultan. 

Siiti«faotii.n of On tho 26th October ,^Mr. Irwin mentions that Kattaboma 
GoTerninent. jffiyaka and the Sivagiii I’oligar had submitted. It will be seen 
from a general order of Government, reviewing the position of 
things in 1875, that they were highly gratified both with the 
military results of Colonel PuUarton’s expedition and? with the 
financial settlement he had made. 

Kattaboma’s Mr. Irwin transmits the originals and translations of Kattaboma 
ttw*Du{ch!^ Nitj'afea’s correspondence with the Dutch and their treaty with him, 
found in his fort on its capture, as mentioned hy Colonel BuUarton 
in his narrative, which he observes will fully justify the severity 
with which he was treated. He recommends also that if the 
Dutch should return to Tuticorin, peace having been concluded, as 
was expected, measures diould he taken to prevent them from 
giving their support aud encouragement to Kal^boma Nayaka as 


Fuarl fiBhery. 


Mr Inrin'i 
poliejr. 


before. 

1784. The first pearl fishery carried on hy the East India 
Company was in 1 784, under Mr. Irwin’s superintendence, hut the 
result, as has so often heeu tlie case since, was unsatisfactory. 

In a letter to the Committee in May Mr. Irwin represents the 
advantages that have accrue<l to the province from the combination 
of severity and clemenoy in Colonel Pullarton’s dealings with the 
I’oHgars. In carrying out this poUoy himself he states that he 
hud released most of the Poligar prisoners held in detention in 
Palamrotta jail, in tho belief that this unexpected act of clemency 
would amfiim thorn in their allegiance to the Company. The 
I’oligar of Kollari«itti hail been imprisoned for more than twenty 
years, llis son, who was an infant when his father was committed 
to iMtiaon, had sucoeotled to the pollam and had been in possession 
ever sinee. Notwithstanding this ht» applied for his father’s release 
and in Mr, Irwin’s presence he voluntarily resigaed to his father 


' Amirnjf the pritfmtpi thw wis the iuiuhter otKeitahoma NsyaVa, who, as 
well all the othera, aniottutlng to ininy huadtedB, were treated with the utmost 
aUt ntion. 
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*tlxe authority he had so long held. Mr. Irwin was much struck CnAPTsa VL 
with this instance of filial duty. Hindu readers will he reminded instartTof 
of Bhorata’s behaviour to his brother R&nia. duty. 

In October he repeats that the P&njalamkurichi and Sivagiri 
Poligars, who had been singled out for punishment by Colonel 
Fullarton, were stUl very pimctual in their payments, and he hopes 
that the rest of the Poligars will learn to be equally punctual. 

1785. Swartz visited Polamcotta in 1785, when he dedicated Swai-tz'a 
the ohuroh that had been erected there. 

Captain BilclifEe, Commandant of Palamootta, is directed to make Tuticorin 
over Tuticorin, with the stations dependent on it, to Mr. Meokorn, 
the Dutch Governor, in behalf of the Dutch. The treaty, in virtue 
of which this cession was at length made, had been entered into two 
years before, viz., in 1783. Towards the end of the year Mr. 

Torin acted as Paymaster for Mr. Oakes, The appointment of 
Paymaster was then always held by civilians. 

• 

Surrender op the Assignment. 

The principal event of this year, and one which was productive The surrender 
of much mischief to every district in the county, Tinnevelly 
included, was the surrender to the Nawab of the assignment of his reiu^tiy 
revenues, in virtue of which the civil administration of the Com- 
pany, with all its advantages, ceased for seven years. The sur- 
render took place, after many ineffectual protests on the part of the 
Madras Government, on the 28th of June, whereupon the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Assigned Bevenue came to an end, and 
the Committee itself was soon, after dissolved. They were to cease 
receiving their special allowances from the 6th of July, but were 
to continue to meet as a committee till all tbe balances were settled. 

They were thanked by the Supreme Government for their zealous 
services. On the 24th Jime Mr. Irwin wrote a letter to Govern- 
ment earnestly deprecating the surrender of ’the assignment, as a 
retrograde measure fraught with the worst oonsequenoes. In the 
event of the surrender appearing to he inevitable he pleaded that a 
stipulation should he inserted, exempting TinnevcUy and Madura 
from its operation till Ootoher. lie argued that those two districts 
having been remodelled by himself were in an exceptional posi- 
tion. Befoims and pacificatory measures had been introduced, 
but there had not been time to carry them far. His wish could 
not he acceded to. Before his letter reached Madras the surrender 
had been formally made. In virtue of this conclusion, on the 10th 
July, Mr. Irwin reports that he had deUvered over the district to 
the Amildars on that date, with the balance due from the 28th of 
J une. In doing so he again expressed Ms apprehension of the evils 
that wore likely to ensue. In Septeml^x Mr. Irwin on Ms way 
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CHAPTruVl. from Tinnevelly lo Madras, at MelQr in Madura, writos to Govern--' 
ment a letter in wliioli lie highly lauds the conduct of Mr. Torin, 
his Ilevenue Assistant in ihe Madura District, who was afterwards 
the first Collector of Tinnevelly under the Assumption in 1790 and 
Irwin's the Treaty of 1792. After his arrival in Madras, in Ootoher he 

ore 0 ing. g^tjnuttod to Government in an able letter his views respecting the 

condition of the southern districts from Trichinopoly to Tinnevelly 
that had been imder his charge, reiterating his conviction that all 
the old evils would revive and gather strength through the with- 
drawal of the Company’s authority, both on the side of the 
Nawah’s agents, who would now he able to misgovern with impu- 
nity, and on thot of the I’oligars, whoso habits of insurrection and' 
Iilimdor would now go on unchecked. 

The Committee of Assigned Revenue, in resigning their func- 
tions, submitted to Government, on the 31st of December, a gene- 
ral statement of their proceedings, in which they enlarged on the 
circumstances of the Tinnevelly Poligors, the impolicy of the 
dealings with them of the Nawah’s 'agents, and the principles on 
which their own method of dealing with them had been grounded. 
They describe the Polignrs as thirty-two in number, with an array 
of followers armed with pikes and matohlocks, estimated at 30,000 
men, and possessed of strongholds which the Nawah’s troops had 
often found it difBmdt to reduce aud from which, even if they 
were taken, it was easy to escape into the woods. When the 
Nawab was strong ho levied as much tribute from the Poligars as 
fear induced them to yield ; when, on the other hand, he was weak 
th.-Poiigirs. ho had to content himself with their gratuitous offerings and wait 
for a more favourable opportunity for enforcing his demands. 

Mr. Irwin calculated in 1783 that, during the eighteen years 
previous, of tho average tribute of more than one lakh of ohakrams 
per annum due by the Poligars only an average of about 40,000 
chakrams per annum reached the treasury, in consequence of which, 
if they balanced against this small gain what was lost by dopre- 
<lati«m3 and expended on military expeditions, it woidd appear 
lEs loMta. that the Nawah must have been a loser of several lakhs of pagodas 
in his transactions with tho Poligars during that time. “ But 
tluH,” they say, “ was not the only inconvenience attending the 
system. A state of frequent warfare and perpetual distrust took 
pltu'o of that mutual confidence which ought to have made the 
T’oligars gocsl Huhjects in lime of peace and useful auxiliaries in 
time of war. The consequence was naturally that when Hyder 
Ali invftdwl the Onrnatic in 1780 they availed thomselves of that 
opportunity to withhold the jiayraent of their tribute, to plunder 
the country, and commit other acts of violence and hostility which 
i>bltg»>d the Pompany to send a large force against them in tho 
lui'l't itf th*' war. Thej^vmy under the command of Colonel 
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“FuUartoti by a well-tinied expedition Vgainst two of the principal Chapter Vl. 
FoUgars brought fho whole to a sense of obedience, and the equity 
of the subsequent settlement improved that obedience into a real 
confidence in the Company’s government.” 

In another paragraph they expressed their regret at ha^g The 
learnt that, though so short a time had elapsed sinoe the Assign- 
ment had been surrendered into the Nawab’s hands, he had already 
commenced, as in former times, to “ anticipate the r.evenue by 
borrowing money and requiring advances from the difEerent 
renters as the price of their confirmation.” This practice they 
deprecated not only because of the interest that would have to be 
'paid on the sums borrowed, hut still more on account of the power 
it placed in the hands of the renter to reimburse himself at the 
expense of the country. 

They proceeded also to compare the expensiveness of the Nawab’s 
government with the inexpensiveness of theirs during the Assign- 
ment. "^hen uncontrolled authority eame into their hands they 
reduced the Nawab’s separate disbursements upon the peace 
establishment from thirteen and a half laldis of pagodas per ammm 
to little more than two lakhs ; and during the time they had the 
collection of the revenue, even in time of war, the charges did not 
exceed 11 per cent, upon the giossjutnma of the assignment. 

I append to this statement the following description by Mr. 

Lushington of the state of disorder into which Tinnevelly relapsed, 
after the Aaaignmeni was surrendered and Mr. Irwin left the 
district in 1785, till the commencement of the period of the Assump- 
tion and Mr. Torin’s management in 1790 : — 

""With the knowledge of these facts it will appear very natural BtEeots of the 
that the inhabitants shordd look back to tho Company’s management ^'awuh'B lule. 
as an era of comparative happiness, and contrast it in a very feeling 
manner with three succeeding years of extortion imder Iktibar Ehan, 
when the system of mortgage and gadayom (sale) prevailed in its 
worst rigours. From these intolerablo oppressions the inhabitante 
fled in numbers to Travanoore, and the ruin of the country was fast 
approaching ; but the fears of the Nawab were at length raised to the 
calamities of the country by the romonatraneaa of the Eight Honourable 
Lord Hobart. Tho accuracy with which the evils of this system were 
developed, the determination subsequently shown by tho Company’s 
Government to put an end to them, and especially the establishment 
of tho Oommeroial Investment about this period may be said with the 
Btrirtest truth to have arrested the destruction of Tinnevelly, for the 
alarm excited at Hk Highness’ Durbar and in the breasts of all those 
who participated in these enormities materially changed the nature of 
His Highuess’ management. The system of nsurious mortgage grew ImproveweEtB 
from that period into disuse, for those pemioious transactions which mtivduoed by 
had before covered the province were of a very different character 
from the inferior advantages that a few adventurers subsequently 
derived from a partial and fearful monoj|oly of grain.” 
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CiiArwR vr. Iktibar Khan, commonly styled “ the Cawn,” was the NawaVs' 
managei in Tinnevelly during most of this period. 

BoaiJof 1786. On the 1st May 1786 the Board of Eevenue was oonsti- 
Ruenuo. tuted at Madras. 

The Commandant of Folamootta places five companies of Captain 
Blocker’s battalion at SankaranaiyanarkSvil at the “ request” of 
Iktibar Khan, the Nawob’s manager. 

1787. Mr. Oakes resumes his post of Paymaster in Palameotta. 
A dispute takes place between Major McLeod, an officer at the head 
of a detachment, and the Paymaster, respecting the loss his troops 
had sustained by the rate of exchange the Paymaster had fixed. 

Oolonul Bridges is Commandant of Palameotta, and reports in ' 
Pebruaiy that the Nawab’s Pauzdor hod assembled a considerable 
force at Tenkanji, (properly Tenkisi, the Southern Benares, com- 
monly Teukanji, the southern Conjeveram), for the purpose of 
operating against the Poligor of Chokkampatti, who had built a 
fort and was furnishing it with arms and provisions, Colonel 
Bridges had recommended that the Eauzdar should not commence 
hostilities without the consent of the Madras Government. 

Fears of 1788. A Dutch detachment marches from Tuticorin to Cochin, 
Tippu Sultan. q| ^kich places then belonged to the Dutch. The Madras 
Government advises that they be warned that in passing through 
the territories of Travancore and Cochin they should take great 
care not to be intercepted by Tippu Sultan. THppu’s assault on the 
northern Travancore lines was in the following year. 

CuItiTation of 1789. In JanTiary Mr. Oakes resigns and Mr. Torin, who had 
spues. previously acted for him, is appointed Paymaster and Storekeeper 
in his room. Mr. Torin requests the grant of a piece of land in 
Palameotta for the cultivation of dnnamon on a larger scale. The 
piece of ground he asked for was near the Nawah’s garden and the 
Company’s garden. It was close also to the Paymaster’s house. 
According to tradition this cinnamon garden was identical with a 
piece of land now cultivated with paddy to the north-east of the 
Judge’s house. The commencement of this cultivation was by 
Mr. Light, a previous Paymaster. (See 1780). The experiment, so 
far as it had gone, was a promising one. It was from the two 
trees brought from Ceylon by Mr. light that he had been going 
on propagating more. It would be easy to make oianamon trees 
grow in &e alluvial soil near the river at Palameotta, but in so 
hot and dry a dimate the cultivation would not he found to pay. 
It was from Mr. Torin’s trees (hat cinnamon was introduced into 
the ” Spice Gtardens” at Oourtallum. See 1791. 

A propositiou of Mr. Torin’s to rebuild the Paymaster’s house 
(his own) at a cost of 1,000 pagodas is sanctioned. 

1790 All the PaymMters south of the Coleroon, including 
Palameotta, are ordered to jre ready to comply with all tho requisi- 
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•tions of Colonel Musgrove, the Conunander-in- Chief, who was then Chaptck VI. 
preparing to meef an expected invasion hy Tippn Sultan, Provin- 
cial battalions were being formed in each division. 

The Period op the Assumption. 

On the 7th August 1790 a new period in the relations subsisting DifiFerenoe 
between the Madras Government and the Nawab of the Carnatic ^fssT^ment 
commenced. The Government, finding it impossible to- induce the and the 
Nawab to consent to the reintroduotion of the Assignment, or any Assumption. 
HiTTn'Inr arrangement placing the general administration of affairs 
in TiTigliaTi hands, took possession of the management of the country, 

' without treaty, by proclamation. The expression they use is, that 
they have " assumed the management of the Nawab’s country,” 
and the period came to be styled “ the period of the Assumption,” 
lasting from 1790 to 1792, in contradistinction to “the period of the 
Assignment,” lasting from 1781 to 1790. From 1792 commenced 
the period of a new treaty. A Board was at the same time insti- 
tuted called at first, as before; the Board of Assigned Eevenue ; but 
this name was erroneous ; it implied the Nawab’s consent to the 
arrangement ; and accordingly on the 28th September the Govern- 
ment write to the Board : “ The management of the countries of 
the Nawab and the Eaja (of Tonjore) having been assumed, not 
assigned, the name of your Board must henceforward be changed 
accordingly.” After this order it was called the Board of Assumed 
Eevenue, This Board was not independent of the Board of 
Eevenue, but was simply a department of its work. 

Before the prodamation was issued various necessary arrange- Mr. Toi-iu 
ments are made. On the 2.3rd of July CoEectors are appointed 
for the management of the various districts, who ore to report their Assumption, 
proceedings to the Board. Mr. Benjamin Torin, previously Pay- 
master of Palaraootta, is appointed Collector of TinneveUy and the 
dependent Pohgars. Mr. Madeod is at the same time appointed 
CoUeotor of Madura, MelOr, and the Marawors. On the 7th 
August orders are issued to the Commandant of Palamcotta “ to 
support the Collector upon his written requisition with such 
military aid as he may from time totimo require, in support -of the 
trust with which he is invested.” 

Mr. Marten is appointed Paymaster vice Mr. Torin. Mr. Torin, 
now CoUactor of TinneveUy, under the Assumption, proposes to 
Government that the Nawab’s troops in Tinnev^y, now left 
without pay or disdpHne, be entertained by Government and put 
under the command of Captams Dighton and Everett, hitherto 
officers in the Nawab’.s service. The proposition is approved. 

Mr. Meokem, Dutch Governor of Tutioorin, obtains permission 
to march 400 men, Europeans and Malays, coming from Cochin 
through TinneveUy to Tutioorin, thereto be embarked for Ceylon. 
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Cn vi-ri.u VI. 1791. Spocimens of the caxmamon gro-wn at Palamcotta are sent*" 
to Madras and approved. Mr. Torin proceeds to' cultivate mulber- 
ries. Cinnamon cultivation is extended by Mr. Torin to Tenkasi. 
Probably CourtaUum is meant, though it is also said that the 
cultivation of spices was introduced into CourtaUum in 1800 by 
Mr. Casamajor. 

On the 11th October Mr. Torin sends to Government, for the in- 
formation of the Governor-General, Lord OornwaUis, an account 
of the conduct" of the TinnevoUy PoHgars. He states that the 
lenity shown to two of them — the PoUgars of Sivagiri and Panja- 
lamlcurichi — by Colonel FuUarton had only encouraged them in 
their rebellious spirit, and recommends that more decided measures ' 
should bo adopted, especially with regard to Panjalarnkurichi. lie 
mentions that a militaiy guard had been sent to occupy the fort 
Pull Dfivar of l^Cili Dsvor, but that the Dsvar’s men had taken up the men of 
Ilf? «n. guard bodily, weapons and aU, carried them out and set them 

down outside the fort. He mentions this incident as sho-jying both 
their dread of our power and their resolution not to submit. 

Tftrin’s Mr. Torin’s opinion of the result of Colonel FuUarton’s policy 

of differed widely, we see, from Mr. Hwin’s. His representations led 
Fiillurtoa’s to Colonel Maxwell’s expedition. But the result showed — as the 
result of every similar expedition, whether before or after showed — 
that no permanent pacification would he brought about, whether 
by “ lenity ” or by more “ decided measures,” so long as the double 
government of the Nawah and the Company subsisted. Having 
two masters the Poligars always succeed^ in defying both. The 
Government are so much gratified with Mr. Term’s zeal and dili- 
gence that his pay and allowances are doubled. He is constantly 
endeavouring without success to induce the late renter, Tittarappa 
Mudali, to refund the taxes received by him. 


Tub Treaty of 1792. 

uf 1792. This year occupies a still more important place in the 
history of the period than 1781 or 1790, for the treaty entered into 
this year between the Nawah and the East India Company 
remained in force for nine years — a long time for any such nirange- 
raent to lost — and came to an end only on the formal and final 
transfer of the country from the Nawah to the English Government 
in 1801. The treaty was signed on the 12th July, but virtually it 
dated from the heginnuig of the year. By this treaty the Madras 
Govenunent undertook to collect the whole of the Poligar pedioush 
or tribute at tbw own expense and risk. The Nawab watf not to 
bo responsible either for any deficienoy that might arise in the 
Poligars’ payments, or for expense inerurred by any ooemive 
measures which it might become necessary to adopt to enforce 
payment from them. With the eioeidion of a few (Ustricts the rest 
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"of tlie country was to bo restored to tlie managemoiit of tlie ITawab CirAi’istt Vt. 
on cortain oonditfons. Ajnong&t tbe excepted distriots were tbe 
districts south of Triehmopoly, including TinneveUy and Madura. 

These were to remain in the Company’s bands till the revenue, after 
<loducting the charges of collection, equalled the amount of the 
kist that had fallen into arrears. One of the conditions of the 
treaty was that in time of war the entire management of the 
country was to be in the Company’s hands. 

A new commission, in virtue of the treaty, was' issued to Mr. New appoint- 
Torin on the same date as the treaty itself, the 12th July, 
was hereby appointed “ Collector of the Zemindar and PoHgar 
•poshensh in the TinneveUy, Madura, Triohinopoly, Ramnadpuram, 
and Shovigunga Districts.” This was in advauoe of the special 
instructions ho was shortly to receive from “ tho Board of Assumed 
Revenue.” Those instructions related especially to his co-opera- 
tion with Lieutenant-Colonel MaxweU in the expedition on which 
he was a^out to enter. 

In aocordanoe with Mr. Torin’s representations Grovemment Colonel 
had determined to send a detaohment, under Colonel MaxweU, into 
TinneveUy. The special objeot of the expedition was “ to punish 
the PoUgar of Sivagiri, who in contempt of aU authority, and of 
every principle of justice and humanity, had made a violent attack 
with his peons on the Poligar of ^ttUr and put him and his 
famUy to death.” He was instructed to endeavour to apprehend 
the PoUgar of Sivagiri, and not to operate against the other 
PoUgars except in the event of his finding them ooniederates with 
Hm, The existence of this confederacy was ere long clearly 
proved. Colonel MaxweU set out on his expedition in July and 
proceeded from Madura to SriviUlputtOr. Prom thenoe he 
marohed on Sivagiri. He attacked and reduced the “kCmbai” (the 
hiU stookade) of the Sivagiri PoUgar, in which service Captains 
Steward and Torrens greatly disthiguished themselves. See the 
account of the capture of tl^ stronghold by Colonel Pullarton m 
1783 . 

Colonel Maxwell now proceeded, in conjunction with Mr. Torin, Colourf _ 
to make a settlement with the various TinneveUy PoUgars, but 
they did not agree in some particulars as to the course that ought 
to be taken. Orders were issued by Colonel MaxweU, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Board, respecting the arrears due 
by tho PoUgars. No remission was to be made to Sivagiri. The 
Chokkampatti PoUgar refused to accept Colonel MaxweU’s offer 
and was deposed. Chennalgudi PoUam was temporarily resumed. 

One element in the settlement made by Colonel MaxweU was that 
a certain Sankaralingam PiUai should be prohibited from receiving 
any employment or encouragement from any of the PoUgars. 

This Hankaralingam PiUai was one of the persons who subse- 

21 
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quently instigated tlie sontf the Poligar of Smgiri to rebel' 
against Lis fatLer, Mr. Torin disapproved Colonel Maxwell’s 
policy towards tLis man, and Colonel Maxwell complained to 
G-ovemment of Mr. Torin’s interference with Lis autLority. He 
tdso represented Mr. Torin’s duhash, or confidential interpreter, in 
whose faithfulness his master placed implicit reliance, as secretly 
in league with the Poligors. On a reference heing made to 
Government Mr- Torin was ordered to dismiss his duhash and 
Colonel Maxwell’s authority over the affairs of the PoHgars was 
made ahaolute. Hereupon Mr. Torin resigned, and his duhash 
was sent to Madras under a guard. Mr. Torin’s Assistant at this 
time was Mr. Thomas Scott Jackson. His resignation was accepted, 
and Mr. James Landon was appointed his successor. He gave over 
charge to Mr. Landon on the 12th November 1792. Mr. Landon 
was to receive 250 pagodas per mensem and 1^ per oent. commission 
at the expiration of the year. Mr. Torin’s name is chiefly remem- 
bered in Tinnevelly in connection with the rebuildine of the 
Marudur oniout. An inscription on. the aniout records ms name 
and the year 1792. Colonel Maxwell’s Secretary or Assistant 
throughout these expeditions was Captain Eannerman, afterwards 
in command of a similar but more important expedition in 1799. 

1793. Mr. Balmain is Assistant to Mr. Landon, and at Mr. 
Landon’s request receives an addition to his salary of 50 pagodas 
per mensem. 

Mr. London states that the Poligar of 'Woodoocaud (probably 
Orkadu) had murdered a Tqhsildar employed in his district by the 
Nawab’s manager. 

The SettUr Poligar being a minor his poUam is placed under a 
manager by Mr. Landon, but the manager is dispossessed and 
imprisoned by a usurper. Government, sensible that such law- 
less acts, if allowed to pass entirely unnoticed, would lead to 
greater mischief, now directed Captain Dighton to proceed with 
his detachment against Ssttur in order to capture &e usuipiag 
manager. He appeared before the fort in July 1793, but the 
gates were closed againt him, oud the troops of the Ootoomaly 
(Httumolai) and Ovidiapuram (Avudaiy&rpuram) Zemindars, who 
wero within the walls, threatened to open fire on him if he did not 
withdraw. He withdrew, but the Collector ordered Major Stevenson 
to proceed mth his troops to Captain Dighton’s assistance end to 
apprehend the two PoHgars. Gtovemment, however, despatched 
orders to Major Stevenson forbidding him to attack the rebels, and 
desiring him to content himself with wamings for the present. 
Government also interdicted Mr. Landon from interfering in the 
poUoe and internal management of the pollams, and told him that 
he was to confine himself to the duty of ooUeoting the pesheush. 
They held that no further right hut that of collection was con- 
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ferred on tlie Company by the treaty of 1792 ivith the Nawab. Oha jtbr vi. 
The GoTerrnnont'felt obliged to temporise fi-om want of troops, but tjjq Giovoi’n- 
this policy would neceasarily have reduced the country ere long to oWiged 
anarchy. These counter orders of (joyemment were suinoiant to 
embolden even the most inconsiderable Poligars, and accordingly 
Major Stevenson, a few days subsequently, warned Government 
against a general rising, at the same time announcing that 
Kattaboma Nayaka was plundering the eastern parts of the 
provinco and murdering the people, and that Puli DSvar had 
thrown himself across the path of lieutenant St. Leger in his 
pursuit of the manager of Sottiir and closed the gates of his fort 
against him. In the settlement made by Colonel Maxwell shortly 
before the boundaries of the several polloms were rearranged, 
and part of this new arrangement was that two villages should be 
transferred from Panjalanokuiiohi to Bttaiyapuram. Kattaboma 
Nayaka, however, positively refused to surrender those villages, 
and the. Collector was unable to enforce obedience. Captain 
Dighton commanding Streevalapatore (Srivillipnttiir) also informed 
Government that danger was approaching, as the Poligars had 
bodies of aimed peons marching about daily, but the Government 
had no troops to spare. The Poligars regarded the inaotivity of 
Government as a sign of weakness, and so (in 1798) Kattaboma 
Nayaka’s people attacked and plundered the important towns of 
Alvar-Tinnevelly (AlvSi-Tirunagari) and Streeviguntam (Sii- Dwordprs 
vaikuntham) and carried off the principal inhabitants of each town. 

Notwithstanding the weakness that had been shown by Govern- Piopoasd 
ment and their inability to enforce obedience, they requested Mr. 

Xisndon, in conjuaotion with Major Stevenson, to determine how 
an object involving the greatest possible difficulty should he 
accomplished, that is, how the Poligars should be disarmed, 
wbetber gradually by peaceable means or all at once by force. 

This subject of the disarming of the Poligars occupied from this 
time onward the attention of sucoessive Governments, hut nothing 
was actually dono beyond the writing of paragraphs — ^no measures 
were adopted for oaiTying their wishes into effect — till the close of 
Major Bannerman’s campaign in 1789, Government also request 
Mr. Laudon to inquire into and report upon the claim set up by 
the Poligars to disai-kdml (or district watch) fees. This question 
assumed larger proportions as time went on, but it was not finally 
settled till the country was ceded to the Company in Mr. Lushing- 
ton’s ooUeetorate in 1801. 

1794, Colonel Campbell is Commandant of Palamootta. The 
Board of Eevenne, alarmed at the progress of rebellion, recommend 
Government to order detachments of troops to be stationed in 
various ports of Tiunevelly for the purpose of keeping the Poligars 
in check. This recommendation does not seem to have been aoted on. 
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Mr. Laadon died this year on the 22nd June. Mr. Balmain,' 
his Assistant, look temporaiy charge. Mr. London’s successor was 
Mr. George Powney, who had been Eesident at Trevandram from 
1788. He was the first Eesident there. At this time, as in 
Mr. Torin’s, the Collector of Poligar peshoush had authority over 
all the Pollgars from Trichinopoly to TinneveUy, including the 
Manapara Poligars, the Eaja of Eamnad, and the Poligar of Siva- 
gangoi. 

Mr, Powney' is directed by Government to proceed with the 
inquiries commenced by Mr. Landon into the claim of the Tinne- 
volly Poligars to dmi-Mvitl. 

1796. The Commandant of SrlvilliputtUr complains of the* 
robberies committed by the dependents of the Sivagiri Poligar, 
and Mr. Powney expresses his regret that detachments of troops, 
according to Colonel Maxwell’s plan and the Collector’s recommend- 
ation, had not been located in various places to keep the Poligars in 
nwe. Mr. Powney receives and publishes an order of Giyemment 
respecting the Poligar distriols, in which the Poligars axe prohibited 
from obeying any orders of the Nawab, except such as axe com- 
municated to them through the channel of the Company’s Govern- 
ment. Tuticorin is taken this year from the Dutch. 

The Court of Directors send out positive orders “ for disarming 
the Poligflxs, for pimishing the refractory, for adjusting their 
disputed claims, and for the introduction of such a system of 
internal arrangement as shall have a tendency to restore these 
distressed provinces from their present state of anarchy and misery 
to a state of subordination and prosperity.” Extracts from another 
letter from the Court of Directors dated the some year to a sLmilax 
effect wQl be found further on in the sketch of the political position 
between 1781 and 1801. 

The Board of Eevonue request the Collector of Tinnevelly to 
report on the best mode of carrying these orders of the Court of 
iJirectors into effect It seems scarcely necessary to repeat here 
what has been so often shown, that neither recommendations, 
expostulations, nor “ positive ordera ” could produce the slightest 
improvement so long as the double Government lasted. It would 
be only like issuing orders for oil and water to combine. 

1796. Measures are adopted by Mr. Powney to obtain the 
voluntary surrender of the fort of Ohokkampatti to the Company. 

1797. The Nawab complains of the refractory, disrespectful be- 
haviour and predatory habits of the Tinnevelly Poligars. Govern- 
ment order the Collector to inquire strictly into tlieso complaints. 

Mr. Powuey reports to the Board of il^venue that the Poligar 
of Ork&du had been shot during a hunting expedition by the 
Poligar of Singampatii, whom ho describes as a drunkard and a 
man of violence, but laments that there was no power competent to 
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"lidxnimstGr Griminnl justice in tlie pollams, so tiat it seemed impos- CjiAriLu vi. 
bihle to bring the offender to trial. "T" 

In another paragraph he states that the son of the Poligar of Eotelhous 
Sivagiri, instigated by Maiiply Vanien (Mapillai Yanniyan) and“j“^“‘ 
Sankaralingam Filial, had conspired against his father’s govern- Sivagui 
ment and taken measures to wrest the management of the pollams ® 
from his hands. It will subsequently be seen that this rebellious 
son was in league with the rebellious Panjalarnkuriclii Poligar. 

Before Mr. Powuey loft the district he reported that the rebels 
collected by the Sivagiri Poligar’s son had been dispersed, but that 
the son Mmself had escaped to the hills. Sankaralingam PiUai, 
however, was caught and sent to the Presidency to be transported 
to Bonooolou in Sumatra — the Andaman Islands of that period. 

The following paragraphs in a letter from the Board of Revenue 
to the Governor of Madras in 1797 throw some additional light on 
this transaction. They also seem to indicate the complicity of the 
Uttumalfli Poligar : — 

"Should the operations of* the detachment prove successful in trttnm lUi 
securing the person of Mauply Vanien and Sankaralingam Pillai, we 
recommended that Mr. Powney should be authorized to send them 
under a guard to the Presidency. Your Lordship in reply entirely 
approved of this suggestion, as well as of the conduct of the Collector 
under the circumstances represented. By subsequent information from 
Mr. Powney we were advised that Captain Dighton, having received 
intelligence that Sankaralingam Pillai had taken refuge in the tlttu- 
malai PoUom, despatched a guard of sepoys with, some of the Sivagiri 
peons in search of liim, who seized him and were conducting him to 
the CoEector’s cutcherry when 'O'ttumalai’a peons assembled to the 
number of about 300 and rescued him. It was, however, satisfactory 
to us to find from a further report that the tlttumalBi PoEgar had not 
so far lost all sense of his duty to the Company as to hesitate in 
deEvering up the person of SankaraEngam Pillai upon Ms requisition. 

But as the attack of his peoplo upon the Company’s sepoys, E done 
either by liis order or with his connivance, must he considered a very 
flagrant breach of his aUegiance, we have informed Mr. Powney that 
it behoves Itim to trace by every possible means with whom it origi- 
nated. y7o have, therefore, directed him to snimnon tho Poligar and 
aE the parties concerned in this atfah immediately to his outcEorry, 
and, after making such examinations as to his judgment may appear 
necessary, to transmit the whole with his opinion of the pimishment 
that should be inflicted for our consideration.’’ 

At the close of this year Mj. Powney is succeeded os Colleotor Mr. Jackson 
by Mr. Jackson. Tbe principal events of bis time will take their 
place in the account of the Bannerman-Poligor woi, which will be 
found in the next part. 

1798. Kaittar discontinued as a station for troops, and Captain 
Bannerman ordered to join his corps, 
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1799. In the heginning of this year Captain (now MajorJ 
Banneman was not permitted to accompany liis battalion to the 
field in the final campaign against Tippn Sultan, but was ohm-ged 
Arith negotiations with the Haja of Travancore and the collection 
of cattle and other supplies for the Bombay army, lie was tempo- 
rarily appointed Resident of Travancore with a salary of 350 
pagodas a month. His campaign against the Poligars in Tiniie- 
velly commenced, as will be seen, ktor on in the year, shortly 
after Tippu fiidtan’s fall. 

Mr. LuhMngtou succeeds Mr, Jackson as Collector of Tinnevelly 
on the i2th January 1799 The events of his period will be found 
in the next chapter. 
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OHAPTEE VII. 

THE BAITNEEMAN-POLiaAH WAE. 


Sketch of tub Poutical Position between 1781 and 1801. 

In ordor to have a clear idea of the causes tkat led to the various ChattiuVII 
Poligar wars, and eventually to the cession of the country to the 
Company, it seems necessary that I should endeavour to furnish 
the reader with a sttooinot explanation of the political position, that 
is, of the relation suhsisting between the Nawah of Arcot and the 
Government of the Bast India Company between 1781 and 1801. 

In doing so I may have to repeat some particulars already more or 
less fully mentioned undor the head of the years in which the events 
ooourred. Though the oonneotion of the English Government with 
Tinnevelly oommenoed in 1781, up to Mr. Lushington’s OoUeotorate 
in 1799, the disorders prevalent in the country had not been 
removed, and had scarcely even been mitigated. One cause of this 
inaction consisted in the necessity for massing troops north of Tri- 
ohiuopolr and in the neighbourhood of Mysore, so long as the 
safety of the State was threatened by such formidable foes as Hyder 
AU and Tippu Sultan. This difSculty came to an end by the 
capture of Soringapatam and the death of Tippu on the 4th May 
1799. 

The principal reason why more thorough measures for the 
subjection of thePoligars of Tinnevelly were so long deferred is to 
be found in the unsatisfactory nature of the relations which sub- 
sisted during the whole of that period between the Govern- 

ment and the Nawah. On the SndBeoemher 1781 an agreement The Aasign- 
was made between the two parties to the effect that the Revenues “ontof nsi. 
of the Oamatic, including of course those of Tinnevelly, diould 
he assigned hy tlio Nawah to the English Government during the 
continuonco of the war, one-sixth of the revenue being paid to the 
Nawah for his private expenses. In virtue of this arrangement we 
have seen that a Committee of Assigned Revenue was constituted at 
Madras, and that funotionories styled Superintendents of Aaaignail 
Revenue were appointed in various important centres by the 
English Government, one of them in Tinnevelly. Though iiis 
assigpunent of revenue was intended to last during the oontinuonoe 
of the war, the Nawah almost immediately endeavoured to get it set 
aside. Accordingly in June 1786 the assignment was relinquished 
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by the Company and an annual payment by tbe Nawab out of the" 
revenue for the pajonont of bis debts was promised instead, with 
territorial security for punctuality. Another treaty was made on 
the 21'th February 1787, differing but little from the preceding one 
in regard to the amount of the annual payment that was to bo 
made, but containing an important proviso, binding the Company 
to supply the Nawab with troops for “ the security and coHeotion 
of his revenue, the support of his authority, or the good order and 
Government of his dominions, whenever he represented to Govern- 
ment the necessity of such a force and the objects to be obtained 
thereby.” This, as we shall see, was naturally disapproved by the 
Madras Government ns establishing a divided authority and im-' 
pediiig their attempts to establish order. 

Negotiations with the Nawab for the assumption of the revenues 
of the Oamatic and the control of their expenditure having failed, 
the Madras Government took the management of the country into 
their own hands, without treaty, by a proclamation on the 7th of 
August 1790. A Board of Assumed Eevenue, virtucdly only a 
depoatment of the Board of Revenue, was constituted in Madras. 
The preceding period from 1781 to 1700 was called the Period of 
the Assignment j the period from 1790 to 1792, the Period of the 
Assumption. 

On the 12th of July 1792, a new treaty was concluded with the 
Nawab which provided that the whole oormtry diould be garrisoned 
by British troops, for the expenses of which the Nawab should moke 
an adequate contribution. In the event of wax the Company was to 
take the entire management of the affairs of the country into its 
own hands, hut in time of peace all that it was to be permitted to 
do for the good government of the country was to ooUect the pesh- 
cush or tribute of tho Poligars in tbe Nawab’s name and give him 
credit for it in bis contribution. See further details under the head 
of 1792. By this arrangement the Poligars were brought more 
directly than before under the control of the English Government; 
It scorned even to give the Government a distinct and definite 
right to reduce the Poligars to submission, but this right, as wo 
shall see, was in a great measure neutralised by the oiroumstance 
that the sovereignty over the Poligars was still allowed to remain 
in the Nawah’s hands, so that the measures adopted by the English 
Government to establish order wore more or less thwarted. The 
civil officers appointed under the treaty of 1793 to represent the 
Government were commonly styled " Oolleotors of Poligar Pesh- 
eush,” * The ttubaidy due by the Nawab was regularly paid, but 


* This functionaiy’a titlgs seem to have been very varionB and indefinite, Mr. 
Toritt, the first Collector of the series, was generally styled “ OoUoctor of Assigned 
I'lilicpir Peaheusb south of the Coletoon,” " Collector of Poligar Peshensh south of 
the Coleiuon," or sometimee simply “ Collocter south of the Ooleroon." In the 
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To enable him to moot his liabilities he* contracted liea^y loans and, CutmiiVIl. 
to liquidate those loans he assigned to his creditors the reveimo of ijijjg ifa-vuVe 
various districts of tlie country. It is true that in 1781 an assign- tleita. 
mont of revenue had been made to the Company ; but the assign- 
ment of the revemies of the country to irrespotisible private indivi- 
diuils was a very different proceeding, and one which led to niueh 
opjffpssion and misery. 

^’hp arrangements introduced by the treaty of 1792 not having 
been found to work well, several attempts were made to remedy 
their defects, one of which was a special arrangement mode for the 
regulation of the eolleotioii of disai-blval and talam-kcivol fees in 
1’innt‘volly. In 1795 the Madras Glovoinment endeavoured to 
effect a more sati.‘‘faelory arrangement with the Nawah with 
respect to tlie southern Poligars, especially those of TinneveUy 
and Madura. The right of levying, receiving, and appropriating 
the Poligar Pesheiush possessed hy the Company by treaty was 
found to contribute little to good government, so long ns the right 
of sovereignly remained with- the Nawah. The then Governor of I'OidllotMut’B 
Madras, Lord Hobart, on the failmn of bis endeavours to obtain 
the oonourrence of the Nawab to the arrangement he proposed, 
intimated his intention to resiune the district of TinneveUy for the 
liquidation of the debt termed “ The Cavalry Loan.” To this, 
however, the Supreme Government refused its assent. For addi- 
tional particulars respecting each of these arrangements see the 
notices of the events of each year. 

At length after the discovery, on the capttire of Seringapatam, 
that a treasonable correspondence bad been carried on by the two 
late Nawabs, Mahomed Ali and his son, with Tippu Sultan, the TFmaidotei- 
Eritish Govenimeut determined to assume the entire possession 
and government of the Camatio, making a provision for the family “ent. 
of the Nawah. This was carried into effpot by a treaty entered 
into with the grandson of Mahomed AH on the 81st Jiily 1801. 

On that happy day results wore acliieved by a single stinkc of a 


letter of Gotomment lonfoning on him hia itppointment ho is apijointod “ Collector 
of Zcminilar imd Pohgni Fesheush in tho Tmnovolly, M.tdara, Tiioliinopoly, 
lUiDtuiilpuittm, and Shevigiingi Districts.” 1 And a long list of titles ghonto 
Mr. Dushington in uflicUl dorurauitb. Hois styled Collet tor ol Pohgiir Fcahiush 
,md Itinucid, Colin tor of Itumud and Poligar Pishcush, Collcctoi of tho Assigned 
Pfshntsh, Colhetorof Suuthcni Feaheush, Colhutoi in (not jet of) TinneveUy, 
.ind Nomitiinea simply Colhctoi for shoil. On Hh axipomtment hytho authority 
of the Go\tn»oi of Foit Kt. Gooige in Connoil on tho dlst July 1801, on tho flnnl 
itssionnflho Cnnatic hy thu Nawah, he uoddiessed nh“C'oUector of Soulhom 
Piiligar Peshi ush," hut the designation in tho hoily of tho document of tho nppnint- 
mintthonconfiiuduponhimistlutof ” Collector ot the Pnninii of Tinni velly." 
Fiom this then was hut a step to tho ktti title still in use, “ Collector ot Tiniie- 
\>1K " In 1781 thi title of “ ('ollectnr” helongiilto a cUss of native suhoribnates 
If sl milling Tihsild us, siidthi Fuiopean iirilitn was uillid ” Koiiivei ” Tho 
ai.h.ldiniti ' lolliitr/l," thi chief *• rm ned ” 
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ChattbiiVII. pen -whioli fifty-seven years'^of war and twenty years of negotia-' 
-r tion had failed to effect. See Aitchison’s Treaties and [Engage- 
ments. 

View of the PoLixiaiL Position of Tinnevelly and the 
PoLio.vn Country generally taken by the Court of Direc- 
tors trior to the commencement of the last Poligar "Wars. 

"Extract of "a general letter from the Honourahlo the Court of 
Directors, in the Puhlic Department, dated 10th Tune 1796. 

“ 66. The disastrons consequences of the hostile conduct of the Enja 
of Eamnad agalast the Olieinkor ' or Minister of Shivagangai, as men-, 
tiunod in your advices and in’ocoodings, but more particularly in the 
latter, have given us very grc'ut concern ; and wo observe what is 
Bvils of (livid- stated in your suhsoquont despatch of the 29th of September last that 
rd suthoiity. jg impossible to apply any effectual remedy to the general evil, so 
long as a divided authority over the Poligar countries shall be per- 
mitted to exist. 

" 61. But what in reality was the nature and extent of the authority 
exercised by the Nawab over these Poligars both previous and subse- 
quent to this treaty ? 

Sm ill amount “ It was scarcely felt among them, and with aE the exertions he could 
Ndlwab’a ool ^ recorded and incontrovertible, that the sum he was 

^ " able to collect from them on account of their stipulated pesheush, in 
the course of seven years, did not exceed the amount collected by the 
Company under the Assignment in less than two years. 

Transfer of “ 62. Under this shadow of authority possessed by the Nawah over 
tribute. the Poligars, receiving a small and precarious revenue collected at a 
heavy expense, the Nawah hy the 6th artlole of the treaty of the 12th 
of July, 1792, most advantageously for himsolf, assigned over to the 
Company, the tribute or peslicush payable hy certain Poligars, which 
was taken at their full amount, as part of his subsidy, and which 
pesheush or tribute was to be collected hy the Company at their own 
expense and risk, without charging the Nawab either the expenses 
attending the collection, or with any deficiencies that might arise 
thereon. The Nawab’s sovereignty over the said Poligars is recog- 
nised hy the 6th article, and the Company engage to the utmost of 
their power, and consistently with the realisation of the tribute or po^- 
cush from them, to enforce the allegiance and submission of the said 
Poligars, to the said Nawab in aU customary ceremonies, and in 
furnishing the Poligar peons according to established custom for tho 
collection of revenue, &c., aud all outs of authority are to be exercised 
in the Nawah’s name. 

The Com- "It is difficult, however, to conceive for what pmqioso the words ‘ and 
tium.* ®^**®**‘‘ in famishing tho Poligar peons, according to established custom, for 
tho collection of tho revenues,’ were introduced into the treaty, since 


‘ 'fhis titlr wtU t xplaia(<(l further on. 
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’ •the oolloction of tlie revenue is liy tie preoediug ai'tlule entirely OhaptluVII. 
assigned to the Coiapuny. 

“63. Divested of the sword, and relinqiiishing the power of collecting 
a revenue, it is not easy to define what rights of sovereignty, contended 
for by the Nawah with bo much zeal and jealousy, remain behind. 

They cannot perhaps be more ajitly described than in the words of the 
treaty, customary ceremonies. The nominal sovereignty of the Nawab 
over the Foligars we do not attempt to deny, at the same time, we are 
only bound to iirosorve it so far as may be consistent with the realiza- 
tion of tho tribute, which ho has thus assigned over to us ; and of the 
many oirciimstancos which have a tendency materially to affect that 
object in the districts under the Foligars, may be mentioned the 
following. Their keeping up a military force, by which they are 
enabled to make war or commit depredations, as their local interests 
or their passions may lend them, upon each other. Their adoption of 
means, whether of finance or internal regulation which have a natural Poligur mia- 
tendency to impoverish their treasuries and prevent the regular pay- Bovernment. 
meats of the posheush made over to the Company. Their committing 
acts of cruSlty, and oppression pn tho inhabitants. These must ever 
have a tendeucy to depopulate a country, and of course to affect tho 
revenue ; and if we have not the power of appl3dng a remedy in tliese 
and similar oases, it is evident that we shall ultimately lose that 
revenue which we have acquired the right of collecting. And thus 
the treaty will become not only nugatory, as far as it respects the pro- 
portion of the Nnwab’a subsidy to be received from the PoHgars, but 
oonsiderable annual loss will likewise accrue to the Company so long Anticipated 
as tho heforementioned abuses are sufleral to exist. 

Oompany* 

“ 64. We shall hare collect into one point of view suoh parts of your 
records as have principally led to the present discussion, and which 
have convinced us of the necessity, so forcibly urged by the Bengal 
Government and by yourselves, of adopting some decisive measm-es 
for the better government of the districts under the several Foligars. 

“ 66. Upon the whole therefore, after having given to this important 
subject every degi-ee of deliberation which it merits, as well with re- 
spect to the power vested in us under express stipulations, as with 
respect to the degree of authority reserved to the Nawah over the 
Foligars ; and reflecting also, that by our determination, we neither 
wrest from His Highness one single prerogative, which it was in his 
power to exercise, or which he did actually exercise over these people, 
in virtue of his nominal sovereignty, either previous or subsequent to 
the late treaty ; nor add one inch of territory to our possessions, or a 
single pagoda to our treasury. Wo have resolved to empower you 
upon the sole authority of tho Company to take such measures from 
time to time, with tho approbation of the Governor-General and Coun- 
cil, as shall be deemed expedient, and consistent with the situation 
of affairs on the receipt of this despatch, for disarming the Foligars, 
for punishing the refractory, for adjusting their disputed claims, and 
for tho iutrodmtion of suoh a system of internal arrangement as bh.ill ^ 
luHo ,i tendemy to restore those distressed prmiuoos, iroin thoir pre- 
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Ghai'teh VII. scut stato of anaroliy and Aifeery, ton state of biiboi'diuiitiou aiidf'- 
prosperity. 

The Kawulj’s “ It wore to bo mailed, tliat upon your ropreaentation of the absolute 
vvEiwl antitU ju'oessity we are undor of prescribing this line of conduct for the 
pitod. Pulignr tributaries, His Highnosa’s aci][uietioeno6 could be obtained 
horoin ; but from the tenor of some of his late letters upon record, 
this acipiiescenoe is more to be desired than expected. We can only, 
therefore, in case of his refusal, direct you to take the most effectual 
means to criuntoraet his endeavoui's to thwart the execution of these 
orders ; which cannot but bo considered, as disinterested on our part, 
as highly essential to the hai)pino88 of thousands, as contributing to 
tho peace and prosperity of the country, and therefore as ultimately 
. beneficial to tho real and ponnanont inture.st8 of the Nawah.” 

Cimcliihion It is oviilont from the nbovo that though the coui'se of events in 
airived at. Tiimevelly was likely to vary a little from time to lime as cleoisive 
or temporising counsels predominated, yet that it was uureasoiiahlo 
to e.xppct that anj' thorough or permanent ref omi could he effected, 
that the oppression and misnde of the Poligars and ranters could 
he brought to an end, that peace ooidd he firmly established, or 
that any solid foimdation could he laid for future prosperity, till 
the entire undivided sovereignty over all classes in the country 
fthonld como to he vested in the English Goveniment, and the 
Kawah bo allowed to retire from the business of govenunent on a 
pension. 

Kattahoma Nayaka. 

Succesiion of The Poligar of Panjalanikurichi was aNayaka of the Kombala 

caste. The name by which he was known, 
kiirihi. Kattahoma Eayaka, was not his personal name, hut a title appro- 
luiated to tho head of the family, though a personal name at the 
outset. The first of tho line mentioned in tho genealogical list 
prepared by Mr. Jackson, the CoUootor, succeeded to the palniyara 
in 1709. I find four persons of this name mentioned in the annals 
of Iho time. The first was the Kattahoma Nayaka against whom 
Colonel Heron sent on expedition iu 176S. Tho second succeeded 
in 1760, tho third in 1791, the fourth in 1790 Both the third 
and the fourth were hanged, Boma is a common Tolugu name, to 
which in the Tamil country dosoriptivo TamU adjectives are 
prcfix»>d as Chinna Boma, Little Boma, or Katla (properly Kattai) 
Boma, Short Boma. The English mode of writing the name was 
Cataln>um Naig, which was shortened into “ the Oat,” the name by • 
whu-h he was ordinarily called by the English soldiers. The lost 
Kattahoma Nayaka WiW called Karuttaiya, properly Vira Papdya 
Kaitahoma. He had a dumb brother, a celehrated character, of 
whcmi Home account will ho pivon in the sequel, and whose name 
appears as “ Kum iraswumi Nayaka, tho dumb-hoy,” in tho list of 
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. [irlMjaiTn ty (/'ylijud Aguew ai l]»o (jloho of the war. Anolljor (‘ii.hubu VII. 
Iirotliov, youngov Shan “ the dimih-lioy,” and perhaps the real head yjjg pj^jigai’s 
of llie iiarty during tho two lust relwllioiia, naa Suppi Nayoka, biothus. 
conuuDuly called Smiltaiya, wlio-se naiui: we shall lind ainongfit the 
last list of prihoncr". Karnttaij-.i and ►Shattaiya mean re.spectively 
dark-conndcYloned and fair-eomplexioned — literally black and red. 

The ranjalaiukurichi Poligar’s gi-eat rival was the Poligar of 
hlttaiyapuriun, whoso palaiyam was hituaied a little to the north. 
Ellaiy.ipurani is said to take its name from ouo Ettappa Nayfika, 
tho tiaditional founder f)f tin* family. The place is said by tho 
Native historian of tlu' family to have boon founded in ld65 during 
, tho reign of Kiimara Krihhnapx>a Nayaka, ruler of Madura. 

JiJtrappa and Ell’aiya are equivalent forms. 

Events imieceoino JKiou Evnxermvn’s ExpHonioN. 

"What Puli Deva was in Tinuevelly in tho middle of the last Cumhut of 
century, <that Kattaboma Nuyaka was towards its close — the centre 
of all disloyalty and misrule'. Erom his fort of Panjalarnkuriolii 
the Poligai- used to sally forth at the head of his armed followers, 
and making iueursious into Ch'car villages, ns well as into the 
villages of other Poligars, sack and plunder all that came in his 
way, often times cairying off some of tho principal inhabitants. 

In 1797 rebellion broke out in the Eamnad coimtry, and many of 
the Tinuevelly Poligars joined the insurrection, ohnost all of them, 
with Kattahoma Nayaka at their head, refusing to’ pay them kists 
to G-ovemraont. yome alarm was created at Madras by the state Oideis of 
of things in the south, and the Collector was ordered to repair to 
llamnad and to ascertain from the Poligars the nature and extent 
of their demands. See Kearns’s Introduction to his Account of 
tlie last Poligar War. 

Tho Collector here referred to was Mr. Jackson, who 
Collector of Southoni Pe.shcnsh and llamnad at tho time, and atmgiflo. 
whose hoad-qiiiirtpr.s were at llamnad. The commencement of tho 
final struggle with Kattahoma N.lyaka was tlmough an order issued 
to him by Mr. Jackson in 1798, eommaudiiig him to appear before 
liim at llamnad and give an neoouut of his conduct. After many 
oxeusos and delays lending to many repetitions of tho command, 
he made his appnariinco at llaimiml on the 9ih Seirtember 1798. 

At an audience with tho Collector on the evening of the same day, 
whilst the correspondence that had taken place between him and 
the CoUoctor was being read to him, ho pretended to get alarmed 
and rushed away from tho CoUeotor’s presence and out of the fort, 
aooompanied by hie armed retainers. At the gate he had an 
encounter with the guards, headed by Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Clarkvi whom he stabbed, it was said, with his own hand. Having 
thus hrokeii away ho rehimod to his fort at Panjalamkuriohi, 
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CbapteuVII. plundering all tlio Grovernmcnt; villages that lay on Ms way. The < 
Kattiih^ Madras Government hereupon censured Mr. daoksou for mis- 
breai{a*away. management, and issued a proclamation calling upon Xattaboma 
NSLyaka to deliver himself up to Mr. Jackson’s successor in the 
Poligar administration, Ma]'or-Geneial Floyd, or to the Collector. 
Of this order the Poligar took no notice hut continued to make 
raids into the neighboimng country, especially into the territories 
of the Poligar of Etlaiyapuram as before. 

The followiilg extracts from letter’s from the Board of Bevenue 
to the Governor of Madras will throw light on the disapproval with 
which Mr. Jackson’s proceedings were regarded by the Govem- 
mont ; — 

‘*201. The nature of Mr. Jackson’s remarks in relating the circum* 
stances which jircceded this unhappy event, compelled ns to enter 
upon a very full explanation of our motives in recommending to your 
Lordship, under date the 31&t July, that a last effort should be made to 
save this young mau from ruin, to show that his late atrociops act did 
not originate in any mistaken lenity towards him. 

Mr. Jackson’a « 202. This explanation was submitted to your Lordship on the 27th 
SLappwtd. hltimo, as well as the manner in which the Collector proceeded to 
exeaxte oirr orders for ascertaining whether the Poligar had received 
and understood cE the letters he had written him, which he seemed 
to have considered the first object of his attention. How far his 
conduct was judicious in executing this order under the circumstances 
of the case was for your Lordship to decide. Instead of the mode 
observed by him, we thought it would have been less liable to any 
misconstruction had he required the Poligar to produce the letters he 
had received from the CoUeotor, and Mr. Jackson would then have 
seen whether all had been delivered without any alteration. This 
would have guarded against any mistake as to the tatenttons of the 
Collector, for there appears too muoh reason to believe, ignorant as he 
is reported to be, that tho Poligar might have construed the severe 
pas.soges in the Collector’s letter of the 23rd May to be the sentence 
of deprivation of his pollom, which immediately awakening fears for 
his personal safety, seemed to have impelled him to the atrocious 
act that ensued. 

Kftttaixnna “ 203. As wo oould not conceive what motivo could have governed, or 
defended- o\,jyct could be gained by, a premeditated plan on the part of tlie 

Poligar to appear at the Collector’s outcherry, within the fort of 
Bamnad, and then fiy from it with tho preoipitntion of a criminal, we 
could not accede to the Collector’s condusion, certain as he must have 
been of tho ruinoxis cousoquenoeB to himself. The appearance of 4,000 
armed men the moment the Poligar had quitted the fort was an 
extraowlinary eiroumstauce j but we apprehend that the numbers 
must have been greatly overrated in the accounts obtained by the 
Collector, and it was not probable that such a body of men could have 
Boeompanied the Poligar, who Mowed the Collector tho whole of the 
way to Ramiiad, and have contrived to conceal thomselvos in different 
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'places so as to be ready to act in tbis Supposed meditated plan the Cuai'teuVII. 
day succeeding the' Poligar’s arrival there. But upon this eiroum- 
stance we intimated our intention of requiring a more 'particular 
explanation, and wo suggested the propriety of calling upon the com- 
manding officer to explain by what means so largo a body of men 
could approach unobserved so near to the fort and conceal themselves 
under the very walls of it, for such must have lioen their situation 
if they appeared at the moment when the Poligar escaped. 

“ 204. ‘Whatever might have influenced the conduct of this Poligar, Kattalioma 
the enormity of tho tirime of which ho had been guilty appeared to condemned, 
call for exemphiiy punishment. With regard to the force to he 
pmployod against him and tho Collector’s proposal of offering a reward 
of 6,000 Rupees for his approhonsion, wo submitted these points to 
your Lordship’s conaidoration ; hut so strongly wero we improssod 
with the necessity of a severe example being made on this occasion, 
that wo further recommended the pollam shall be declared sequestered 
for ever, that it may become the interest of the families of Poligars to 
guard thegi against crimes and reheUiou to the authority of Q-ovom- 
ment, a principle which the Court of Directors have approved. 

“206. The circumstances stated hy the CoUeotor in regard to the 
family of the late Lieutenant Clarke we begged leave to submit to 
your favourable consideration and to recommend that whatever 
pension you might he pleased to fix should be declared payable out 
of tho revenue of the Pollam of Panjffllamkiuiohi. 

Suiseguent letter of the Board of Eeoenue to the Madras Government. 

Extracts. 

“ 165. We noticed in our last general report the unfortunate affray Hopes of 
that had taken place in the fort of Eamnad, and the consequent flight Government, 
of the Pandalamcoorchy Poligar. Under date the 3rd October your 
Lordship informed us that you had thought it advisable to take 
immediate measures for assembling a detachment of troops of sufficient 
strength to assert the authority of the Company’s Government and to 
enforce the submission of tbis Poligar, but having reason to hope 
from advices since received that Oattaboma Naigue might he induced 
to submit himself without the necessity of coercive means, you desired 
that no time must be lost in publishing tho proclamation which 
accompanied, and in providing that it might bo conveyed to the know- 
ledge of the Poligar, fur which purpose wo immediately transmitted it 
in duplicate to Mr. Jackson. 

“ 166. Your Lordship afterwards apprised us of your still entertain- Collector 
• ing the hope of the Poligar’s submission, but that as ho had evinced a 
total want of conMetuse in Mr. Jackson you had superseded the Col- 
lector’s authority and directed Major-General Floyd to open a negoti- 
ation with him, and to prevent the collision of authority, you desired 
that this resolution might, without delay, be made known to tho Col- 
lector, which was done on the same day. 
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‘•167. Upon a conhiileratioif of tlio improbsious under wliicli it was 
impossible for tlie Pandalunxcoitpohy Poligoi’ to lirtvo acted, wo were 
fiu’tlier informed your Lorilsliip liud judged it advisable to institute a 
full inqiiiry into the eireumstaneas which produced and which attended 
the late unpleasant affair at Eajuuad, and for this pmpose you had 
been pleased to appoint a committee consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel 
lirown, Lieutenant-Colonel Oram, and Mr. John Casamaj’-er. You 
directed that the committee might have free access to the records of 
the Collector, and that they might have the a8.Mistauca of tho cutoheny 
in conducting their husiiiess, and that all persons in the Eevonue 
i)ex>artnient whoso attendance might ho roixuired should bo ordered 
to conijily with tho summons of tho committee, aud wo wore at the 
same time axixirised that as the ciniimunicution which Major-Oenurul* 
Floyd had been desired to oi«‘n with the Foligar of Pandalanicoureliy 
would then be more naturally conducted by Ijieutonant-Oolouol Brown, 
as being both at the head of the committee and of the eventual expe- 
dition, U-eneral Floyd had been authorized to transfer it to that offloor. 
A copy of these resolutions was transmitted to Mr. Jackson, and the 
correspondence that xiassed regarding the Paudalamoourchy Poligar in 
the interest of the Collector’s authority over him being suspended, is 
noted in the margin under date 2ud Jlarch. The xwuceedings of this 
committee, together with the resolutions of Government thereon, ivere 
forwarded to this Board, and agreehly to tho orders we received they 
were transmitted to the preaimt Collector for his infomation and guid- 
ance and with particular directions fur having them well explained 
to the Puligar. 

“168. lu their resolutions Government observed that after having 
taken into consideration all the circumstances, it ajipeai’ed in conae- 
xxuenco of Toxwesoiitations and comxdaints of the Collector against the 
contumacious conduct of Cattaboma Naigue that he was ordered by 
tho BoiU'd of Eevenue to suimnou that Polignr to make his appearance 
at Eamnad ; that on this order being communicated to the P(digai*, 
there was no unnecessary delay on his part in xuvxiuring to proceed 
to Eaniiiadax>oorain, but on the contrary tlint he showed an earnest 
di’.sire to take tho first oxixwrtunity of evincing his submission to the 
direotioiis of Qovornment by x>oraoiuilly attaiutiug ux>on the Collector, 
but that tlie conduct of Mr. Jackson to him upon that oecusion was 
unnecessarily harsh and severe, and that the -manner in which he eom- 
Xielled the Poligar to follow him for twrmty-tlu’co days was subjeoting 
him to a mortifjdng degradation in tho eyes of tho inferior Poligars 
through whoso pollaniH ho was passing ami unauthorized by the orders 
from tho Board of Eovxmue. 

“ 169. That the treatment of the Poligar after his arrival at Eamnad 
ia the cutchfiwy ixy the Collector, and those m-ting under his authority 
wae attended -with circumstancea of unusuid rigour and humiliation, 
aud that such treatment could not fail to intimidate him and alarm 
him for his xiersonal security ; that his attemxd to escape was a natural 
con'-t‘(iU(*nce. and that tlie affray which hax)X)en(*d at the gate did ni>t 
ju’i •(,('( d irom any premeditated intention in the Poligar of x>iocec(ling 

r 
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fo the extremities of forcing guard and resisting the authority of Oh^pterVIT. 
Government, 

“170. That from the -wholo of the evidence produced before the Aoqmttdlof 
committee it was doubtful by whose hands Ideuteuant Clarke fell, but the murder cf 
that as the committee, who had the fullest means of investigation and ^wke?*'”* 
the advantages of local knowledge, had dedared it to be their unani- 
mous opinion that he was stabbed by a pikeman iu the Poligar’s train, 
and not by the Poligar himself, it was resolved that Oattahoma Nuigue 
should bo fomally acquitted of the murder of Lieutenant Claiko; that 
as the Poligar, however, must ha held re-sponsiblo for the act of liis 
followers, ttud as Lieutenant Clarke fell in tho discharge of his duty, 
anil acting under the orders of the Clolleetor, it was determined to 
require tho Poligar to make a provision equal to the pay and allow- 
aiM PS of tho ducoasod Mr. Olarko, for the maintenance and support 
of the widow imd children of that deserving officer. 

“171. In communicating these resolutions to Mr. Lushington, Anrw 
Govenuuent were pleased to direct that he should be instructed to 
acquaint thS Poligar that he was accordingly acquitted of the charge of ® ® 

the murder of Mr. Clarke, to settle witdi him an arrangement for the 
payment of the provision intended for the widow and children of that 
officer, to point out the great security which, he enjoyed under the 
protection of Government, which, by an impartial and dispassionats 
investigation of his case uuder circumstances apparently most unfavour- 
able to him, hod brought it to this conclusion, to admonish him of the 
necessity and advantage of paying implicit obedience to the orders of 
the Company, and finally to restore him to the full and complete 
possession of his poUam.” 

The GoYemment could Yiot tut acquit the Poligar, in accordance Ccnclusioa 
with the finding of so respectable a committee appointed by itseli ; 
and if his subsequent conduct had been fairly loyal and dutiful it 
might have been taken fur granted ^hat Mlf. Jackson had errgd and 
that tho finiling of the committee was right ; but the rebellious 
spirit he showol to Mr. Imshington, Mr. Jackson’s successor, not- 
withstanding his friendly advances, tended to vindicate, tho pro- 
priety of Mr. J ackbon’s opinions and policy. The native author of 
the Idstory of tho Ett^iy'tpuram Zamindari adopts Mr, Jackson’s 
view of the affair and reiiresents Lieutenant Clarke to have been 
killed by iCattabonia Nayaka himself. He attributes the decision 
of the committee of inquiry to the Poligax’s olever falsehoods. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the Ettniyapiuam family wore 
the chief opponents of Panjalaiukuriohi and the chief gainers by 
Kaiiahoma’s fall. 

Mr, Jackson appears to have had too hasty a temper. He was Mr. Jacksou’i 
puhsoquently taken to task by the Board of Bevenue for various characUr. 
m.iltoi* and was dismissed by Government feom employ on account 
ot the insubordinate spuit Ire ^splayed. He was accused also 
of peculation, but was acquitted of Ibis charge. 


23 
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CuApTBuVIl. On the 12th January ^1799 Mr. Lushington succeeded Mr' 
Jackson, and on the 16th March he -wrote to Ka^lahomaNayaka an 
exceedingly polite letter, informing him that he hadheen honourably 
boma. exculpated from the charge of murdering Lieutenant Clarke, and 
restoring him to the full possession of his poUam ; at the same 
time desiring him to attend him (Mr. Lushington) at Eamnad and 
bring -with him his aiTears of kist. Katlaboma NSyaka’s letter 
in reply overflowed, as might have been expected, -with expressions 
of gratitude and dutiful obedience, but it contained also reasons 
why it was quite impossible for him to pay his kist just then or 
proceed to Eamnad, till he had received everything he considered 
due to him from Government. In short his tone had changed, bu^ 
his conduct remained the same. 

All Mr. Lushington’s endeavours to induce Kattaboma Nayaka 
to submit to his authority, appear before him in person -without an 
armed force, or pay his arrears of kist having proved in vain, he at 
length referred the matter to Government. The following is the 
principal paragraph in his letter : — 

He rafara to ‘'la bringing before you the flagrant conduct of the Poligars 
(iovernmaot. alluded to in this letter, I mean not to recommend that any inune- 
diato measures should be taken to punish those who have been 
most culpable. I am clearly of opinion that no coercion shonld be 
attempted until a proper detaohment can be formed under an officer 
who has had experience of these coimtries, whose integrity is incor- 
ruptible, and until some general system for tbe future government 
An ozpcditioa of the Foligors has been determined upon. A small force would 
raoominHMled. endanger combinations and troublesome resistance, whilst the expense 
of a large detachment is of too -weighty consideration to be sacri- 
fleod to the sequestration of two or more of their poUaiq^. The radical 
reduction of their barbarous power cannot however be too early 
undertaken, and until it be effected, the inhabitants of these eountries 
will not bo secure in their property or lives, nor will the Poligars 
be otherwise than insolent and disobedient.” 

Government, on receiving this oommimioation, resolved to tem- 
porise no longer, as it was evident that a rebellious spirit was 
spreading amongst the rest of the Poligai-s. The example of the 
Poligar of Pan jftlamkurioUi, who had never consented to obey a 
Collector, and who, as was generally believed, bad slain a Euro- 
pean oflicer with his o-wn baud with impunity, was sure to prove 
infectious. 

The principal Poligars who took Ealtaboraa Nayaka’s side 
against Government and gave him aasistance were the Poligars of 
NftgalSpuram, KoUftiqiatti (called also Krilavarpatti and Kollapatti), 
and Elayirampannai. On the same side were the Poligars of 
IvAcjalguejli and KulattQr. He was joined also by the Ptili D§va 
'liifUi'nt I'rii- that day, the Poligar of Avuijaiyarpuram, whoso fort was. at 
Orme's *" Nellatangaville,” via., Nelkattansewal. Before all -was 
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over, however, tlie latter Poligar went over to the side of Chapter VII. 
Government. The principal focus of rebellion amongst the western ^ 
Poligars was in Sivagiri. The old Poligar himself was loyal, 
but his son had been endeavouring to set him aside, with the help 
of an armed force sent by Kattaboma Nayoka, and the less open 
assistance the rest of the disaifected Poligars. The son was 
afterwards pardoned by Major Baimerman, in behalf of Govern- 
ment, and allowed to succeed his father in the Poligarship. The 
principal leader of rebellion, however, in Sivagiri was not the old 
Poligor’s son, but a member of his family, called Mappillai Van- 
niyan described as a daring, |)opular leader, possessed of great local 
influence. [The Sivagiri family are the only Zemindar family, I 
believe, iii Tinnevelly who bdong to the caste of Vanniyas.] 

Further north Kallahoma Nuyaka was aided hy the sympathy and 
counsel of the Morudu, the chief of Sivagangai. The strongest 
supporter of Government in the straggle was the Poligar of Ettaiya- 
puram. The same side was also taken hy the Poligars of "Crttu- 
maloi, Chokkampatti, and TalaivankSttai in the west, and in the 
east hy the Poligars of Maniatohi and M§lmandai. The only real 
help, however, the Government received was from the Poligar of 
Ettaiyapuram. 

Mr. Lushington, the then Collector, had the confidence of 
Goveisunent (subseq^uently he became Governor himself), so that 
he found it comparatively easy to convince the Government of that 
time of the necessity of fully and finally vindicating their autho- 
rity in Tinnevelly and quelling the rebellious spirit that was 
beginning to spread. They temporised, however, a little tUl Tioops 
Seringapatam was taken ; shortly after which event, their chief taking of * 
anxieties being at an end and their troops free to move, they came Saing^pa- 
to the conclusion that the time for carrying into effect the inten- 
tion they hod for some time formed had arrived. 

Major Bannerman’s Expkdition. 

A force was equipped for the purpose of enforcing obedience in 
Tinnevelly and placed under the command of Major Bannerman, 
an officer of great ability, whoso reports and memoranda, preserved 
in the records and collected and puhlidied by Mr. Keoms, furnish 
a complete account of everything that occurred. Major Banner- 
man’s instructions were dated on the 19th August 1799, and hy 
the 21st of October, in the short space of two months, he had suc- 
ceeded in aooomplisbing the task committed to In'm. 

I shall here give the originals of the most important documents 
relating to Major Bannerman’s expedition. The originals them- 
selves will he found more interesting than any narrative compiled 
from them could he : — 
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Letter of Government to the Board of Revenue, 

“ We are concerned to observe from the lata requisition of the 
Collector of Poligar Peshcusb, that no sense of the indulgence of 
the Company’s Government, nor of their own allegiance, has restrained 
the Poligars, during the late temporary absence of the troops from 
resorting to their refractory habits, under the administration of the 
Nawab. We wore sanguine that the spirit of forbearance, concilia- 
tion, and justice, which was manifested in the late inquiry and deci- 
sion on the conduct of Kattaboma Nsyaka would have inspired the 
Poligars in general, and himself in particular, with a bettor sense 
of the mildnoss and equity of the British administration ; but his 
refusal to attend tho Collector without his armed followers, his delay 
in tho disohai'go of his pe&hcudi, <ind his present actual levying of 
war against the Sivagiri Poligar dejmve us of all hopo of beneficial 
consequences from the farther pursuit of conciliatory measures. We 
have, therefore, judged it expedient to aesemble a sufficient body of 
troops in the Southern Provinces to assert the authority ^of the Com- 
pany's Government, apd to punish this wanton provocation of their 
resentment. The command of this detachment, we have judged it 
expedient to intrust to Major John Bannerman ; and in order that 
the Collector may ho fully apprised of our intentions, we enclose for 
your information on a copy of our instructions to that officer. 

“ In communicating to tho Collector these instructions, we desire that 
you will direct him to comply with any applications which ho may 
receive from Major Bannerman for the furtherance of the present 
service ; and as we deem it indispensable to the success of the expedi- 
tion that arrangements and orders of that officer should he carried 
into efiect with tho greatest degree of promptness, we have no doubt 
that Mr. Lushington’s knowledge of that necessity, as well as his zeal 
for the public service, will induce him to give the most effectual sup- 
port to the powers with which Major Bannerman has been invested." 

This letter was dgned by Lord Clive, then Governor of Madras, 
son of the celebrated Olive, 

" Proclamation hy the CelleBior. 

“ To all Poligars, Landholders, and Inhabitants of every description 

within the countries commonly called the TinneveUy PoUams. 

** Whereas repeated admonitions were given by me to several of tho 
Tinuevelly PoUgars during the late hostilities against the deceased 
Tippn Bultan, that by persisting to withhold the pesheush, and to be 
otherwise disohediont, they would draw upon themselves the severest 
displeasure of Government ; yet, notwithstanding such admonitions, 
and unmindful of the punishment indicted upon those Poligars who 
had been refractory during former wars, certain of them had the 
temerity to continue in their contumacy, and to set the Company's 
power at defiance by committing depredations, disturbing the tranqidl- 
lity of the country, and wantonly murdering the peaceable inhabitants. 
New bo it known that these admonitions, and the total disregard of 
tiiem, having been made known to the Eight Honourable the Governor- 
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General in Council, His Lordship has observed with extreme concern ChambrVII 

that no sense of the indulgence of the Company’s Government nor of 

their own allegi.inee was of effect to restrain the Poligars, during the 

late temporary absence of the troops, from resorting to their refractory 

habits. 

‘ ‘ The Kight Honourable the Governor-General was sanguine that the 
spirit of forbearance, conciliation, and justice, which was manifested 
in the late enquiry and decision on the conduct of Kattaboma Hilyaka, 
would have insjiirod him in particular, and the Poligais in general, 
with a better Hon.so of the mildness and equity of the British admini- 
stration ; hut his refusal to attend the Collector without his aimed 
followers, Ms delay in the discharge of his poshensh, and his present 
actual levying of war against the Sivagiri Poligar, in eonjunt tion 
with other contumacious xieisons, deprive the llight Honourable the 
Govomor-Genoral in Council of all hopes of henofioial consequence from 
the further pursuit of conciliatoiy measures towards him or them. 

His Lordship has therefore judged it expedient to assemble a suffi- 
cient hodyi of troops in the southern provinces to assert the supremacy 
of the Company’s Government,- and to punish the wanton provocation 
of their displeasure. The oommand of tMs detachment has been 
intrusted to Major John Bannerman, and, in order to render his author- 
ity more efficient, the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Counoil has thought it expedient to vest him with powers to use mili- 
aiy execution. 

" All persons are therefore solemnly warned to forbear from acts of 
dis<ibedience and rehelliou, as the power of inflicting death will be 
used with the utmost rigour. 

“ It is hereby declared that all Poligars are held responsible for the 
good conduct of all descriptions of people belonging to their respective 
poUams, and that they do not act in any respect against the Com- 
pany’s authority, or in any manner disturb the peace of the country, 
after the publication of this proclamation. 

“ Be it further known to all Foligara, Sherogars, Landholders, and 
Inhabitants in the PoUoms of Tiimevelly that Major Bannerman has 
authority to communicate with and issue such orders to tliem as he 
may judge necessary ; these orders must be obeyed with the utmost 
promptitude, and the Collector will refuse all intercourse with such 
Poligars as have already proved, or may hereafter prove, refractory, 
until Major Bannerman shall have reported to the Collector their 
return to a state of order and obedience.” 

On the 6th September Major Bannerman arrived ot Punjalam- Attempt to 
kuriohi, and attempted to take the fort the same day by storm, 
without wailing for the arrival of the European portion of his force. ^ 

His reason for not waiting for the arrival of the Europeans was that 
be was afraid the Poligor would endeavour to make his escape 
during the night, and get away across the country to Sivagiri. 

This apprehension was not a groundless one, for this was the 
course that was taken by the father of this very Poligar when his 
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ChaptfrVII. fort was suddenly taken Colonel I'uUarton in 1783. The' 
assault was unsucoesaful. I give the account in Major Banner- 
man’s own words : — 


“ Ta the Secretary to Gooemment, 


Call to the 
Polig.ir to 
surreudt'r. 


The Poligar’s 
escape aatici- 
pated 


Failure of the 
attack. 


" In conformity with my letter of yesterday’s date, I left Palam- 
rottah and arrived this morning at Panjslamkurichi, where I was 
joined hy the troops stationed at Goilpatti and Kaittilr. The detail of 
Europeans and the two 12-pounders not being sufficiently advanced, 
were ordered to Kaittflr. The sudden approach of the troops was not 
looked for. Lieutenant Dallas, witliout a moment’s delay, and with 
much judgment, surrounded the fort with his oavaliy, and his parties' 
wore supported with every possible expedition by infantry. Soon after 
this a considerable body of Poligar peons endeavoured to force them- 
selves into tho garrison, but were repulsed with loss by Lieutenant 
Dallas. I lost no time in ordering the Poligar to surrender at discre- 
tion to the Company. If I would grant a written cowl, he said, he 
would come to me ; but not without. I left no consistent me^s untried 
to induce him to give himseU up ; however, at half past nine o’clock 
I gave him half an hour more to determine his line of conduct. 

“ Having attentively and deliberately reoonnoitered the fort, it 
appeared in my judgment that the 'south gate and to the left of it 
could bo stormed with almost a certainty of success; and that the 
place might be canned with a trifling loss on our port. I conseguently 
determined on the measure ; I was not only guided by this motive, 
but by the importance of getting possession of the person of the 
Poligar, and the impossibility with safety of keeping the fort sur- 
rounded during the night, so as to prevent the Poligar from escaping, 
which I was confident he would attempt. I then carried with me 
Captains O’Beilly and Bruce, the senior officers, who were to command 
the storming troops, and communicated my orders to them. Their 
opinions with regard to the success of the assault corresponded with 
mine. 

“At ten o’clock the Poligar sent me a message that infourhoitrs 
he would attend me, if I would send him a regular cowl. The troops 
were then posted for the stonu. The fiank companies of the 1st 
Battalion of the 3id Begiment and the four flank companies of the 
13th Begiment of Native Infantry were allotted for the assault, with a 
6-pounder to Mow open the south gate ; this party was covered hy 
three field pieces and the battalion companies of the 1st Battalion of 
the 8rd Begiment of Native Infantry and three companies of the let 
Battalion of the 13 th Begiment. At the same time an attack on the 
north face of the fort was made by two companies of sepoys regulated 
by Lieutenant Dallas. The troops, in the first instance, advanced to 
the attack with order and resolution ; but from a panic could not be 
prevailed on to ascend the breach, or to enter by the gate which 
had been blown completely open by the 6-pounder. The attempt 
was persevered in so long as there was a shadow of success, and 
never was European energy more gallantly displayed than by the 
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officers on this unfortunate occasion. 'Diir loss, you will observe by CHAviEnVII. 
the accompanying ’return, is very severe; but I cannot apply to 
myself any share of censure. However, 1 cannot but experience great 
anxiety until I find my conduct held free from it by His Lordship 
in Council. I have ordered the detail of the 19th Hegiment of 
Foot and two 12-pounders to join mo immediately, and I have sent to 
Falamcottah for a 24-pounder. I have little doubt in my mind but 
the place could be carried so soon as th« Europeans arrive without 
waiting for cannon to make a breach ; but any further check might be 
attended with serious consequences. I shall therefore proceed with 
every consistent caution. The moment my time will allow of it, I shall Dispatisfac- 
state to the Commander-in- Chief my sentiments relative to the conduct 

» . _ , _ ^ rnt » A I ^8itlVC vTOOjPSs 

of the native ofnoors and troops. Tno oircumstaneo of ono native 
officer being only wounded, contrasted with foiu' European Officers 
killed and two wounded, will sufficiently mark the want of energy on 
the part of the natives.” 

The Poligar did not wait for the recommencement of the attack The fort 
on his foft Two days afterwards, late in the evening, the European 
portion of the force arrived, and preparations were made by Major 
Bonnerman for another assault the following day. In the course of 
the night, however, the fort was completely evacuated by the Poligar 
and aU his followers} soon after the E^taiyapui’am Poligar started 
in pursuit and come up with Kattaboma Nayaka at Eollfirpatti, 
where some fighting ensued with loss on both sides. Katjaboma 
effected his escape and fled for refuge first to Sivagangai and then 
to the Tondiman Baja. Thirty-four of his principal adherents 
were secured at Kollarpatti, amongst whom his piineipal manager, 
Subrahmanya Pillai, who was taken to Major Bonnerman, who had 
now proceeded to Nagalapuram, where he was hanged and his head 
sent to Fanjalamkurichi. At the same time Saundara Pand.ya 
Nayaka, the brother of the Poligar of Nagolipuram, who had 
headed his brother’s plundering and murdering expeditions into 
the Bamnad coimtry, was hanged at G-6palpuram. Kattaboma 
Nayaka himself was speedily captured by the Tondiman Baja, and 
sent with some of lus relations to Major Bannorman, by whom 
he was tried and executed on the 16th October in a conspicuous 
plane near the old fort of KaittiU’, in the presence of all the Poligars Tlie Poligar’* 
of Tinnevelly, who witnessed the unwonted sight rvith wonder and 
silent awe. The details of these events will now be given in Major 
Banuerman’s own words. 

" Me^or Bannerman to the Secretary to Oovernoient, 

‘ ‘ For the information of the Eight Honour-able the Governor-General Partioulaw 
in Council, I have the honour to aoqutdnt you that the detail of His Major 
Majesty’s 19th Eegiment and the two l2-pounders reached this expedition, 
place yesterday afternoon, about six o’clock, which was too late an 
hour, added to the men being much fatigued, to take any immediate 
measures for recommencing an attack on the fort; and in the course 
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CuArTrn VII. of the night it was evacuated'' by the Poligar and all his followers. 

It is some satisfaction to me — though but a small bne — to report for 

the information of the Eight Honoiu'able the Governor-Q-eneral in 
Council that upon a minute examination of the points of attach: I had 
chosen it now appears I had selected the most eligible places, and 
such indeed as to leave so little reflection on my own judgment on 
the occasion that they must have been canied, and the place got 
complete possession of in a few minutes, had the native troops behaved 
with the energy and spirit which Xhave often witnessed them exert 
on less trying occasions." 

Events which FOLLowEn the Poi,i6.tn's Escape. 

The following letters describe the pursuit and capture of Kalta- 
homa Ntlyoka and his principal adherents : — 

“ Sof»u after the dispatch of my letter of the 6th instant, having 
obtained intelligence, on whiohl could depend, of the direction in which 
Katiahoma Nttyaka had moved, I lost no time in addressing letters to 
the several Poligars, particularly to those who I knew fWere his 
enemies, informing them of Ms flight, and calling upon them to use 
every exertion in their power to secure Ms person. On the letters for 
the Poligars being ready for dispatch I put the detachment in motion 
in a northerly direction, after having placed the wounded men in 
PanjalarnkuricM, whei’e every means had been token for their com- 
fortable accommodation, and where a sufficient party was left for their 
protection. 

Asftit.woa of “On my march I threw off parties to my left, the first consisting of 
Etfaiyaiiu- the two troops of cavalry under Xiieutenant Dallas, and the other four 
hundred grenadiers under Captain O’Eeilly, in order that they might 
he in readiness to act, as I shoidd see occasion, in co-operation with the 
Poligars, to the westward of the tract in wMch I had determined to 
move with the main body. I had not proceeded far, when I received 
an answer from the Etfaiapui'am Poligar, promising faithfully that 
no exertion on his part should be wanting to cany into effect the 
orders of Government, which he had received through me, and inform- 
ing me that he had assembled a party of his people, with wMoh he 
would himself immediately proceed in piusuit of ICattabomal^Syaka, 
and requesting 1 would afford him the assistance of some sepoys, and 
recommending that they should be sent after him without delay. 

< apturs of “ Instniotions were accordingly sent to lieutenant Dallas, with a 
pwonet”*^ guide to conduct him in the track of the Ettaiapuram man, and to 

Captain O’lloilly to follow in support of the cavalry as fast as 
possible. The party with Eftaispuram came up witii Eattaboma 
Nftyaka at the fort of KollOrpatti before it was possible for it to be 
joined by the cavalry. Some skirmisMng ensued, in which both 
parties sustained considerable loss. Eattaboma Nilyaka’s foEowers 
were, however, dispersed j but he effected Ms escape, attended by only 
six persons, who with himself were mounted on horses ; thirty-four of 
KattabomaN&yaka’s principal dependents were secured; among whom 
axe Subrahmanya Pillai, Ms principal manager, and Subrahmapya’s 
brother. I conceive the seizure of these two men, particularly the 
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"TEormer, of moro importance to the futurc*sucoess of my operations, and ChaptsbVII. 
the cansoq[uent re-Dstablisliment of order and tranquillity in these 
countries, than if Ivattaboma NRyaka was my prisoner ; for they are 
men of good ability, and of the most intriguing dispositions ; and the 
former ha.s acquii'od considerable wealth, which 1 have every reason to 
believe he would willingly expend in making resistance tu the autho- 
rity of Government. There can bo no doubt but this Subrahmanya 
had acquired such influenco over Kattaboma NSyaka as entirely to 
regulate ovory public act in which ho engaged ; and that );he lattor’s 
conduct, in resisting the Company’s authority, and in tho exercise of 
independent power, contrary tu his allogiauco, was the effect of 
Subrahmanya’s udvico.” 

. ' » « • # 

“ fiubrahmapya Pillai is tliis instant brought a prisoner to my tent. Suhrahmonya 
I have given directions that tho Ettaittpuram man’s party, which KUai’s guilt 
came in cliurge of him, may be handsomely rewarded, and that sootuneo. 
Suhrahmauya Pillai shall be hanged in tho most conspicuous part of 
the village of NSgulSpuram, and his head afterwards carried and fixed 
on a pike '•at PanjRlamkurichi. Hi.s brother and the other prisoners 
•will be kept in confinement, ih order to their being disposed of as 
oiroumstances may hereafter require. By having, in this instance, 
determined to make a severe and melancholy example of a man who 
has been the author of the late disturbanoee and enormities which 
have provoked the resentment of Government, I trust I shall not be 
deemed by the Eight Honourable the Governor-General in Council to 
have exceeded the hounds of that authority with which it was thought 
necessary to vest me ; or, in exercising it, to have lost sight of that 
caution and forbearance which have been recommended to me in my 
instructions, which shall in all cases be the guides of my conduct.” 

« * * * 

" While the parties \mder Captain O’Eeilly and Lieutenant Dallas 
-were advancing in support of the Ettaiftpuram Poligar, I moved on 
and touk possession of this place (NagalSpuram) on the 9th instant. 

Soon after my arrival tho Poligar came and surrendered himself to the 
Company’s authority. As tho conduct of this mau has been of a 
nature the most flagitious, and marked by acts, in tho Bamnad 
country, of murder and destruction, which shock humanity, I shalL 
detain him for the present in close confinement, and am not without 
hopes of getting hold of the person of his brother, who commanded 
his parties in thu cxe<'ution of his haibarous orders during his irrup- 
tion into the Bamnad country. The EUiapuram Poligar is still in 
pursuit of Kattaboma Nflyaka ; tho parties, however, which I had sent 
in support of him I deemed it necessary to recall after I received 
intelligence of the dispersion of Kattaboma Nsyaka’s followers, and 
• they joined me in camp during tho night of the 9th.” 

* » * * 

“ I succeeded in securing Saundara POndya Nfiyaka, brother to the Two principal 
NsgalSpiuam Poligar, on the afternoon of the 12th instant, and kept offendew 
him prisoner in tho fort of NSgalftpuram till yesterday morning, when ' 

I assembled all the Vakeels of the different Poligars, who attended me, 
and after calling their attention to the proclamation by the Bevonue 

U 
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ChabtbeVII. Board, which had beott issued through the OoUector, Mr. Lushington,' 

■ I explained to them the nature and the extent cf the powers with 
which I had bean vested, and the urgent reasons which Government 
had for ordering a strict enquiry to be made into the cause of the 
disturbances, which hod so lately existed in this country, and during 
which such scenes of murder and devastation had occurred, which 
called for the moat exemplary punishment. I acquainted them that 
in consequence of the information I had obtained, I should, in the first 
place, be under the painful necessity of punishing with death such 
of those individuals as had been most actively employed in these 
disturbances which had provoked the Company’s resentment; and 
should then take such other measures as I thought necessary for 
securing future obedience to all the Company’s orders which might he 
conveyed through the Collector to their masters, and for provouting a 
repetition of these scenes of rapine and murder which had desolated 
the country and destroyed the inhabitants. I farther informed the 
Yakeels that the xeeult of my enquiries had pointed out Subrahmanya 
FUlai, the bead manager of Eaftaboma NSyoka, and Saundara Psndya 
hifiyaka, brother to the NagelKpuram Foligar, as the most active 
agents in the atrocious scenes of which Government complained ; and 
that I had in conseqnenoe determined that they should suffer death. 
That the former should be hanged in the most conspicuous part of the 
NagalSpuram village, and his head sent to he fixed on a pike at 
Psnjalamkurichi, and the latter I should send to be banged at the 
. viUaga of Gopalpuram, in the taluk of Palamurrah (Paljima^ai) in 
the Eanmad country, which village a party under his command had 
destroyed, after inhumanly murdering its inhabitants. After both 
these men had been carried oS to execution, I deEvered copies of my 
proclamation to the diSerent Yakeels, and desired that they would 
transmit them to their masters. I enjoined them to write also a 
faithful account of what had passed at onr meeting that morning ; and 
to add that they had it farther in command from me to say that the 
severe but necessary examples which had been made ought not to 
create any alarm amongst those who were innocent of similar crimes; 
but on the contrary should serve to convince the inhabitants that the 
Company had, on this occasion, been forced to adopt measures of 
severity, only because their former lenient and merciful conduct 
towards the refractory Poligars had failed to produce tho wished-for 
reform. The Yakeels were now dismissed, and I have reason to 
heUeve a proper impression was made on their minds by what had 
passed at ^s interview.” 

« « « « 

“ I have learned from Mr. Lushington that he has received a letter 
from tho Tondiman informing him that he had succeeded in his 
exertions to seize the peirson of Xattahema Nayaka, and desiring to 
be furnished with ordm reipeoting the disposal of tl^t rebellious 
Poltgar. Mr. Lushington has, at my request, been so 'Obliging as to 
write to the Tondiman desiring that Kaftahoma NSyaka might he 
inimcdiately sent prisoner to Madura, and delivered ovei‘ to the com- 
manding officer at that station, if no orders to the contrary had been 
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received from Government. I shall ordSr a party fi-om tliis detach- CnArTBnVn. 

ment to escort Kalfaboma Nayaka from Madura to camp, in order 

that he may be proceeded against agreeably to the spirit of my origi- taken. 

nal instructions, which authorise mo to uso ‘ military execution against 

such of tho rebellious Poligars and their followers as shall be found 

in open rebellion and in arms against the authority of Government.’ " 


" The party which I had sent to Madura to receive and conduct the Assambly to 
rebellious Poligar Kattaboma Nfiyaka to camp returned with 
prisoner on tho forenoon of tho 6th instant. There wore also brought Kattaboma. 
prisoners with the Poligar six of his nearest relations, including 
TCuin^ra Swami Nsyaka, his dumb brother. With a view that the 
orders of Govomuont rosx)ecting Kaffaboma NSyaka might bo made 
public and carried into execution in as solemn and impressive a man- 
ner as circumstances would permit, I summoned all tbe head Poli- 
gars to attend me yesterday forenoon at 10 o’clock. On their being 
assembled, I informed them that I had called for their attendance 
upon thaPoccasion that they might he present while 1 oommunicated 
to Kattaboma Nayaka the awful sentence pronounced upon him by 
Government in vindication of their authority so grossly injured by 
the late contumacious conduct of that Poligar, which had occasioned 
the many evils to tho country which they had all witnessed, and by 
his subsequent daring rebellion in resisting by force of aims iiie Com- 
pany’s troops, which hod been sent under my orders to recall him to 
obe^ence and a proper sense of his duiy. 

« I then directed Kattaboma Nayaka to be brought in before the 
assembly, and proceeded to take the examination and the confession 
of the Poligar, which you will find detailed in the indosed paper 
msxked ‘ A, ’ bearing my signature, and those of Major Bobert 
Turing and of Mr. George Hughes, the Tamil Translator, whom I had 
directed to attend me on the occasion. 

" Prom this paper the Eight Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council will observe that the rebellious Poligar Kattaboma Nayaka 
confessed or could not dony that he had withhdd his kists ; that he 
did refuse to wait upon the Collector Mr. Lushington on his sum- 
mons, unless permitted to be attended by a party of armed peons ; 
that he did receive a summons to attend me at PalamoottaL. on tlie 
4th of September last for the purpose of having explained to him the 
orders which I had received from Government resiieoting him, which he 
refused to obey xijion the idle pretence of its being an u^uoky day. 

“Prom the paper above alluded to it will likewise appear clearly Sentence on 
proved by the evidences, independent of his own confession, * that KaM'i'koma. 
Kattaboma Ndyaka, in contempt of the Company’s authority, did send 
an armed force, of between 700 and 1,000 Peons, under the command 
of one of his own relations, in the months of Jidy and August last, to 
join the Sivag^ Poligar’s son and Mappillai Tanniyan, who were in 
open rohellion against that Poligar ; that while in his fort of POnjS- 
lamkurichi. on the morning of the 6th September last, he did receive 
a summons to wait upon mo at a small distance from his fort, which 
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ChaptekVII. he refused to oTbey ; and thaf he did remain in his fort during that'" 
1 — day, and u'as present -while his people fired upon find HUed many of 

the Company’s troops, -who were ordered to compel his submission to 
the authority of GoTernment. After -vrhat passed, as detailed in the 
paper marked ‘ A, ’ I proceeded to communicate to the Poligar, lilat- 
tahoma NSyaka, lie awful resolution of Government, which sentenced 
hiTT. to suffer the punishment of death in -vindication of the injured 
authority of the Company. He was then carried off to execution and 
hanged on -a conspicuous spot near to the old fort of Kaittar. 

Address to *' When Kattaboma NayaJia was led off to execution, I addressed 
thc ABsembled myself to tho Foligars, who had witnessed all that had passed in silent 
Poligars. astonishmont, and caused to bo clearly explained to thom^ 

that tho Poligar, Kattaboma Naynka, had compelled Government to 
inflict upon him such rigorous punishment by repeatedly acting in 
contempt of the Company’s authority, and by being guilty at last of 
open rebellion, notwithstanding he had frequently, and on so late an 
occasion, experienced the most signal lenity and justice from the 
Government, of which none of the Poligars present could b^ ignorant. 

I then dismissed them after having expressed an earnest hope that 
the examples which had lately been made, and the measures which 
had been adopted, would convince them and their posterity that no 
rank or condition of life amongst them would in future screen from 
punishment such as should dare to act in disobedience of the Company’s 
orders, or in contempt of the authority of Government, whidh they 
must ever consider it their duty to respect. 

Execution oE “It may not be amiss here to observe that the manner and behaviour 

Eattaboma. Poligar during the -whole time of his being before those who 

were assembled yesterday at the examination which took place was 
undaunted and supercilious. He frequently eyed the Ettiapuram 
Poligar, who had been so active in attempting to secure his person, 
and the Poligar of Sivagiri -with an appearance of indignant scorn ; 
and when he went out to he executed he walked -with a firm and dar- 
ing air, and cast looks of sullen contempt on the Poligars to his right 
and left as he passed. It was reported to me that on his way to the 
place of execution he expressed some anxiety for his dumb brother 
alone ; and said, when he reached the foot of the tree on which he 
was hanged that ho then regretted having loft his fort, in the defence 
of which it would have been better for him to have died.” 

The following proclamation by Major Bannormaa dispossessing 
five of tho Poligars who had combined with Kattaboma Nayaka 
against the Government, together -with that Poligar himself, was 
published nearly a month before, but it will come in most appro- 
priately at this juncture ; — 

Camp at KaittSr, I7th October 1799. 

Poll- “Be it kno-wn to all the Tinnovelly Poligars, and all the inhabitants 
of tho pollams, that Major John Bannerman, commissioned by the 
Himourable Company to make enquiry into the misconduct of the Tiu- 
nevelly Poligars in communication with the Collef'tor, and to punisli 
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sucli as may Lo foiinrl desorving thereof*, and having, on a full enquiry Ciurri^VII. 
into the conduct of’tho several Poligara of Elayiiampannai, NagalS- 
puram, KoUfirpatti, K!ai}algu<}i, and Kulattur, discovered that they 
were leagued with Panjalam kurichi intho lute levying of war against 
the Poligar of Sivagiri, who is under the Company’s protection ; and 
that the conduct of all these Poligars has been alike disobedient and 
rebellious to the Government of the Company, in disregarding the 
authority of tho Collector, refusing to pay Company’s kists, commit- 
ting depredations, disturbing the peace of tlio country, and oppressing 
and murdering its inhabitants, he has deemed it expedient, by 
virtue of his instructions, and tho powers with which ho is invested 
from tho Company, to mark in tho strongest manner their displeasure 
'against suoh oriuiiiml proceedings ; and therefore proclaims that tlie 
Poligars of Panialamknrithi, NSgalapurom, Elayirampaiuiai, JCoUar- 
patti, Kadalgudi, and Kulattilr are dispossessed of their pollams. 

And he it kuoern to aU the inhahitants thereof that they are assumed 
by the Comiiany, who have accordingly taken possesbion of thorn. 

" Be it fm-ther known that all the forts in the aforesaid palaiyoms 
being deemed useless and unnecessary by the Company, are hereby 
ordered to he destroyed. And, further, as tho carrying of arms by the 
peons and people thei-eof has been attended with much mischief, and Bisarmoment 
violence to the whole country, it is siriotly enpinod that no peon, shero- “dered. 
gar, cowalgar, inhabitant or any other person of any description what- 
ever shall hereafter use or keep either firelock, matchlock, pika, or 
spear, under pain of being put to death; and any person whatever found 
concealing or xmssesbing them will he also subject to the same punish- 
ment ; and it is therefore strictly commanded that every peon or in- 
habitant of the aforesaid pollams possessing arms shall immediately 
deliver them up to such persons as Major Bannerman may appoint to 
receive them, and every head inhabitant will be held subject to severe 
punishment who makes not the fullest enquiry, and gives not the most 
speedy infonnation of all arms concealed in his village ; and, in order 
more effectually to preserve the tranquillity of the assumed pollams 
and that the peaceful inhahitants may pursue their cultivation in 
safety, all head inhabitants of villages are hereby solemnly warned 
that in whatever village resistance may be made to tho Company’s 
servants, and if it shall ha discovered that any firelock, matchlock, 
pike, or spear has been used in such affray, tho head inhabitant of such 
village will be liable to suffer death, unless he shall, in three days 
after such affray has hax>pened, report the names of those inhabitants 
who were engaged in such resistance, and prove that he has done 
every thing in liis power to seize the offenders. And be it also most Penalties for 
fully known to all tho rofst of the Poligars that while the assumption disobedience, 
of the abovementioned six pollams has been the severe and necessary 
consequeneo of very criminal proceedings, that provided all the rest 
conduct themselves hereafter ndth the most respeotful and submissive 
obedience to the Company’s Government, neither more of the lives of 
their people will bo taken, nor more of their countries assumed ; and 
being duly impressed thoicwith they will act accordingly. Tinder 
these assurances let therefore the inhabitants of every description, and 
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OhapmbVII. particularly those sherogars £nd peons who have been accustomed to' 
~ carry arms, cheerfully lay aside all offensive weaji'ona ; and, betaking 
themselves to the cultivation of the land, increase their own happiness 
and merit the favour of the Company, who will protect them from every 
danger.” 

I add Major Bannetman’s aocount of his interview with all the 
Tinnevelly Poligars at Xaitt&r on the 27th September, when he 
read and explained to them bis proclamation respecting the demo- 
lition of their forts and the delivering up of their arms, and 
induced each Poligor to volunteer to carry this work of demolition 
into effect himself ; — 

“I met all the Poligars who had, in obedience to my summons, 
arrived at Kaittar. I first endeavoured to make the Poligars sensible 
of the justness of the punishment which had already been inflicted. 
I then cautioned them against believing that because no fartlier ex- 
amples had yet been made I was ignorant cf the many acts of dis- 
ohedisnoe of which they had been guilty, of the refractoiy disposition 
of the Poligars in general, and of the innumerable evils which such 
causes had produced. 

Explanaticn “I then told the Poligars that there were two modes of carrying into 
ot reasons. effect the orders of Government as signifled by the proclamation. The 
one was that they should g^ve their own orders to destroy the forts 
and collect the arms and deliver the latter to officers whom I should 
send with small parties to receive them and see that the forts were 
properly demolished. The other mode was that I should march with 
the whole of my detachment through their pollams and see the 
orders of Government carried into ezeontion. 1 acciuainted them that 
I was prepared for either, but left the choice with them. That in the 
event of the detachments marching all the Head Poligars must attend 
mo in the camp. If the other mode were to be adopted, the Poligars 
should remain with me at Haittffi* and send their managers with small 
parties, which I should direct to proceed, and superintend the execu- 
tion of the Company’s orders. 

Forts to be " ^ assured them that as soon as I had received reports that the arms 
demolisbsd. had been surrendered and the forts demolished, each man should be 
permitted to return in peace to his own poUam. Before my in- 
terview was over I believe I may venture to assert that I obtaiued 
from the Poligars their fullest consent to the demolition of their forts 
and the surrender of their arms. They seemed convinced by my 
arguments that it would be more creditable fur them to destroy their 
own forts than to have the husiness done by our pioneers ; and they 
did not appear insensible of the mischief that would he prevented by 
keeping so large a detachment out of their pollams, their apprehen- 
sion of which 1 did not to raise as much as possible. 

” I have much pleasure in being able to report to you. that the last 
of the patties which I found it necessary to detach to superintend 
the demolition of the forts and the collection of the arms left Eaittar 
this morning ; and that the Poligars have sent their managers and 
positive orders, with the different parties, to see that the oiriers of 
Government on this subject be strictly complied with. 
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" The Hoad Poligars thomselvea hav^agx’oed to remain with me at ChastkbVH. 
Kaittar till I shall ho satisfied that the orders which they have sent by p^j. 
their managers are obeyed. I cannot omit reporting in this place that for &lp to 
I had created in the Poligars, before we parted, so anxious a desire to demolibh^oir 
appear forward in complying with the orders of Government, that 
some of them oven requested that I would obtain for them the assist- 
ance of coolies from the Circar villages in their neighbourhood to assist 
ill demolishing their forts ; and that I have in consequence applied for 
the necessary orders from the Nawab’s Kutchary, which shall be 
immediately forw'arded to the villages most contiguous to the iioUams 
in which such assistance has been required. Tho coolies aro to be 
paid at the expense of such I’oligar whose fort they assist to demolish. 

I have much reason at iirosont to believe that by the plan in which I 
have got tho Poligars to aoquieseo eveiy fort in the pollams, amounting 
to forty-two, will be effectually destroyed before tho end of this 
month. With respect to the arms, I am not so sanguino in my hopes 
of their being aU. surrendered so readily. Hhe prejudices and long 
habits of the Poligars oiipose the measure; but the carrying into 
execution ■•the threats held forth in the proclamation, in a very few 
instances at first, will soon overcome their partiality to the custom of 
carrying arms, and convert the armed Poligor into a tame and peace- 
able cultivator of the soil." 

The Madras Government approved of the disarming of the Approval of 
Poligars, hut, in order to facilitate, as they supposed, the canying Government, 
of the measure into effect, ordered, in opposition to Major Banner- 
man’s judgment, that the arms should not be seized, but that a 
reward, ox price, should he paid to each person for each description 
of anus delivered up. 

Wilhiu a month Major Bannerman had reason to believe that 
all the Poligar forts in Tinnevelly had been demolished. On the 
21st October he -writes : — 

“ I endose the returns which I received from the different Poli- Besulta. 
gars showing the number of forts eaoh had in his poUam, of the guns 
and wall-pieces of each fort, and the number of peons retained in each 
Foligar’s service, specifying the number and description of arms which 
they used. As also a general report of die forts which have been 
destroyed, and of the arms already collected, made out from those 
reporte which I have received from tho officers in charge of the 
different partio.s which I had detached to superintend the demolition 
of tho forts, and the surrender of the anus in those pollams which 
have not been sequestered. I likewise inclose a copy of a letter 
which accompanied the reports from Captain Bruce, the officer placed 
in the general command of the parties dispersed in the western 
• pollams, from which it is satisfactory to observe how attentive all the 
managers employed by the Poligars have been in obeying the orders 
they l^d received respecting the demolition of their forts, &c. You 
will also find a copy of the report I received from Lieutenant Bagshaw, 
who was employed, -with the pioneers under his command, in demo- 
lishing the fort of Fitnjalamkurichi, and a return of the arms col- 
lected in tlio six sequestered pollams. 
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CkaptejiVII, " As the piu’pose for whioh Che Poligars were detained at Kaittar has ” 
-T — already been pretty completely answered, I summoned all of them to 

attend me this morning in order to give tliem permission to return to 
their respective pollams ; and as I thought it of consequence fuUy 
to impress upon their minds before their departure that Government 
would hereafter act toward them in a strict conformity with the 
measures which I had on this occasion been instructed to adopt, I had 
Proclamations prepared a proclamation, a copy of which was delivered to each 
brass''*^*^ Poligar ; and they were informed that other copies inscribed on brass 
should be prepai'od, and one sent to each of them as soon as possible, 
in order that it might be fixed up and kept in a conspicuous place in 
the principal village of each poUom for the general information of 
the inhabitants;' and that each Poligar would be held responsible that 
this order was strictly complied with." 


The Poligars of Elayirampannai and N&galapuxam were banished 
to Madras, where they died. A letter of Major Bannerman’s will 
explain his yiews regarding these Poligars and some of their prin- 
cipal associates : — 

“ In conformity with the spirit of my instructions, I had determined 
to send all the Head Poligars of the sequestered pollams prisoners to 
the Presidency. The Nfigalapirram and Elayirampannai Poligars have 
been placed under Lieutenant Tm-ner’s charge. Eattaboma Nayaka 
and the Head Poligar of Kadalgudi have been proscribed by my pro- 
clamation of the 18th instant. But as the Poligar of KollBipatti ie a 
poor, weak, blind youth, and the Poligar of Kujattflr is a weak, infirm 
man of between 60 and 70 years of age, their infirmities seem to point 
icy to them out as objects who should he treated with as much lenity as due 
certain PoU- attention to the public good will admit of, and ae there is no danger 
to he apprehended from their intrigues, I have delivered them over to 
Mr. Lushington, that he may send them for the present to Bamnad, 
and they can be hereafter disposed of as Government shall he pleased 
to direct. As Saiagopah Pillai, the manager of the Nagalapuram 
Poligar, was a principal adviser of his master, and possesses much 
influence in the pollam, I have judged it indispensably necessary that 
ho should accompany the Poligar into banishment. Sauuderalinga 
Nayaka was declared by his blind brother-in-law, the Poligar of 
BoUarpatti, to have been Ms adviser on all occasions, and confessed 
himself to have been the manager of all the public concerns of the 
pollam. Ohinna Yettoo Nayaka, son of tire Kulattur Poligar, is also 
Banifihinent notorious for having been wicked adviser of his father ; and he 
of dangerous and Armogam Pillai were the solo managers of his publio concerns ; 
persons. Poradampennal Pillai possesses much influence, as having been 

the odvieer and manager of the Poligar. I could not 

therefore hesitate in removing individuals of suolr desoription from 
this country. 

" The public records leave no doubt of Sivagiri Mappillai Yanniyan 
being the person whose influence over the Sivagiri Poligar’s son 
instigated him to acts of rebellion against his father, and produced 


> Thrsn lirass plates are said to he still in existonce, hut are kept in the bouses of 

tho Zemin J.US 
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'thoso horrid socuea and disturbances in flio Sivagiri pollani by which CiiArrEitVII. 
not only that country but the mdghbouring pollams have sulfered so *" 
much, and to <xnoll which tlio Company have been ropoatetUy obliged 
to lit out an armed force. This man pussosses talents which qualify 
him in a very superior degi'ce for being a public incendiai'y, and is 
distinguished unumg the Poligara for being a daring, bravo, and Mupillai 
aetivo fellow, which niakos him a favourite leader, whom they are Vanniyim. 
desirous to follow upon all occasions. Govuruiuent will, I think, soo 
the x'rojuiety of hiking particular care that such a character is not 
Xuiriuittod to return again to this neighbourhood.” 

M().sfc of Major Banucirnmn’s prisoners were sont to I’aliiTU- 
cotta and kept in uonflnoment in the jail there, with the prisonera 
tliat had surroudered themselves to Captain Davison, tho oflicor in 
oomniand at Tutiooiin. The most important of the prisoners sent 
by Major Barmerman to Palamootta were the two brothers of the 
recently executed Polignr of Panjalamkuriohi. It was foimd 
after a time that the fort of Panjalauikurichi, which was supposed 
to have hAn utterly demolished, was ready to rise again from the 
ground, as strong as over, the moment it was roqnh-ed. Govern- 
ment wore very much disconcerted when this discovery was made, 
but after the strictest inquiry it was ascertained that the demolition 
both of Panjalamkuriohi and of the other forts had really taken Seanpearanco 
place — that of Panjalamkuriohi before Major Bounerman left the 
district — hut that mud forts, however completely demolished, could 
speedily he ro-orected, so that where a thousand or two enthusiastic 
labourers worked day and night there was nothing incredible in 
the circumstance that such a fort as Panjalamkuriohi should rise 
from the ground again in a day or two, as if by the wave of 
magician’s wand. Whatever might taie place afterwards there is 
no doubt that Major Bannerman’s work, so for as it wont, wns 
very completely done ; the voluntary demolition by the Poligars 
themselves of their forty-two forts was an unparalleled triumph to 
the cause of order, and it was achieved as much by taot and polioy 
as by the force of amis. Having thus repressed all opposition 
to Government, and restored peace to the distriot, Major Banner- 
man left for Europe on furlough, accompanied by the cordial Major 
thanks and eongi’atulations of all the authorities. The peace ho 
established lasted for more than two years, an imusnally long time 
for jieace and order to last in those troublous days, but this state 
of things was destined to be rudely disturbed at last by another 
Poligar war — tho moat formidahle of aU, hut fortimately the last. 


2 .) 
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CHAPTER ‘VIIL 

THE LAST POLIGAE "WAK. 


Events freckding tub Outbreak. 


Chap. YIIl. 

Oonerol 
Wolah’B ac- 

COUPit. 


STt. Bughes's 
account, 


Is addition to tlie infomation respecting tlie last PoHgar war 
supplied ty the repoiis and documents contained in the Tinnevelly 
records, we have the advantage of possessing two independent 
accounts of the war, written hy persons who were engaged in it 
from its commencement to its termination. The first of these is con- 
tained in the “ Military Eeminisoenoes” of General Welsh, a very 
interesting hook puhlished in London in 1 830. General^then Cap- 
tain) Welsh was staff oflSloer to the oflicer in command throughout 
the campaign. The other account is entitled a “ Narrative of the 
last Outbre^ and final Subjugation of the Southern Poligaxs, by 
Mr. George A. Hughes, of Tatohanolllir, Translator to the force.” 
This was published in 1844, nine years after Mr. Hughes’s death.^ 


* Mr. Hughca’s name is so well known in Tinnevelly that people wonld piohahly 
like to know some partioulars about him. The following notice is prefixed to Hr. 
Hughes’s Narrative hy the Editor of Madras Journal of iittratnro an A Soitner 
in which the narrative appeared : — 

« Mr. Hughes, an Indo-Bxitish gentleman, well known for his commercsisl enter- 
prise and succoffiful speculations in. the sonthem districts, was the son of Hr. 
Hughes, of the Madras Civil Service, formerly Paymaster of tfadura. He was sent 
to England at on early age and received an excellent education under the charge 
of his uncle, Dr. Hughes, Principal of Jesus College, Cambridge. On his return 
to India, after serving os a derk under the Besident of Travanoore, and in the 
office of Mr. 8. R. Dnahington, Collector of the Southern Poligar Peisheush, he 
was appointed hy Colonel Bannorman, the officer entrusted with the charge of 
queuing the Poligar insurrectiou of 1799, to he Malabar and Gentoo Interpreter 
with the force on the pay and allowanoes of a Captain, which was confirmed 
by Government on the 26th September 1799. He continned in the same situation 
under Colonel Agnew in 1801, and afterwards in ISOB he accompanied the force 
under General St. Iioger during the Travancore war and received the thanks of 
Government for his servioee on the 27th Pehruary 1809. In the interim ho had 
engaged in commercial pursuits and entered into partnership with Mr. Charges 
Wallace Young, who, between 1806 and 1808, obtained a lease of a large extent of 
waste land for the cultivation of coffee, indigo, and cotton, in TinneveUy, at an 
annual rent of 2,000 rupees, to continue to the close of the Company’s Charter. 

“ On the death of Mr. Young, in the latter part of 1809, Mr. Hughes succeeded to 
the lease, as asaigaea of that gentleman ; and on the expiration of the Charter, the 
grant was renewed in 1814, on the same terms, tor the period of the next Charter. 
Ur. Hughes likewise purchased the Eulattur and Eafialgudi Mittehe, and continued 
engaged in. various speculations with fluctuating success until his death, which, took 
pUce on the 26th Febrnary 1836.” 

I may add that Hr. Hughes was never married, though he had several children, 
whom he bro\ight up iis Hindus. 
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* The Poligar of Panjalarnkurichi, -who was executed at Kaittftr Chat. VIII. 
in Septemhev 1709, left two brothers, as has been mentioned, both xho tw^pan. 
of whom wero kept in confinement in the Palamcotta Jail. One jaUmfcurifhi 
of these brothers, the older, -was described as a feeble person, but 
would have been heir to the palaiyam if it had not been confis- 
cated, and was regarded by his sj’mpathising adherents and the 
natives generally as the true heir all the same, and called accord- 
ingly by the family title Kattabonia Nayaka. The other, the 
younger, though dumb aud a more boy, was a person of great 
energy and full of resources, and was regarded by the natives 
almost as a divinity. In addition to the two brothers there were 
ttome other persons confined with them in the Palamootta Jail w'ho 
had been implicated in the outbreak of 1799. The most intriguing 
and dangerous member of the deposed family, Sivattaiya, a near 
relation, who had escaped tlie vigilance of the authorities and was 
stiU at large, was the leader of a party of ej'^mpathisers who were 
waiting for an opportunity to effect the escape of the prisoners and 
help them to commence the stz'uggle afresh. 

Escape of the Phiboxeks from the Pal-vmcotta Jah, and 
SUBSECIUEXT Ev’ENTB. 

Mr. Hughes thus describes the position of things in Tinnevelly Position of 
prior to the escape of the prisoners and the recommencement of ^ 
hostilities : — “ Major Bannerman loft the detachment to embark for trfak. 
Europe early in 1800, under high and well-earned encomiums 
from the Government. The command devolved on Major Eobert 
Turing, who, having prefeixed a high situation on tho general 
staff, left us about February. He was succeeded by Major Colin 
Macaulay, who with the command of the district, held also the 
appointment of Eesident at Travaneore. The state of affairs soon 
admitted of the separation of the detachment, and the Governor- 
General requiring his services for a time at the Travaneore Durbar, 
the 3rd Eegimont N.I. was cantoned at Shenker ninaur Covil 
(Sankaranainarkovil) (now under the command of Major Sbeppawl), 
a few companies of another corps wore left at Kaitt&r, and Palam- 
cotta was garrisoned hy Lieutenant Knowle’s provincial corps and 
some other details. The main body of the force retimiod to Triohi- 
nopoly and other stations, and at tho close of the year there was to 
all appearance the most prosperous settlement of all tho objects of 
the Government, combined with tho most perfect tranquillity iu 
the country.” 

The following is General Welsh’s account of the escape of tho 
prisoners : — 

“On the 2nd of February 1801, while our force was cantoned at Escape of the 
SankaranaiuSrkOvil, about thirty miles to the eastward (north-west), prisoners, 
and the whole of the remaining community, about twenty ladies and 
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CitAP. VIII. gentlemen, were dining at Mf.jor Macaulay’s garden-house at Palam- 

cotta, a number of Poligor prisoners confined in the foit made theii 

escape by overpowering their own guard and the one at the fort, 
whom they disormod. As men of consequence and State prisoners, 
they had been hitherto kept in irons and very strictly guarded ; but 
the small-pox having reeentiy broken out amongst them, their chains 
had been removed a few days before. This evening a number of their 
adherents in disguise, and with concealed weapons, had entered the 
fort, and, at a preconcerted signal, forced the prison-gate, whilst the 
prisoners attacked the two sentries in front. A few of the guard were 
woundMl, and the whole instantly disarmed; when tlie prisonora, 
seising the musqnots of their ei-dovant gaolers, headed their adherents, 
and rushing on the gato-gnard, succeeded in overpowering them, when." 
passing through the gates, they made such good use of their heels that, 
before morning, they had anived at Panjrdamkurichi, a distance of 
thirty miles ; having surprised and disarmed nearly one hundred men 
at difierent stages on tho rood, and at ono place an entire company 
under a native officer. In their haste to secure a safe retreat, they 
however let slip the fairest opjportunity they ever could have enjoyed 
of crippling om- force, fur the party assemblod at our commandant’s 
included the civilians of the station, all the staff officers, and several 


others of the force ; the house was protected by a Naigue’s guard only, 
and not above a milo out of their route ; and there we must all have 
perished, unprepared and unresisting, since they were several hundred 
Fnttvailing strong, even before they left the plane. XTnawaro of tho extent of the 
pmaiut. mischief, small parties were sent out, as soon as they could be collected, 

to overtake the fugitives, and lucky it was for them thot they returned 
unsuccessful. Indeed all the eepoye then in Palamcotta would have 
been inadequate for that purpose.” 


Meosiirrs Major Macaulay, the Oonunaading Officer in the Tinnevelly 
concerted measures at once for the recapture of the 
fugitives, and moved oil with all despatch to Kaittar the disposahle 


part of the garrison of Palamcotta and a few of the Nawab’s 


homemon drawn from his establishment of Sivalapsrai. The troops 
under Major Sheppard at Sankoi’anainarkOvil were ordered to 
march to Kaittar, and all the Palamcotta officers joined at that 
place on the 6th. The Nawab’s troopers were mounted on homes 
belonging to the English gentlemen lent for the purpose. 

Attack on. the “A body of Eiu'opean cavalry had originally formed a part of the 

camp by tho southern field force, and with some infantry corps had been only 
lately removed, under an appearance of perfect tranquillity being 
established in this hitherto turbulent district. Our force was therefore 


oensi'quently now reduced to nine hundred firelocks, and all native, 
excepting a detachment of Bongal artillery, with two 2 and two 4 
pounders. On the morning of 8th Pehruary, having marched half way 
the day before, tho detachment reached tho village KnlayanallUr, 
nineteen nules from Kaittilr. The camp was formed in a small square, 
and all hands were preparing to enjoy a hearty meal, when a body of 
Pcligars to tho number of a thousand or twelve hundred, armed with 
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* ulusquots, pikes, and swords, made their^ippenranen on a rising ground Chap. Till, 
ill front of tlio lino, and iuclhiiug to tho right and left, made a simiil- 
taueoiis attiiok on Ihroo Tho small village, situated ahout a 

mile in the rear, hud heon proviotisly taken possi‘.ssiun of hy our 
pii-quets ; and while we wore employed in front by the first assailants, 
a body of tho enemy, advancing under cover of ti deop ravine, immedi- 
ately attacked it. Although many of uur men, being now drafts and 
rocriiits, had never soon a shot fired, yet tho whole behaved wi'll, 
except the Nuwab’s cavalry, who would not cluirge oven u small party 
of tho enemy, and we began to wish we had our horses liack again. 

In about an lioiir, however, the PoHgars withdrew, leaving forty dead 
upon the field, and carrying off their wounded ; they wt>re not pursued 
.very far, and all was quiet again in our little eump by noon. Uur loss 
was not more than six men, a proof of tlio hud firing of tlio enemy. 

Tlio post in the village was strengthonod, hoiiig a kind of key to oim 
position, and all remained perfuetly quiet till about nine o’clock at 
niglit, when a peal of musquetry in the direction of tho village again 
niused us ; an attempt being made to surpiise tliat post, which was, 
however, sompletoly foiled before a reinforcement could arrive to its 
relief. After a sleepless night, we marched the next morning, and Arrival of 
reached a plain close to Pffinjalamkuriuhi hy nine o’clock, when, to our 
utter astonishment, we discovered that the walls, wliich had been fcurichi. 
entirely levelled, were now rebuilt, and fuHy manned by about fifteen 
hundred Poligars.” 

Mr. Hughes says they found the Poligar force not only securely 
entrenched, hut armed far beyond expectation, and, to crinvn all, 
disjilaying an exulting front, in consequence of the success which 
had hitherto attended their enterprise. An entrenchment and 
breastwork had been run up with inoredible celerity. All tho 
oonceoled arms, he adds, had been quickly restored to light, it 
having been the policy of the time (imposed as we have seen 
by the Madras Government on Major Bannerman) to invite tho 
surrender of arms hy the payment of a liberal price for them, Condition of 
rather than to adopt a vigorous scrutiny for their seizure. Tho 
population of the sequestered pollams seemed to he deliglitcfl with 
tho opportunity aifordeil them of trying their strength with the 
English once more, being thoroughly discontented, no doubt, with 
tho peaceful life now required of them. 

EeTRE.VT t'UO.M PiNJA.IA.MKtJBICIHl. 

I return to General Welsh’s narrative : — 

“ Without a single battering gun, and, I may add, without even a Propanitions 
few Europeans to lead the storming jiarty, to have attempted to take for resistance, 
the place in open day would have been next to madness ; a spot of 
ground was therefore selected neai* the village of Glfapiddram, about 
a mile from the fort, and thcro we formed our camp, in a square, with 
high grain to the northward j the bund, or bank, of a tank to the 
southward ; the village near the eastern face, and Panjalamkurichi 
opposite to the west. After taking some little rest and refreshment, 
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Chap. VIII. it was proposed to form tto ,detaoliment into two storming parties, *• 
and to escalade the ■vrorka at two different pointer as soon as dark- 
ness should conceal our approach from tiie enemy. A short time 
after, some of our scouts came in, with the agreeable intelligence that 
the Poligars, now amounting to five thousand, were prepared to 
assault our camp at nightfall. Hero then was an imloohed for occur- 
rence : in the first place, we were opposed by a strong fort, raised, as 
it were, by magic, in six days ; and in the second, its defenders, 
inoi'eased beyond all possible calculation, were likely to become the 
assailants. " It was decided, tirereforo, »«»» eon that we had no business 
to remain there ; and as both men and officers were aheady nearly 
exhausted hy two grilling marches and a sleepless night, it was doubt- 
ful whether they could keep awake another, to receive with due- 
alacrity such a nocturnal visit as was in contemplation. The troops 
were therefore warned, and at two o’clock p.m. being formed in oblong 
square, the baggage in the centre and field pieces distributed in front 
and rear, we drew out, as if preparing to assault the fort. In an 
instant every port of the works was manned, and wo could plainly 
discern a body of fifteen hundind or two thousand men outside of the 
boundary hedge, their long spears glittering in the sun. 

“ As soon as the formation was completed, we commenced our march, 
not for the fort, but for Palamootta, and had actually accomplished a 
third of oiu’ journey, whan we were overtaken in the dark by a body 
of the enemy, who rushed on us with shouts and screams, almost to 
the bayouet. The rear face of om- column, for it was now no longer a 
square, was lucidly composed of the grenadiers of the 1st Battalion of 
the 3rd Regiment, with the two 6-pounders under Oaptain Yesey. 
He allowed them to approach without molestation, the more fuUy to 
effect his purpose, when giving the word himself, a couple of vollies, 
poured in with grape and musqnetry, levelled one himdred and ten of 
our assailants ; the astonished remainder made a very precipitate 
escape, and we ware no more molested during a long and severe march, 
which lasted all night, than by imagination, which placed an enemy 
behind every bush on the road. Our loss on this occasion was only 
two men and a woman, and we safely reached Palamootta at nine 
o’clock A.M. on the 10th.” 

Mr. Ilughes says that the question for consideration was whether 
the attack on the fort should be made forthwith on the arrival of 
the troops from Palamootta, and thus in the event of a dheok being 
rooeived run the hazard of muoh more extensive oommotions, or 
whether it were more advisable that the detachment should with- 
draw for a time and await reinforcement from Trichinopoly. 
He adds : — 

the latter alternative, painful as it seemed, was agreed 
opinion. on with perfect oononiTeBoo by Majors Macaiday and Sheppard, The 
stea^ and firm oonduet of the 3rd Regiment N.L carried the detach- 
ment through the perils of the night. 

Future of ^ the meantime various affairs took place, most of which were to 

. the advantage of the rebels. On the 27 th Pebmary an attack was 
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mu(l(‘ by a dtitacluuent on the fort of Kiftlalguvlii snpposotl to bo weak, Cbav. YIII. 
and ill defended. ’ Oiir opponents, however, got' intelligence of the 
march in mifiiciout time to send a body of two thouMind men to assist 
the defender-s, and our mm were consequently .so well received, that, 
after every exoi-tion that bravery and discipline cotdd oppose to 
numbers, they were ('uinpollod to retreat, leaving three men kiUed and 
eighteen womulod on the ground ; tho lo«s of the oneiny was never 
ascertained. 

“ In this waj' several of tho .smaller forts belonging to Govormnont Dufonco of 
foil into tho hands of tho I’oligars, by whiclL means tboy gainod S^’ivaikun. 
liossossion of about a tiiousand nmskots with their ammunition. Ono ' 

^solitary xmgoda, Srivaikunlluira, slightly fortified, on tho bank of tho 
river, about fiftcon milos bolow Talamcotta, hold out beyond examplo 
or oxpoctatiou. To relievo this brave handful, Major Sheppard 
maruhed at the head of tho 1st Battalion of the 3rd Bogiment, with 
two 6-poundors. Arriving at Palamcotta, on the 13th of Maroh, tho 
heavy baggage was thrown in there, and on tho morning of the 16th 
they com^ in sight of the Pagoda of Srivaikuntham, on the opposite 
side of the river, and were immediately attacked by swarms of the 
enemy ; through whom they forced their way to their comrades on the 
opposite shore. All the troops behaved well, particularly the grena - 
diers, who charged a large body of the enemy and put tbem to flight. 

The Poligora, intent on captiuing the place, had beset it on every side, 
and raised a large mound of earth to overlook the pagoda. They 
were also busy in making scaling ladders for an escalade, when our 
corps relieved them. The garrison was withdrawn, and on the march 
back to Palamcotta tbe enemy annoyed tbem tbe whole way, though 
repeatedly charged by our soldiers. Our loss was not so heavy as 
might have been expected, and the corps remained resting at Falam- 
cotta till the stores necessary fur a siege could he collected.” 

"Whilst the country was in this disturbed condition, the Native 
Christians of that time, though few in number, had to share in the 
troubles of their Christian nilers. We learn this from a report of 
the Glmstian Knowledge Society for 1802 : — 

“ Tho congregations in tho south suffered severely from the turbu- Tho :s'ati\o 
lent Poligars, who resisted the British rule and seem to have idonti- 
fled the Native Christi.ans with tho English. In their incursions into 
the Company's territories they plundered, confined, and tortured tho 
Chiistians, destmyed some of their chaxiels, and bvirned the books 
they found in them. As there appeared to be little prospect of tho 
termination of these troubles, the people were obliged to leave their 
homes and flee to the woods for refuge.” 

Ceneral Welsh gives here a brief account of the Poligars in 
general and of tho Foligar of FaniS,lamkuriohi in particular. In 
doing so he fell into the error of confounding together two difieient 
persons. He says 

"Their chief, called Eattaboma Nttyaka, having successfully da- Welsh’s error, 
fended the fort against a force under Colonel Bannerman two years 
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Cir.ip. VIII. before, bad at length, been ta^:en prisoner, with the rest of his family, * 
— — and kept in dose oo'nfinement.” 

We have seen from the preceding narrative that the Kattahoma 
Nayaka who defended his fort against Major Baunerman had been 
hanged, and that the Eattabonia Nayaka who was imprisoned was 
his surviving brother. 

Beturn to PanjIlamiiuriciii. 

Wlien the expected relnforoements wore on the advance from 
Tridiinopoly, Major Macaulay moved the detachment forward to 
Kaittfir and took up ground in such a position as to allow the, 
reinforcements to join. Having no opponents out of our camp, 
the onomy made good use of their time and seized on Tuticorin, 
This incident has been described already in the oooount of Tuti- 
oorin under the Dutch. General Welsh gives the details of the 
force assembled at Kaittar for the reduction of Panjalamkuriohi. 
It amounted in aU to nearly 3,000 men, with nine guns ?— 
llflieh to "Our first march was to Otrampattij only eight miles; the second 
^ Pusuvandalai, eight miles also, on the road to which we first 
encountered the enemy ; a body of five or six hundred of whom ap- 
peared shortly after we left our ground, and boldly advanced to meet 
us, on whioh the Major ordered the cavalry to charge them. The two 
troops, having rear and flank guards out, did not amount to more 
than ninety men, if so many ; but they were led by James Grant, one 
of the finest and bravest foUow's I ever knew. They had two small 
galloper guns with them, which were fired as the enemy approached, 
and this, finst appeared to induce them to retire, wMch they did 
leisurely, keeping up a running fight, though it was evident that 
the men who had firearms wore most anxious to escape. "When our 
Skirmish on cavalry had got within a few hundred yards, Lieutenant Grant gave 
tho way. .yyrords ‘ Saint George, and charge tho enemy at the same time 

baiting, faced about, and presented on abatis of pikes to tbe horses’ 
breasts ; but so great wtis the impetus, that in an instant this formi- 
dable phalanx was borne down, and our men wore afterwards engaged 
in single combat with these brave but unskilful pedestrians, until a 
thick wood luckily intervened, through which they made their escape. 
Tho ground being, what is colled in India ' black cotton,’ with the 
shrul) aftually growing on it, was very unfavourable for our men, and 
so dctcnninwl was tho resistance that Lieutenant Grant fell, wounded 
with a pike through the lungs, and his Subadar, Sheik EbraTun, and 
four tttH)X>OTS were killed. Lioutonant Lyne lost his Noigne, and 
doven troopers were wounded; and two horses were killed, and 
twelve wounded. Of the enemy, ninety-six dead bodies were counted 
on the field ; what number of wounded they carried off of course could 
not be aacortained. Grant killed four with his own hand, tho last 
after he had received his desperate wound; and his Subadar also 
killed four or five before he fell. The next day, tho 31st of March, 
nc came within site of the Gibraltar of those insimgeuls. 
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We found tlie fort an irregular parallelo^ani, two sides of DoscnptloD 
wMdh were about 500 feet and &e other two about 300 feet only, 
built entirely of mud of a very solid and adhesive quality : — 

" The wall was, generally, about twelve feet high, with small square 
bastions, and very short curtains. A few old guns were mounted in 
these bastions, and the whole was surrounded by a thick hedge of 
thorns, but no diteb. Arriving before it at eight o'clock a.m., prepara- 
tions wore instantly made for breaching the north-western bastion, 
with the two iron 12 and one 8 poimdor, from a bank about nine 
hundred yards distance ; and at half xiust eight wo opened firn, though, 

•by no moans so destructive as was anticipated. At noon, tborefore, 
the guns wore moved on to another bank, about four hundred yards 
from the waU, and coutimiod playing till half past throe, when the 
breach appearing practicable, the storm was ordered.” 

It was found afterwards, however, when it was too late, that the 
hreaoh, considered to be so hy the artillery officer, was no breach 
at all : — » 

“ The party for assault advanced with alacrity under the heaviest Tba asaault 
fire imaginable from the curtains and five or six bastions, tbe defences 
of which we had not been able to demoHsb. Our men fell rapidly, 
but nothing impeded their approach ; even the hedge was speedily 
passed, and repeated attempts were made to surmount the breach, but 
all in vain,” so daring and determined was the garrison and so diffloult 
of access the point of attack. “Every man who succeeded in reaching 
the summit was instantly thrown back, pierced with wounds, from 
both pikes and musquetry, and no footing could be gained. At 
length a retreat was ordered, and a truly dismal scene of horror suc- 
ceeded ; all our killed, and many of the wounded, being left at the 
foot of the breach, over wbioh tiie enemy immediately sprung, and 
pursued tbe rear, while others pierced the bodies both of the dying 
and the dead. The immediate defence of the broach was with pikes The defence, 
from eighteen to twenty feet long, beyond which a body of men from 
an elevated spot kept up a constant fire, while others in the bastions 
took the assailants in flank. In the confusion of the moment a 
howitzer was left near the breach, which was afterwords rescued 
by six officers, and about fifty sepoys, under a fire, which killed one 
of the officers and several of the men and wounded two other officers 
and five or six men. Of the enemy's loss we had no account. 

No sooner had we gained a safe distanoo from the fort, than the- 
line was foriaed, and encamping ground marked, the nearest part 
being at a distance of 1,500 yards from tbe walls. We had a high 
ridge in the centre of the line running parallel to the fort, and our 
ammunition and stores were placed in the rear, out of sight of the 
enemy. Our piokquets wore posted on the bonk from whence we first 
attempted to breach, and it was completely dark before we could get 
under cover. As all had alike partaken in the dangors and disoom- 
fi.tuxe of the day, a dead silence reigned throughout our line, the only 
tribute we could Ihen pay to the memory of oiu- departed brethren ; 
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CiiAP. VIII. and iho enemy so far rospeetod our grief, as to allow us its unmolested 
indiJgence. , <■ 

‘‘ Our total failm’e this day was perfeotly inexplicable, and how the 
breach was defended appeared almost miraculous; for none of the 
actual defenders ever showed themselves above the broken parapet, 
and certainly that was entirely desti-oyed, and a practicable passage 
apparently made to the terreplein of the bastion long previous to our 
attack. Yet here a grove of pikes alone presented itself to our 
Bravery of view ; and the enemy appearing in every other part of the works, 
tho enemy, exposing themselves without the smallest reservation, were constantly 
shot by our men, who were covering tho storm, and as constantly 
replaced by others ; whilst they kept up a most unnatural yeU the 
whole time, from upwards of five thousand voices, which only oeasod’ 
with our retreat. Of one hundred and twenty Europeans on the 
storming parity, only forty-six escaped unluu't ; and including officers 
and artillory, one hundred and six were killed and wounded of the 
whole force. I should mention that a body of one thousand Ettia- 
puram Poligars, heriditary enemies of the Psnjnlamkuriohi race, had 
AidofEttaU joined US on the march, having a company of sepoys, and Captain 
ysputam, Charles Trottor attached to them. These brave and faithful allies 
made some imsuccesaful attempts at an escalade on the other side of 
the fort, wliilst we were on the west face, but were repulsed with 
considerable loss, though we had no official returns of their casual- 
ties.” 

It was evident that Major Macaulay’s means were quite inade- 
quate to his object, the guns were quite useless as battering pieces, 
and a repetition of the attack was not to he thought of. 

Moreexten “ The Government was now awakened to tho whole severity of the 
Biv« pro- service. A great native force was ordered from different stations of the 
parations. (jamatic, an European corps, H.M. 77th, was called round from tho 
Malabar Coast, a corps of cavalry was put in motion, and a powerful 
train of ai'tiUery despatched from Trichinopoly, the command of the 
service being transferred to an officer of higher rank. This was 
Colonel Peter Agnew, a peraon of great military experience, and well 
known as the Adjutant-General of the Army for many years." 
HolpoWained The CoUeotor of Tinnevelly at this time applied to, and obtained 
from Ceylon, from, the Government of Ceylon a detachment of troops to help 
forward the operations ogamst Panjalomkurichi. This he did 
without authority, and his action in the matter called forth a 
decided expression of disapproval from the Madras Government. 

" It was tho best part of two months,” Hughes says, "before this new 
formation of the force could assemble at the scone of action, and in 
the interval little more was in the power of Macaulay than to restrict 
as much as practicable the range of the enemy, for which purpose ho 
kept his station on a small ridgo, a mile or two to tho westward of 
the fort. Their night annoyances on mm position and slriTmiahaa with 
our for^ng parties in the day were very frequent, and they seemed 
to have taken up the notion that tho muskets of our sepoys were of 
little security against their spears during tho fall of rain.” 
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1 quote here from Welbh an acooSnt uf the inuidenl to which Cit.ip. VIII. 
Ilughes hriofly re^er?. ' 

" On the 22nct a hea^y thunder storm, aff ompanied by wind and 
rain, siiddanly a.'-sailed us ; and as such a time was the most favour- * 

abln in which to o^jpose pikes to firearms, we began to fall in ; when 
in a twinkling the thunder s\.as succoedod by the Hash and sound of 
Our G-pouuder on the most distant ontpost, and a atrimg party dashed 
towards it immediately. This consistfsl of a rorapauy of sopoy.s, with 
a party of artillery, and one gun on the bund of a lui-gn tank, five or 
six hundred yards to the southward of tlio fort, and one Ihousnud two 
hundred from our nearest post. Lieutenant H. Bey (noon being tho 
.time of rc'iuoving all our outimts) observing an unusual colloetiou of 
elouds, and sagaeifjusly auguring therefrom the probability of a 
storm, being sonior offieoi*, had vory semsibly t.iken upon himself to 
detain the other company. Tho squall approached, beating in their 
faces, and was immediately followed by one thousand i)ikcmc!ii. Our 
poor fellows, assailud by two suoh enemies at onoo, strove to give a 
fire, but hardly a rausquet would go off ; and the gun, after being 
disoharged ouee only, wn.s in "the enomy’.s possession. Tho Poligars, 
more intent on seizing the ordnance than on injui-ing its defenders, 
wounded only eight men of the party, and were pushing off with their 
prize, as fast as tbe wet cotton groimd would poraiit, when our xein- 
foreements appearing, Lieutenants Dey and Closon rushed back, 
accompanied by many of their men, and wo succeeded in rescuing our 
cannott from the hands of the Philistines, although many himclreds 
more rushed out of the fort to thnr assLtanoe j and, as tho rain ceased, 
they poured out multitudes with firearms, who being confronted ns 
readily by similar parties from our camp, a general action eusued, 
whieh, I may well s.sy, ended in smoke j both paities making much 
noise, and neither doing much execution. After about an hour’s 
fighting, asif svith oao ae-ord, the firing ceased; both parties retired 
to uouut their easualtie.s, of which the most serious tally must have 
been bull caitridgcs.” 


The b’lSAr. Av-vri.t. 

The expected eoips all ennu* up by the luiddle of May and 
Colonel Agnew a't-umed the command on tlio ^Ist. 

“From his arrival to the 2Ith thoi-o was the gri'utest activity in 
nmking a breaidi, tiiid it was so tborougUly etfeptoil by that day that 
to all appoaranco it admitted of running nji with tho utmo'»t facility. 
Tho enemy, however, had thrown a very wide abatis of iu>w felled 
thorn trees all along tho approaches on every side, and this octMsionnd 
some short interruption. On the morning of the 23rd of May, at sun- 
rise, wa opened two butteries at onoo on tho south-we.stern bastion of 
tho fort, while the grand battery favoured them si ith salvos, which 
Soon demolished the southern, faces and salient angle of the bastion. 
By noon the storming party was ready to advance, but our old com- 
mandant took Colonel Agnew aside, and, backed by another old friend, 
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persuaded liim to delay the afisault until the next day, naaoh against, 
what appeared to him, his better judgment. The firing was therefore 
kept up all night to prevent the enemy from repairing the breach. 
The next morning the guns were all turned to demolish the defences 
and cut off the breached bastion, which being completely effected, at 
one o’clock P.M., having run the tower gnus half way down to the 
fort, the storming party was ordered to advance. 

" ITotwithstanding the strength of the storming party, with the whole 
force ready to bgok them, the defenders shrunk not from their duty, 
but received our bravo follows with renewed vigour, and the breach 
was so stoutly defended, that although the hedge was passed in a few 
minutes, it was nearly half an hoiu' before a man of ours could stand 
upon the summit, while bodies of tho enemy, not only fired on our ' 
storming party from tho broken bastions on both flanks, but others 
sallied round and attacked them in the space within the hedge. At 
length, after a struggle of fifteen minutes in this position, the whole of 
tho enemy in the breach being killed by band grenades, and heavy 
shot thrown over among them, our grenadiers suooeeded in mounting 
the breach, and the resistance afterwards was of no avail, although 
one body of pikemen charged our grenadiers in the body of the 
place and killed three of them.” 

Mr. Hughes says : — 

‘ ' Arrived at the top of the breach, it was by no means easy to descend. 
Here the garrison had excavated tho bastion or ground all around so 
deeply as not to be easily grappled with, and, it is said, had carried the 
excavation so cleverly under the brink of the breach as to be able to 
strike with their spears, in comparative safety, those who leant forward 
to firo on the defenders below. Those were a good deal cheeked, it 
was imagined, by hand grenades, but I bdiewethe place was at last 
carried by entrance at the flanks, which, however, had been strongly 
palisaded, and moist earth was in constant supply to repair the damage 
to the walls on each side of the bieaifli. 

“ A general panic now seized the enemy, and they fled from their 
assailants os fast as possible; but no sooner hod they got dear of the 
fort, than they formed into two solid columns, and thus retreated, beset 
but not dismayed ; but our cavalry attacked them in flank and rear, 
and succeeded in cutting oil: six hundred. The remainder, however, 
made guud their retreat, and a column of about two thousand 
ultimately escaped. Four hundred and SSty dead bodies of the enemy 
were also found in tho fort, those killed on former occasions having 
been di8X)osed of outside to the eastward.” 

Mr. Hughes says ; — 

"The whole of the surviving Poligar body retired from tho fort 
with tho most imposing regulaiity, imarmad persons and the women 
ropairing to tho oentro, and the armed mon closely ranging on each 
side. The cavalry, however, made dreadful havoc on this body, which 
was soon broken and dispersed. Our loss on this day was Lieutenant 
Oilchrist of the 74th, Lieutenants Spalding and Oampholl of the 77th, 
and T.ieufrnant Fra^ipr of the tth, killed ; TjientPnarit" M'nean, Sfotch 
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Brigade, Captain Whitley of the hfalayepLieutenant Valentine Blacker Ohap. YIU. 
of the 1st Cavalry, "Lieutenant CampheU of the T-lth, and Lieutenant 
Birch of the 4th, wounded. Lieutenant Blacker was piked in two or 
three places ; hut emulating James Grant, who was always the foremost 
in danger, ho would not desist, until our trumpets had sounded the 
recall. Europeans killed nineteen, and wounded seventy-six ; natives 
killed twenty-four and wounded ninety-six, making a total, including 
officers, of tw'o hundred and twenty-three. 

" To us, who hadsuifecod so severely in out unaucoossful assault a The mtsrior 
sight of the interior of this ahominahle place was most acceptable, the 
more so, as this was the first time it had ever hoen taken by storm, 
though frequently attempted. Nothing could equal the surprise and 
disgust which filled our niinds at hcholding the wretched holes under 
ground in which a body of throe thousand men, and for some time 
their families also, had so long contrived to exist. No language can 
paint the horrors of tho picture. To shelter themselves from shot and 
sheila they had dug these holes in every part of the fort, and though 
some might occasionally bo out to the eastward, yet the place must 
always have been excessively crowded. The north-west bastion, our 
old breach, attracted our particular attention ; and a description of it 
win therefore serve for every other in this fort. It was about fifteen 
feet high on the outside, and nearly square : liie face we breached was 
thirty feat long, and a parapet of about three feet thick at the summit 
gradually increased sloping down into the centre, which was barely 
sufficient to contain about forty men, the passage in the gsrge, being 
only wide enough to admit two at a time. The depth in the centre, 
being originally on a level with the interior, was increased as the top 
mouldered down, so as to leave the defenders entirely dieltered from 
everj thing but the shells and shot, which we had latterly used, more 
by accident than design. These were of oourse thrown over from the Description 
outside, and nothing else could have secured us the victory, since every 
man in the last broach was killed, and the passage blocWl up before 
otjr grenadiers obtained a footing above. Their long pikes, used in 
such a sheltered spot, rau.st bo most p4iwerfully eflEective. No wonder, 
then, that every man who got to tho top was instantly pierced and 
thrown down again. He could never get at his enemy, and, indeed, 
could scarcely tell from whence tho blow was inflicted. The system 
of defence adopted by thc-.e savagOH would have done credit to any 
Engineer, Nothing ct »vld surpnae it but thoir unwearied perseverance. 

Had the bastions been solid, or th«iir defensive weapons only musquots 
and bayonets, wo shftuld not have had the mortification to be before it 
for two months ; and had our cavah’y been more efficient, we ehould 
not have had a contimuince of this warfare for six months longer. 
l*ho fugitive phalanx, making good its retreat to Sherewele, was 
there joined by twenty thousand men of the Murdoos.” 

‘Whore Sherewele was and who the Murdoos were will appear 
in the sequel. 

“ The toee companies of the 9th, under Captain Hazard, being Destruotum 
left with the Pioneers to destroy the fort, a work by no means to be 
envied, on the 2.5th of May, a company of the 1 6th under Captain 
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Chap. VIII. M’Donnell, -^ras sent ten mites off to gamson Tuticorin, wHcli the 
~r- onemy had ahandoncd.” 

Eeminiscenceb of the Dumb Beotheb. 

“ I have already,” saya Gteneral Welah, “ made mention, but I can- 
not dose this account of horrors, -without a few words, in memory of 
one of the most extraordinary mortals I ever knew ; a near relation of 
Kattaboma Nayaka, who was both deaf and dumb, was well known 
by the English' under the appellation of dumby or the dumb brother ; 
by the Mussulmans, as Mookah, and by the Hindus as tJmai-— all 
having the like signification. He was a tall, slender lad, of a very 
sickly appearance, yet possessing that energy of mind, which, iir 
troubled times, always gains pre-eminence ; whilst in his case, the 
very defect wliioh would havo impeded another proved a powerful 
Veneration in anxilimy in the minds of ignorant and superstitious idolaters. The 
■which the tJmai was adored j his slightest sign was an oracle, and every man 
w^hold?* ^ execute whatever he commanded. No council assembled at 

which he did not preside ; no daring adventure was undertt&en which 
he did not lead. His method of representing the English was 
extremely simple ; he collected a few little pieces of sti-aw, arranged 
them on the palm of his loft hand to represent the English force; then 
-with other signs, for the time, &c., he drew the other hand across and 
swept them off, with a whming sound from his mouth, which was the 
signal for attach; and ho was generally the foremost in executing 
those plana for our annihilation. Whatever undisciplined valour 
could effect was sure to he achieved wherever he appeared ; though 
poor Hmai was at last doomed to grace a gallows. Ho had oscap^, 
ae it were, hy miracle, in every previous engagement. 

“ On the 24th of May when the fort was tvrouohed from them, and 
tlie whole were retreating, pursued by our cavalry, poor Hmai fell, 
covered with wounds, near a small village, about three miles from 
Panjalamkuriohi. As soon as our troops had returned fi-om the pur- 
suit, Colonel Agnew instantly ordered the Ettiapureans to follow them 
till night, offoring rewards for any men of consequence, dead or alive. 
Our ahies, consequently, set out with great glee, somewhat late in tho 
evening ; and in the meantime an appearance of quiet induced some 
women of the -village to proooed to the field of carnage, in the hope of 
finding some of the sufferers capable of receiving sucemu". Amongst 
Ileudisoover* the heaps of slain they discovered the son of one of the party still 
tho*wouadtA after weeping over him they began to raise him up, 

when exerting his little remmning strength, he exclaimed, ‘ 0 ! mother, 
let mo die, but try to save the life of Swamy, who lies wounded near 
me.’ The word he used fully justifies my assertion of tlieir adora- 
tion, as its literal meaning is a deity. The woman, animated hy the 
same feelings, immediately obeyed her dying son, and speedily found 
tlmai weltering in his blood, hut still alive ; and these extraordinary 
matrons immediately lifted and carried him to the mother’s house, 
where they were busily employed stanching his wounds, whenthby 
were alarmwl by a sudden shout from the Ettiapureans in ivursuit. 
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Tlicro is notliing like the ingenuity of S-oraon at suck a crieie. They Ciup. VITI 
oouceived a i>lau ih* on instant, which not only proved successful but 
most probably saved the lives of several others. They covered the ment. 
body over with a cloth, and set up a shriek of lamentation peculiar to 
the oircnmstancos. Tho Ettiapuroans, on their arrival, demanded the 
cause, and, being informed that a poor lad had ju-ot expired of the 
flinall-pox, fled out of tho village, without oven toning to look behind 
them. How ho was afterwards preserved I could never learn ; but 
certainly ho was present, and us active as usual on the 7th and lOtli of 
June j and was taken alive at tho conclusion of the eanipaign and 
hanged along with his gallant and ill-fated relation on tho tower wo 
liad erected in tho plain before Panjfilamkurichi, now tho only 
taonuniont of that oneo dreaded fortress, if we except tho burying- 
grouud of six or aovon hundred of our slaughtorod eomrades, in its 
vicinity." 

The following are the records on the tomb stones of the officers 
who fell in the various assaults on Ptojalamkurichi : — 

At Ottapiilaram otiS mile from Panjalamkurichi. 

" In memory of Lieutenants Douglas, Dormieux, Collins, and Blake, 
and Gunner Finny, who fell in the attack of PsnjSlamkurichi, 6th 
September 1799.” 

In the Cemetery at Pifyalam'kunchi. 

“ Sacred to the memory of Captain John Campbell, Lieutenants 
A. Campbell, D. Gilchrist, and P. Shank, of H.M. 74th Eegiment. 
Lieutenants J. Spalding and A. Camphell, H.M. 77th Eegiment. 
Lieutenant M. Egan, 1st Battalion 3rd Eegiment N.I. Lieutenant. s 
W. Fraser and K. MangnaU, 1st Battalion 4th Regiment N.I., and 
Lieutenant 0. Torriano, lot Battalion 9th Eegiment N.I., who hravely 
feU OP died of wounds received in the assaults on the fort of Panja- 
lamkurichi. tho Slst March and 24th May 1801." 

Aim 

“ Here lie the remains of Dougold W. Gilchrist, Lieutenant of Ilis 
Majesty’s r4th Eegiment. This gallant youth, who had not attained 
his one and twentieth year, was killed on tho 24th May 1801, in tho 
broach of the fort of Panjalarnkuriohi iu the moment of victory. 

By his death His Majesty’s Service lost an offioor of gi’eat onterpriso 
and valour, and society a beloved ajul valued member." 

The PiNjAiAMKCBiciH Eric. 

Tlie events of the last siege form tho subject of a native poem, 
ciilM, from the style of versifloation employed, the Panjftlam- 
kurichi Sindhu. The author was one Namasivayam. I have 
already mentioned that I consider Indian poetical compositions the 
least trustworthy of all the sonrew of histovioalinforrantion mpert- 
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Okap. VIII. ing India in our possession,* The poem referndto fonns a striking 
iUuatration of the’aocmracy of this estimate. If relates events that 
took place mthin the memory of the writer, and it is still sung and 
oooasionally acted in the presence of people, every one of whom has 
from tradition a tolerably correct general idea of the facts, especi- 
ally the great fact of the final capture and demolition of Panja- 
lamkuriohi, yet we find every event falsified in the most unblush- 
ing manner. Mr. Kearns gives the substance of each Sindhu or 
canto of the poem. It will be sufficient to quote here the sub- 
stance of the last : — 


ViCT-'ORY Canto. 

One Vellai Marudu, a Maravan, now arrived to assist the chief. 
Things were very bad. The chief was in great fear, he saw no 
way out of his fort or his difficuhies. This Telloi Marudu, how- 
ever, volunteered to attack the British army, as it then was in 
position, and this he insisted upon doing alone. Aecordingly 
(contrary to fact and even beyond fiction) he sallied out, attacked 
the British, out up the cavalry, routed the infantry, and captured 
the battery of 100,000 guns. The disordered remnant of the 
British fled to Palamootta and the Poligor was left to reign ever 
after in happiness and splendour ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

C<3NCLU.SION OF THE I'OLiaAR WAR. 
CESSION OF THE ('.VENATIO TO THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


Transfer of the "War to Sivagangai. 

We now reach the olosing seonos of the Poligar war and the Ckai-tcr IX. 
termination of Kattaboma Nayaka’s career, as well as of 
history of ranjalamkwrichi. The fort which had so long defied retainers of 
all the efforts of the Government troops had at length been taken gyu^'t^iarge. 
and the J?oligar and his surviving adherents had fled ; hut so long 
as such formidable foes were at largo there was no prospect of 
peace being restored. Mr. Lushington estimated the number of 
armed men still openly or secretly maintained by the various 
Foligars at 22,000, all ready at a moment’s notice to follow their 
masters on any expedition. General Welsh’s opinion was that an "Welah’s 
organized force of 20,000 Panjalamkurichi men have been 

irresistible, and we have seen that a considerable body of those 
very men, including the Poligar himself and his dumb brother, had 
escaped on the capture of the fort and fled northwards to Sivagan- 
gai. They were received by the usurping Poligar of Sivagangai 
with open arms. The inoidents that follow belong, it might he 
said, rather to the history of Madura than to that of Tinnevelly, 
but it would be impossible to do justice to this portion of the 
history of Tinnevelly without following the war into the Sivagan- 
gai country. Besides which, both Sivagangai and Biimnad at that 
time were included Avith Tinnevelly in Mr. Lusliington’s jurisdic- 
tion, as Collector of Southern Poligar Poshoush. 

On May 28th, five days after the capture of Pftnjalamkuriohi, Fort of 
the whole force encamped at Nilgaldpuram, from whence a detach- Famudi. 
nient was sent to relievo Oomeri (Kamnri, properly Kamudi ; in 
the Ordnance Map Kaumoory), a small but well built stone fort 
belonging to Rtlmnad, which the rebels were besieging. This 
being accomplished, a force was left there to keep the rebels in 
check in that neighbourhood. 

On the 2nd Juno the force arrived at Timpfivanam, a town in Eamnad. 
the Sivagangai country, where the enemy first made his appear- 
ance, from which time till the llth July, whilst the troops were 
marohing towanls Baninfid, they were continually exposed to 
attacks. Tho country Avas then very jungly and diffioidt to 

27 
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Cha ptbh IX. traverse. On the way there ware two places where it was with much 
difficulty that they' suGoeoded in forcing their Svay through the 
enemy, and where they suffered considerable loss, in ch i di ng many 
'Coloijd Europeans. At Eamnad Colonel Agnew had the benefit of much 

“ communication with Colonel Martins (said to have been a Euro- 

pean Portuguese), who had in bis earlier days seen much Poligar 
service. It was here found that Caliai- oovil (Kalaiyarkovil), a 
fortified pagoda to which it was expected that the Murdoos woffid 
retire, was naturally so strong and hod been placed in such a state 
of defence that it appeared likely that there would be a renewal of 
the scenes of Panjalarnkurichi. It was found also tliat the eastern 
approaches to this place were of so much greater extent and so much ' 
more difficult of aooes.s than the western that it was necessary to 
abandon the idea of endeavouring to take the place from the east. 
Colonel" Accordingly the forces marched to the north-west, to Tirakaejaiyar 
Inuea’s forcf. near TirupattOr, where they were joined by another force from 
Dindigul under Colonel James Innes (whom Mr. HugJ^es 
Colonel James), which had recently been employed in putting down 
the VirQpakshi Poligar and his adherents. After this junction 
the whole force, now at least 7,000 strong, moved forward to the 
attack of “ Sherewelo” which lay to the east. 


The two 

Uamva 

States. 


Ome's 

ITellicotah. 


The '* Murdoos” and “ Sherewele.” 

Sivagangai was originally a portion of the great Eamnad palai- 
yam or zamindori. The ruling race being Moravas, and the 
Morava caste being predominant, ROmnad was commonly called by 
the early Europeans the Marawa country, and when a division took 
place between Eamnad and Sivagangai, and Sivagangai became 
independent, the two districts used to be called by Europeans the 
two Marttwas, and severally the Greater Marawa and the Little 
Marawa. The word was often also written Marawar. The separation 
appears to have been effected in the early part of last oentuiy, a 
sasanaheing in existence, dated in 1733, in which Sgshavarna Dgva, 
the founder of the separate dynasty of Sivagangai, then living, 
was represented os an independent sovereign. The partition was 
a peaceable one, two-fifths of the territory being made over to 
Sivagangai, whilst thToo-fifths remained with E-lmukd. Bsva is 
the caste title of the Maravas, hut the chief of Eamnad preferred 
to he called by his speoial hereditary title of Sstupati, Lord 
of Eama’s Bridge. The fauuly title of the Sivagangai Poligar 
was Udaiya DSva, hut he was often also called Naiukottai Dava, 
not in. consequence of there being four forts in his dominions, hut 
because his ancestral village was called by this singular name 
NftlukeUai, the four forts. This is the title which Orme writes as 
Nelliootah, a name which might easily he confounded with Nila- 
kotlai, the name of a totally different pftlaiyam in the Madura 
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District. The following extracts froJh Colonel Pullarton’s paper Chaptbr IX. 
mil show how reidy Sivagangai had alway.s been under all its 
masters to resist the authority of the English Govemmont : — 

“ The territory of Siiovigunga (Sivug.angai) or the Little Marawar, Doacrlptionof 
stretches from the sea-eoBAt on the east to the Districts of Mollore Sivagangai. 
(MQliIr) and Mudura on the west, and fronx the country of Tondimau 
and the Nattain Oolliories upon the north, to the territories of the 
Groat Marawar on the south, containing about fifty miles in length 
and forty miles in breadth. The soil, in general, is unfriendly to the 
growtli of com, though not quite dostitiito of running streams or 
artificial resoiwoirs, but the country is overgrown with thorns and 
bushes. Thf' woods of f'alic(jil (KriluiyOrkovil), nearly forty miles in 
otreumferonee, are Boeurod with barriers and othor dofenoes around 
the fort of KaluiyarkOvil, which is situated in the centre of the 
thickets, and eonaidored as a refuge from exaction or invasion. These 
woods and tho aurroiuiding country abound with sheep and cattle ; the 
inhabitants are numerous, and can bring twelve thousand fighting 
men into the field, armed with swurds, pita-s, spears, and fire-locks. 

Though less barbarous than the Collieries, their neighboura, yet arts The people oi 
and industry have made little progress among them. The country is sivagangai. 
capable of great improvement, but at present hardly yields more than 
five lakhs of rupees to the Eajah, who pays 1, '15,000 rupees to the 
Nawab of Aroot. The Eajah is of the Taver (DSvar) family, and a 
descendant of the sovereigns of the Great Marawar, from which Siva- 
gangai was separated at no very distant period. At the reduction of 
this territory, in 1773, by General Joseph Smith, the Rsjith having 
been killed, his widow, then with child, and some of the leading 
people of the country, escaped to the Mysore dominions, and there 
lived under the protection of Hyder All, until the commencement of 
the late war. During that period the country was managed by a 
renter, and in quiet times the people acknowledged themselves to be 
tributaries of theNawab Muhammed Ali; but while their woods and 
barriers are sufToreil to remain, their disaffection may be dreaded on 
tho first prospect of their profiting by disturbance.” 

It may here be added thatltiranad was reduced by General TJsurpation in 
Joseph .Smith in the samo year (1778), from which time till tho Sivagangai. 
final cession of the whole country to tho English lUmnild was 
oeonpied by the troops of tho Xuwftb. In 1788, when Colonel 
Euliarton marched against Siviigiuigui, tho government of the 
country had passed from tho hanis of the ancient family into tho 
hands of usurpers. On tho death of tho chief in 1773 his ministers 
fledtollyder Ali for protection, and afterwards, on his invasion of 
the Oaraatie, rotumed with him, governing the countiy under his 
authority, and ravaging the territories of tho Company and the 
Nawab. They had been move than oneo in arms against the 
Nawab, and had as often successfully bought their pardon. 

Colonel Fullarton says : — 

“With the remaining troops we inarched on the 4th August to ^ 

Sivagangai, a^out twenty miles east; from thenoe the two Muideens Kv^angai, 
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Chapter K. (Mui-doos), who mle the LittlS Marawar, fled proeiijitatoly with their 
— ^ young Eajah to the woods of KaMyarkovil, aud collocted there a 

force to the amount of 10,000 men, nor could they bo preyailed on to 
return to their habitations and trust to any assurances. Besides the 
immediate discharge of their arreai'e of tribute, I demanded from their 
deputies 90,000 rupees in compensation to the Company for the 
ravages they had committed, and concluded with doolaring that if 
these conditions were not fulfilled, I should attack their woods, storm 
their fort, and drive them from the country. Notwithstanding the 
procrastinating spmt of Gentoos (Hindus), they paid nearly 40,000 
rupees, and gave security for their remaining debt. I felt a cordial 
satisfaction in contrasting the lenity and despatch of this transaction 
(for it was concluded in four days) with the ciroum.stanoes of the 
expedition in 1773 against this very x)lace. On that occasion the 
H ijah, trusting to the woods and barriers that surrounded the fort of 
Oaliooil, and expecting to conoliido tlie husiness by negotiation. 
Death of the conceived himself in security, when tho plaoo was surprised, aud he 
chief. killed in the attack. I rejoiced to mitigate the vigorous treatment 

which tho delinquency of tho successor, or rather of his fiHuisters, 
merited, iu consideration of the severities which the predecessor had 


Colonel 
Gta wart’s 
expedition. 


experienced.” 

The Murdoo’s suhmissiveness did not last long, for again in 
1789 it was found necessary to send an expedition against him 
to reduce liim to some degree of submission to the Nawab’s 
Government. This expedition was commanded hy Colonel 
Stewart, who took KalaiyJU:k6vil, the Murdoo’s citadel, after a 
resolute resistance. He met most resistance, it appears, on the 
western side, whereas it was on the southern side that the force of 


1801 met with most difficulty. 


The Murdoos. 

The " Murdoo.s,” the rulers of Sivagangai at that time, were two 
brothers, Vellai Marudu, commonly called Periya Marudu, and 
Ohinna Marudu. They belonged neither to the family of the 
ancient Poligars nor to their division of the caste, but were re- 
tainers of the family. Parivaros is tho Tamil term for such — ^belong- 
ing to a lower division of the oasto. The title peculiar to this class 
is Ssrvaikara, and they are bound to do service to their Poligar 
masters. Hence in all English letters and narratives pertaining to 
that time they are called “ Sherogars,” that is, Servaikftras, never 
Bevas or Poligars. 

Origin o! the Marudu, or Murdoo as H was written by the English, was thoir 
wit! iktudu. fajjiiiy a personal name. Marudu is the name of a tree, 

the Tcrminalia alnfa. How then did the name of a tree become a 
family title? At the temple of NainS.rkovil, in the Ramnad 
Zamindari, l^iva is supposed to have appeared in the shape of 
a lingam at the foot of a Marudu tree. Hence, as worshipped in 
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that place, he is palled Manid’appa MaradeSvam. This being Chapm n IX. 

the family divinity of the Siruvayal people, each df them, in honour 

of their divinity, took the title of Manidu. Servaikaran was the 

casto title, Marudii the family name. Both the chiefs wore called 

Marudu, with tliis distinction only, that one was Periyn, the older, 

and the other Cliinna, the younger. Periya Marudu was the nominal 

ruler of tlie country. It is he that is meant when the Kherogar or 

the Afarudn is luontioned, hut the real rtxler was Ohinna hlarudu. The two 

Tlie elder hnjtlier devoted himself wholly to field sports and left 

the adminisi ration of affairs in his younger hrotlior’-s hands. I 

eanuot refrain from availing myself hero of General Welsh's 

Tirann doserLption of the two brothor-s. It will ho soon that though 

he know and approeiatod their kindness, ho knew nothing of their 

family history : — 

" Of the two brothers, so frequently mentioned in this narrative, Vpllai 
the elder brother was railed Wella or Velli Mimloo, but ho had 
nothing to^lo with the uiaTingement of the country. He was a great 
sportsman, and gave up his whole time to hunting and shooting. 

Being a man of uncommon stature and eteength, his chief delight was 
to encounter the monsters of the woods ; and it was even said, that he 
coidd bend a common Arcot rupee with his fingers. IJnenoumbered 
with the cares or trappings of government, he led a sort of wan- 
dering life ; and occasionally visited his European neigUboura at 
Tanj'oro, Trichinopoly, and Madura, by whom he was much esteemed. 

If any one wanted game, a message sent to Yelli Murdoo was sure to 
piorivre it; or if he wished to partake in the sports of the field, YeUi 
Murdoo was the mru to conduct him to the spot, and to insure hie 
sueress, as well as to watch over his safety. Did a royal tiger appear, 
while his guest was surrounded by hardy and powerful pikemen, Yelli 
Murdoo was the first to meet the monster and desixatch him. The minor 
game was, however, politely decoyed, or driven in front of his European 
friend, who might tints, with loss danger, kill hogs, elks, deer, pea- 
fowl, &c., in ahundunco. From this Oriental Nimrod I had received 
many marks of afttuifion and kindness when stationed at Madura in 
the year 179.5, and then one of the youngest siibaltents in the place, a 
pretty certain proof of his disinterestedness. 

“ The C'hcena (Oliiunit) Mtirdoo was ostensible sovereign of an ctiinna 
evtensivo and fertile cimntry, and his general residence was at Shere- Muiudu. 
wBlo (Siruvayal). Though of a dark complexion, he w as a portly, hund- 
Bome, and affable man, of the kindest mannem, and moat easy aceeSH ; 
and though riding over a jteople to whom his very nod was a law, he 
lived in an open palaco, without a single guard ; indeed, u hen I visited 
•him in February 179.i, every man who chose tocomo in had free 
ingress and egress, while every voice called down the blessing of the 
Almighty upon the father of Ids people. From a merely casual visit, 
when pas'iing through his country, ho became my friend, and during 
my continuanee at Madura, never failed to send me presents of fine 
rice and fruit ; particularlj a large rough-skinned orangn, remarkably 
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CjtATTSB IX. sweet, wliiob I Lave never met witL in sucL perfection in any other part ' 
■* — of India. It was he, also, who first taught me to" throw the spear 

and hnrl the Coliery stick, a weapon soai’oely known elsevihere, but in 
a skilful hand capable of being thrown to a certainty to any distanoo 
JEndofthe within one hundred yards. Yet this very man I was afterwards 
Maiudus. destined by the fortune of war to ebase like a wild beast ; to see 
badly wounded, and captured by common peons ; then lingering with 
a fractured thigh in prison ; and lastly, to behold him, with his gallant 
brother, and no less gallant eon, surrounded hy thoir principal 
adherents, hanging in chains upon a common gibbet !” 

The village of The village to which the Marudus originally belonged was not 

the Marudus. giyagangai, hut a smaller place called Biruvayal (little field). This 
is the place which General Welsh calls “ Sherewele ” and Mr. 
Hughes “Shorevail.” After the MamdTis’ elevation to power 
they attempted to turn the name of Siruvayal (little field) into 
Sri-v&H, the sacred enclosure. This may perhaps account for the 
spelling Sherew'ele adopted by General Welsh. General Welsh 
describes it as a handsome, well built village. The collateral heirs 
of the family continued to reside there after the war and are there 
still. They are called the Marudappa Servaikaras. The Marudus 
showed their determination and spirit at the outset of the firm! 
struggle of 1801 by setting their handsome village on fire, to 
prevent its heing made use of hy the hlnglish force. 

Eeaaonsfor It might he asked why the Poligar of Panjalamkuriohi, on the 
tekmg^fcge ^0 Sivagangai. It was the only oonsiderahle 

in Slvagan- piilaiyam to which he could flee. The Tondimau Raj ah had always 
been a fast friend of the English, and had surrendered his elder 
hiother to them two years hefoxe. The Bamnad Satnpati was 
also on the English side. Had it not been indeed for the English 
his territories would have been swallowed up ere then by the 
Marudus. He had also a rival amongst his own relations, one 
Mulappau, whose plots were only kept in check hy the energy 
and vigilance of the English. In addition to this, Eamn&d hod 
long been the head-quarters of the Collector of the South, and 
even after the cession of the coimtry it continued to he under the 
Collector, Mr. Lushington, whoso Head Assistant administered its 
affairs. What, however, aspeoinlly rendered it impossible for the 
Pa.njillamkuriohi Poligar to expect any help or sympathy from 
Blmnad wns the oiroumstanoe that he and his fellow conspirator, 
the Poligar of Nagalitpuxam, hadlong been in the habit of sending 
plundering expeditions into the Bamnad territory. Only two 
years before the brother of the Nagnlilpuram Poligar had been 
hanged for the atrocities he had committed in those expeditions. 
It was out of the question, therefore, that Kattahoma Nsyaka and 
his adherents ahoMd he^e themselves to Riimnad. It was 
natural, on the other hand, that Kattahoma NayakaBhoijld betake 
hiaiself in his emergency to the Marudus, because it was mainly 
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*through tho counsel of the Marudue ftiat he had hceu instigated CitAVTua IX. 
to rebel. Mr. Lusliingtou, as we loam from ’the records, had 
become acquainted with the correapondenco that had taken place ton’s policy? 
between Sivagangai and Panjalarnkuiichi, but ho was obliged to 
refrain from taking any notice of it in his communications with 
the Marudu till Panjaltiiukm‘iehi had been taken. lie wisely 
concluded that it was aufriciont to have one Poligar war on his 
hands at a time. Neither General Welsh nor Mr. Hughes was 
aware of this circumstance ; neither were they aware ’of the special 
reason why the Marudu was so hostile to tho English Government 
and .so ready to share the fortunes of iis enemies. 

' On Mr. Luahington’s taking ohargo of the (Southern Poligar Explanation 
administration he sent for tho Marudu and called upon him to 
produce the documents which proved him to he descended from Manidua. 
Seshavarna, the founder of the family, and to be entitled to hold 
the estate. The Marudu proniised to produce the documents, well 
knowing tjiat it was impo.ssible for him to do so, seeing that no 
such documents existed, as he did not belong to the family at all, 
nor even to the same caste, but was an outsider and a mere 
risurper. This demand of Mr. Lnshington was sufficient to oon- 
vinoe him that danger was in store for Mm. He would probably 
also conclude that no amount of submissireness on his part would 
suffice to avert the danger, and that, therefore, his best policy 
would be to set his back to the wail and fight it out. TMs 
accounts for the eagerness Avith which he espoused the cause of the 
defeated Poligar of PunjalarnkuricM and the resolute courage with 
which he fought lo tlio end. Amongst other devices he wrote a 
letter to the Madras GoA emment against Mr. Lnshington, denonno- 
ing him as the stirror-up of all disturbances, and asking for his 
removal and the appointment of a better Collector in his room. 

After the English force left Rammld, with the intention of 
marching on the Mnrudu’s capital and citadel, he took tlio oppor- 
tunity of sending a ffircc inlo the Ramnad country, which seized 
possession of tho northern Ramnad taluks and beset and threat- 
ened ttrimnatl itself. Mr. Lushiiigton thought it best to leave Sm<illcr forts 
those taluks unrt'liovcd till the termination of tho campaign. 

The fort of Kamudi, gaiTi&oned by an English force, was hardly 
pressed, but held out beyond expectation. Tho fort of TinipattOr, 
which was occupied by a party from Colonel Martinz ’ Ramn.td 
Corps, was seized in grr'at triumph by the Marudus. 

Whilst these affairs AA'ore going on, a naval war, on an exceed- Small naval 
ingly small scale, was being carried on in the Bay of Tondy, or 
Palk Strait. Though the Zamindari of Sivagangai w'os altogethei’ 
inland, it had been agreed by the Sstupati, when the territory 
was partitioned, that a to’sm on the soa-coast should he given to 
SiA’’agnngai, so that it might have an outlet for its commerce. 
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CniFTEtt IX. 


Succnss of 
Master 
Attenilant 
of Pauuilxin 


This was the sea-port to^n of Tonfly (prononnoed Toniii, hut'' 
properly Tund.i)^ df which the Poligar of SivagaUgai was appointed 
lord. The Marudu commissionod a mimher of dhowys, or small 
coasting country vessels, at Tondi to seize all dhoneys found sailing 
in the hay with cargoes of rice. The rice thus seized was sent into 
the interior, to the Sivagangai country, to help to victual the forts 
that were, or were likely to be, beleagured. Thereupon tho Master 
Attendant at Paumhan, by Mr. Lushington’s orders, equipped a 
superior kind' of country vessel as a cutter, armed her, and cruised 
along the coast to suppress this new sort of piracy. He soon 
succeeded in his object, capturing some of the Marudu’s vessels 
and burning others. Another object in view was to prevent tho 
escape of auy of the rebels by sea. 


The Capture of KlLAiYiRKovin. 

I now return to the operations of Colonel Agnew's force against 
the Marudu. The first place attacked was Sherewele, that is 
Siruvayal, the Marudu’s capital, bollod in tho Ordnance Map 
Serravail, situated almost due north of Kslaiyarkovil : — 

Natma of the “ This town had become of some note since the rise of the Manidu’s 
enemy’s fortunes. He made it his constant residence, and it was coniectuxed 
that he might here make some vigorous etand. Hhe march, not more 
than 8 or 9 miles, occupied us all the day, though the main road was 
a very good one j it lay through a strip of coimtry of the general 
breadth of 1,200 or 1,600 yards, shut in on each side by high and 
strong jungle, whilst the intermediate space was everywhere crossed 
or flanked by the hanks of tanka, close palmyra topes, or occasional 
patches of thin and common jungle, aU that the Poligar could covet 
for his desultory wai'fare. The enemy was abundantly armed, and he 
possessed a groat number of the small guns of his own particular 
description. The firing on his part was incessant all the day through, 
and a distant heater might have concluded that we were in desperate 
conflict, hut happily it was all noise and random firing, and did no 
serious harm; our own field-pieces rarely opened but when the Poli- 
gars wore in great crowds in front and on the flanks. Whenevor otir 
parties closed in upon them, they retreated to other points. The 
country to the left, north of our main body, seemed that in which tho 
enemy harboured with moat confidence, and on this aide was stationed 
Major Shophard with his corps as a flanking oolunm. Our equip- 
ments and baggage were an enormous mass, and would have afforded 
much temptation to a more enterprising enemy. At sunset we reached 
onr ground, and found tho large town of Sherovail in general confla- 
gration.” 

people had set fire to their houses with their own hands and 
jungles. The flames, accelerated by a high wind, 
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fipToad ■witli great, (ury, so that the fine oxtensivjj village, with its OnArTEa IX. 
broad and regular streets, and tlie Marudu’s palace fell into the 
hands of the troops without oppoaition. This was on the 30th of 
July. On the following day the army coinmoncod to cut its way 
through the jungle to ICilaiyarkOvil, one of the thickest and most 
impenetrable jungles in the Carnatic. 

“ Colonel Aguow entertained a sanguine belief that the opening for A mud to tje 
the force of an entire new road to Kdlaiyarkovil would bo a far nioro j?*" 
eligible operation than assaulting strong and niunovou4 barriers that 
were known to bo coiiatructed with all the care and ing(>nuity the 
Poligara show in suuh defences, and which at that moment would 
cJbrtainly liavo cost us very dear. The work of opening this road oom- 
monred with oonsidcrablo alacrity, though it indeed proved through- 
out a most laborious undertaking. The line that was to be opened 
was estimated at not loss than 5 or 6 miles from the skirts of the jungle 
opposite the eneamiiment to the pagoda of iCalaiyiirkSvil, and by far 
tho larger part of this was accoiaplishod when sickness spread over oui’ 
camp and flmch yet remained to bo done. The enemy too had now for 
some time learnt to carry on, under secure cover, a very harassing 
resistance to our parties, as they moved up each successive morning, 
exposed in the open space or avenue they had made for themselves, to 
pimsue the work of approach to KilaiySrkovil.” 

General Welsh wrote a journal of each day’s proceedings. The 
following extracts describing the work dono for four days in suc- 
cession in cutting a road through the jungle under fire will give 
a clear idea of the nahire and difficulty of the undertaking. 

“ Awjiut 6th . — Tho detachment accompanying our working party Attack on a 
was commanded by Major Graham, who found a high bank, at the P®®*' 
end of the road out tho day before, had been scooped out and formed 
into a cover for a largo body of the enemy, whore they had thrown 
across three separate hedges, and got four guns to bear from it upon 
the road. This post they defended with great reeolution, and killed 
and wounded many of our men, whoso determined bravery, however, 
nothing could repeal, and their opponents woro at length put to flight. 

Their constant habit of dragging away their dead and wounded upon 
all occasions whore they were not too closely pursued led us to 
suppose thoir loss to have been considerable, as their blood could bo 
traced in every diroolion through the surrounding jungle. Our loss 
was also very great ; but after tho bank was stomved and taken tho 
work proceeded without opposition, and by tho evening we had out 
two hundred and thirty-seven yards. 

“ Angmt lih . — foraging party under Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrym- Another post 
pie obtained a large quantity of straw without opposition. The 
working party under Major M’Lood being hoard firing for upwards 
of on hour, Lieutenant Little was sent out with a detachment to bring 
away the wounded. He returned with the pleasing intelligence, that 
not a man had been seriously hurt, though the bank was again 
defended and again .stormed. It was at length taken in flank, but 
the enemy Buccjjoded in carrying off thoir guns and all their killed 
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OjiAfTEB IX, and wounded. The jungle was so impenetrable that only one pai-ty 

under Lieutenant lOng gained their dank in time ; another, despatched 

in the opposite direction, under Major M’Pherson, did not arrive till 
some time afterwards, or they would have secured the enemy’s guns. 
No further opposition was offered, and the party returned, after having 
cut about three hundred and fffty yards. 

A post taken. "On the 8th the foraging party under Major Sheppard again 
brought in a considerable quantity of straw ; and by the covering poity 
under the command of lieutcnant-Colonel Dnlrymple, the bank was 
found again raised, hedged, and defended, and was again gallantly 
taken in flank. The right party alone, however, under Lieutenant 
Pletohor, put tho enemy to flight ; since the loft division did not arrive 
in time, on account of tho thicknoss of the jnngle. The Poligars, on 
flnding themselves likely to be out-flanked, fired a volley down the 
road, whicli did no damage, and ahscondod. Considering the strength 
of their position, our loss was very small. The pagoda of Kfijaiyar- 
kSvll, to which we were working, was this day distinctly seen by the 
covering party, who returned after cutting fi.ve hundred yards. 

A redouW "On the 9thourworking party was ‘commanded by Major Sheppard, 
ewutod. changed his mode of attack, by opening all the guns, and 

throwing a few shells into the work, by which plan he took possession 
without the loss of a man. In consequence of the very powerful and 
repeated impediments to our speedy advance, which this bank had 
already thrown out, we were to-day ordered to fortify it as a post ; and 
by the evening therefore a tolerable field redoubt for three himdred 
men and three guns was completed and occupied before we came 
away, by a fresh party from the camp under Oolond Innes. It was 
a square of thirty yards, the south face being on the bank towards 
Eillai^kQvil with an enormous tamarind tree of such dimensions that 
we could not cut it down, close to it ; from whence both Sherewele 
(Siruvayal) and Kiilaiyarkovil were clearly visible. 

‘ ‘ This turned out a very irksome and dispiriting warfare, as the hand 
that dealt the blow was rarely seen, and to return it on out part with 
any effect was nest to impossible. Our supplies too, from the extreme 
closeness of the country and the crowds of peons about, beoame very 
precarious, and at last they could be brought up only by the movement 
of whole corps at a time for their protection.” 

A.n entire month was spent in this arduous endeavour to reaoh 
£!fi,laiya.rkQyil by cutting away to it through the jungle. Accord- 
ingly General Welsh says : — 

The attempt "To-day, August 30, it was resolved to quit this place, without 
farlhet prosecuting our attempt to roach Kajaiyffirl^vil from the 
atandonc^. Sherewolc side ; and tiis rejoicing was unanimous, at the prospect of 
leaving a place which had boon the grave of so many of our brave 
comrades. Evau the honour which wo lost, in abandoning the labours 
of a whole month, was forgotten, in viewing tho comparative facility 
which the opposite direotiou. hold out. Our camp had become sickly, 
and many wore suffering from diarrhtna and dysentery; indeed, both 
officers and mon had died of this vile scourge ; while^ even those who 
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‘Continued to enjoy good health, wore heartily sick of a standing camp, Chaptsu IX, 
in a spot where thejonly green that met the eye w^,9 the impenetrable ^ 
forest in which we had been foiled by cowards, of such a persevering 
nature, however, that although beating them every hour, they had 
succeeded so completely to surround us, that wo could neither send a 
letter, nor receivo one, oven from Falauicotta, for a whole month. 

Many attempts had been made to elude their vigilanCe, but I believe Attompts to 
every one failed. I had myself given a friendly Poligar, who, knowing convoy letters, 
tho pooplo and every inch of the country, had voluutt'orod the adven- 
ture, an advance of five pagodas, with one small letter ; and he was 
on delivery to have received a similar sum, equal in tho whole to four 
pounds sterling ; I afterwards learned, tliat though he set out in a 
dark night, ho was discovered and put to death within a few miles 
from our camp. 

“ On the 1st of September, a working party was sent out, with the Tho force 
usual escort, to destroy all our thirty-two days’ handiwork in tho jungle uiovos oif . 
whioh they fully accomplished, by demolishing the redoubts and 
burning all the brushwood in their neighbourhood; and returned 
with the out-guards to camp without opposition.” 

The force now moved off to make a detour by the western and 
northern approaches, which were ascertained to he more open to 
attack. 

This period was marked hy a proceeding that had a most hene- 
floial influence on our affairs. 

“The Collector of the Poligar Peaheush had with great judgment The true heir 
sought out the heir to the poUam, and under the authority of tho proclaimed. 
Government, this personage now received in camp an investiture of 
his country with great ceremony and publicity. He had in his child- 
hood been adopted by tho last representative of tho proper family of 
the pollam, but had been oompelled to forego his expectations, to fly 
for his life and remain in deep obscurity, the Marudu in his early 
days being much too powerful a chief to ^ow him to entertain any 
hope of restoration. His adherents now, however, pressed his claims 
with much zeal, and the Government with very seasonable justico and 
consideration determined on their entire recognition of them, and his 
elevation was hailed by the population in general with tho highest 
satisfaction." 

The person thus olevateil was desorihed hy Mr. Lnshington as 
collateral hoir on tho failure of direct heirs. He did not rest liis 
olaim on his having been adopted in his childhood hy the last 
Poligar. There was a still nearer collateral hoir, who was rejected 
by Mr. Lnshington on account of his having married a daughter 
of Velloi Mamdu and being attached to his cause. The new 
Zamindar was called Pormattoor Odeya Tavor (properly Paura- 
Vallaha-tJ4aiya-Deva of PadamattOr). On his appointment he 
was mode Zamindar, nut Poligar, and in this cose, as has been 
shown elsewhere, tho difference in name denoted a real difference. 

General "Welsh gives an animated account of Uflaiya Leva’s 
institution, ^e effect his appointment produced in drawing 
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Chwter IX. away at onoe from the Marudus many of their followers vindicated ^ 
SucoeSTof thD wisdom of Mr. Lnishington’s policy. It 'was a measure, 
mcaauie. however, which sooner or later he would have carried into effect 
all the same, for he did not wish so high a hereditary dignity as 
that of Zomindar of Sivagangai to remain in the hands of a 
usurper. 

Caxitttro of " Colonel Agnew ahout this time made a night movement with the 
a fortified cavalry and some native details to attack Peramally, which was 
^ surprised and .taken possession of without any material occurrence. 

It was judiciously chosen, and it had been reported that the garnson 
was collecting stores for some ulterior object, and its situation also 
allowed of parties from it much disturbing our oommunioation with 
Triohinopoly, which led to this visit. The post itself consisted of a 
handsome pagoda situated on the hrow uf a hill, fi-om whence ran a 
wall enclosing a small village below. The garrison seeing our move- 
ments to turn their rear, escaped hy a close passage in that direction 
leading to jimgles on the opposite side of the hill. The resistance it 
offered was very feeble.” , 

Weaning of By Peramally (Prawmullay in the Ordnance Map) we are to 
understand PirOmalai, properly Piran-malai, a shrine sacred to 
(Pii'ln) Tishnu. I may mention here that KalaiyOrkovil is a Soiva 
shrine of considerable celebrity. Kalai is the Tamil word for 
a hull, and stands here for Siva’s Vrishabha or soored bull. Siva is 
worshipped there as Kalai-ISvara, 

Attack on the On the Ist of October the whole force advanced upon E[a4aiyar- 
tovil in three divisions, converging on the place from three direc- 
tions. One of these divisions marched the previous night so as to 
endeavoiu to reach Kalaiyarkovil under cover of the darkness by 
the road cut through the jungle. The other divisions met with 
considerable opposition, hut at length succeeded in forcing their 
way to the citadel. The fortunes of the division which started 
the previous night shall he told by Mr. Hughes himself : — 

5SiiccOT.i of “ During the critical period ho (Mr. Hughes) had watchfully fixed 
tkco^ii tbe attention on the state of the road that had been opened by the 
forwtV force from Shorovail. All his intolligance went to corroborate the 
account that tliis point was now left entirely unguarded, the enemy 
seeming to view it as far too remote from our main body to need any 
precaution. The distance indeed was something to ho considered 
by ourselves, but it was certain that the enemy would ho sharply 
employed everywhere, and Colonel Agnew therefore approved of the 
movement of a small column in that dixoction. It was arranged that 
it should proceed in such deep secrecy overnight that even our own 
camp should not ho apprized of its movement, since we had now many 
of the inhabitants ahout us who might play us false, and it was urged, 
as equally desirable, that in its passage forward it should carefully 
avoid every hamlet that no alarm might be g^ven. It met not with 
the emallest impediment, and from the end of the excellent road that 
imd been abandoned a month before as altogether unavailable, paths 
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•were found wliicli hod been traversed iy tbe enemy -wbilst opposing Chaptbu IX. 
our working parties, quite open to the very wnjls of Kalaiyarkovil. 

The suiqtriso and panic by our surlden appearance in this most 
uulooked-for cpiartor, caused an instantaneous abandonment of the 
place, and as rapid an escape of every soul to the contiguous jungle ; 

Colonel Agnew was kept at a stand for a shoit time from the numerous 
obstacles thrown in the way of his attack — there was of course tho 
usual incessant firing and much general uproar — but tho first barrier 
being penetrated at tlio flank, tho flight of tho onemy bucamo general 
through the nuiuoruus narrow imths about, and they had bo’ou apprized, 
it is palpable, of the fall of their stronghold, which must have much 
enfeebled their rosistanco. Every point of dofonco from tho interior one 
• to K'ljaiytirkOvLl was found deserted, and on discovering the pagoda, 
our Commandant had the high satisfucliou of porcoivLug our seutlncls Mooting of 
on tho walls. The meeting indeed was alike hapjjy to every one, 
since hero was an end to this irksome service.” 

" The pagoda of Kalaiyarkovil,” says General "Welsh, “ is a Dpaoriptinnof 
very large and handsome building, surrounded by a strong stono 
wall abdht eighteen feet in height and forming one angle of the 
fort, which was nearly dismantled. The enemy seemed quite 
disheai-tened and bewildered hy onr different attacks at the same 
moment, and hardly a soul appeared during the remainder of the 
day. We found here twenty-one guns, mostly mounted, and a 
great quantity of stores ; there were also many articles of European 
furniture, and amongst them two clocks and several pier-glasses. 

The fort hod been well huilt and was extensive, hut the to'wn, 
covered by a thick hedge only, formed one face of it and contained 
many excellent houses. It had indeed, never been a place of very 
great strength, hut our local information was never such as could 
be relied upon, and no European in the camp knew anything 
about the state of the country. I had, myself, to my shame be it 
mentioned, actually passed through it a few months before, and 
been entertained by Vellai Marudu in his palace at Sherowfile ; 
hut had not then the slightest idea of ever again eutoring it, much 
less as a foe.” 

Events th.vt foi.lowed the Capture of KalaiyarkSvxt,. 

Kalaiyarkovil was taken on tho 1st of October (1801), and from 
that day all resistance in the field was abandoned by the rebels as 
hopeless. General Welsh gives the details of the himt after the 
refugees. 

** Un the 3rd a division under Major Sheppard mai’cbed from camp Adv.wce to 
at Buurise, with orders to proceed, fid Kfilaiyai’kovil, to Mangalam, Mangalnm. 
where it was imderstood wo were to meet a large body of tbe enemy. 

We arrived there, however, without opposition, at half past 2 f.m., 
and formed our camp with the rear to the village and an immense tank 
in our front, on the bimd or bank of which ovu' quarter-guards were 
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Chaptbb IX. postad. THe villagars, on seeing a white flag at our approach, came 
— r~ out to meet us, saying, that Marudu with two thousand men had 

been lately there, but had retreated into the jungle ; and in the 
evening the headmen from nine villages came in to take cowle from 
Major Sheppard. The road from Kalaiyarkovil to this place was 
entirely through jungle, in some parts vary thick, and though hardly 
wide enough for carriages, was in other respects very good when we had 
removed the thorns and milk-hedgea which were occasionally thrown 
across it. Thore was only one bai-rier on the skirt of the jungle, 

' about six furlongs from Mangclam, intended to defend the approach 

fromEamnad, and tliis our Pioneers demolished in about two hours, and 
then returned under an escort to ICiiJaiyarkovil. Colonel Agnew hav- 
ing returned to Madras on the 4th of October, we were again put under ■ 
tlio orders of Major Colin Macaulay, and remained inactive, waiting 
to hoar from him. The headmen of fifty villages came in to-day to 
take cowle, and brought iutelligence that the Marudus had dishauded 
their forces j and, with only two hundred followers, had secreted them- 
selves in the Shangrapoy jungle. This we considered as very good 
news, for wa were not a little weary of such a tedious and unprofitable 
warfare. “What followed afterwards wah, indeed, of little importance, 
the enemy nowhere making head against us ,* parties were sent to hunt 
them down in the different jungles. 

In a few days hoth the Marudus, with their families, Kaftaboma 
Nayaka, DalavSy Pillar, and the Dumb Brother, were all taken, and 
the men all hanged, excepting Dora Swamy, the youngest son of 
Chinna Marudu, and Daiaviy Pillai, who, being of less consequence, 
were transported for life to Prince of Wales’ Island, with seventy of 
their devoted followers ; and thus ended this most harassing warfare, 
in which the expenditure of life had been profuse and the result 
any thing but honourable to the survivors." 


Therobcls 

disbanded. 


Bvecution of 
the principal 


of Ova "WTien General Welsh speaks of the result of the oampaign as 
victory. dishonourable, he speaks from the point of view of a militoiy 
critic, lie meant that the Snglish force gained no hononr by 
the loss of time, life, and treasure it incurred in putting down so 
uncivilized a foe. IVom the point of view of Government, of the 
civil community, and of posterity, the results of the war were 
highly satisfactory. This Poligat war achieved the distinction of 
being the last of its kind. 


The Marudus were hanged on the highest bastion of tbe fort of 
TirupattOr, a town and fort in their own territory already referred 
to. ICaitaboma N&yaka and his dumb brother, the persons chiefly 
responmhle for all this loss of life, were brought back to Pfi-njalom- 
kuJtioH, and there hanged on the mound near the fort which had 
bwn erected for the use of the breaching battery, The mound is 
still visible. Colonel Agnew, leaving a corps in Sivagangoi, 
returned to Palamcotta, and Captain Welsh was detached to com- 
Mm«^«eb6l3 mand Tutioorin, where he superintended the transportation of 
Tatfi unn. seventy of the convicted rebels, including Ohinna Marudu^s younger 
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son, a youth Tjrhom he treated wit?i the greatest kintlnoss con- CiurTER ix. 
sistont with his duty to the State. Strange to* say, eighteen years ~ 
afterwards he mot his former prisoner in Penang. Not only was 
the fort of Panjalamkiirichi pulled down and levelled to the 
ground, hut, to make assuraueo doubly sure and to produce an Fato of 
impression on the popular mind, the site was ploughed over and 
cultivated. It was ordered also that the name of Pftnjalamkuiichi 
should be removed from all maps and accounts. Nottyithstanding 
this it found a place afterwards in the Ordnance’ Map, whore it 
appears as “ Pinjalamkimohi in ruins.” Nothing now remains to 
mark the spot but a few traces of the mound orectod as a broach- 
ing battery, on which the Poligar and his dumb brother were 
hanged, and the enclosure in the neighbourhood containing the 
tombs of the offloers and men who fell in the last two assaidts. 

The remains of those who fell in the first assault are just outside 
Cttapidarom. 

During Colonel Agnew’s .ahaenoe and up to the end of the year 
the CoUaotor, Mr. Lushington, had been strennously exerting 
himself in hunting down those rebels that were still at large, 
apprehending their friends and sympathisers, and restoring to 
Sivagangai and Eamnad, as well as to Tinnevelly, a feeling of 
protection and security. 

The principal rebel then captured was Sivattaiya Nayaka, who Capture of 
was regarded by many as the real author of the rebellion, though 
he had always managed to escape conviction. An amnesty was 
proclaimed, on the Government passing from the Nawah to the 
Dast India Company, from which, however, two persons were 
excepted. One of these exceptions was Sivattaiya Nayaka, who 
was captured near Srlvilliputtur and brought by a strong military 
esoort to the fort of Palamcotta. Another person exceptod from 
the amnesty, also captured, was the Mfippan of KulasSkharapatta- 
^am. Another was one Dalavay Pillai, who led the authorities 
a long chase, hut was at last caught. The Maravas of NangunPri Tho Mara-va* 
gave him an asylum, and got up a little rebellion on his account, 
as well as on their own, so that it was foimd necessary to send a 
force of 100 sepoys, under a European officer, to reduce them to 
submission. Some of these petty rebels were sent off to be 
imprisoned in the fort of Kamudi, in the Ramn.ld country. The 
most formidable of their ringleaders were sent to Madras. 

I quote the following from Mr. Lnshington’s letter to the 
Madras Government already cited. 

“Upon the transfer of TinneveUy in July last, the condition of the LusWngton'a 
Kavalgars, the nominal protectors of the villages, urgently demanded 
my consideration. During the rebellion of Fanjalamkorichi theyg^Jg, 
fomouted and, aided the disturbance in every quarter ; and after the 
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CHAPTEtt IX. reduction of the jdaoe many of tliom continued to ^^andor about tlic 
— ^ country in armed bddies plundering the Tillages, robbing tho pooplej 

and intimidating the Mahajens (Brahmins) and principal inhabitants 
to obtain their pardon from the Cii’car. As the peace and prosperity 
of the country demanded immediate measures to arrauge these 
disorders, and as I apprehended no ill-oonsequenoe frorq the return of 
the Kavalgars to their villages, they ■were invited to come in peace to 
their habitations with the exception, however, of those whose conduct 
had been particularly atrocious. Their long connection with the 
Poligars and occasional sufferings from a faithless administration 
created at first in their minds a distrust of my intentions ; but when I 
succeeded in convincing them of the sincerity of the pardon offered to 
the obedient, they returned, and have remained from that period 
rogoi'dloss of the endeavour* made hy Dalavoy Pillai to sednoo them 
Remuneration from tho strict performance of all their duties. The regular enjoyment 
of liiivalgura. ].^ggoom (fees) and privileges seems to have converted them 

from plunderers to the submissive servants of the Oiroar, and there 
appeal’s to me to he nothing wanting to destroy the influence of the 
Poligars over them, and to fix their attachment to the Company upon 
the solid gi’ound of self-interest, hut formally to reUnquish all claims 
upon them to haunikai or pesheush, which they were always compelled 
to pay to the Poligars, nominally from their russooms, hut really fi’om 
their depredations. The amount in the whole Province is as shown in 
No. 16 , and I have given them hopes of a remission of these sums, 
which I trust you will find it just and politic to confirm. The use 
which they made of the Poligar’s name, whilst they remained at his 
dovotion, rendered the acquirement of this amount a matter of perfect 
facility to them at that period, but now that every effort is made to 
keep them rigcronsly to the performance of their watching duties the 
whole of their privHeges are no more than sufficient for their siibsist- 
ence. 

“ From the satisfaction given by the Kavalgars in general, you are 
aware, that I have to except the Marava Kavalgars of Nangancherry 
(NiingunSri). The notorious profligacy and savageness of their 
character always ohockud any sanguine expectation of retaining them, 
hut no effort was omitted to accomplish their reform by convincing 
thorn of tho justice of the Company’s Government. But their obsti- 
nate concealment and protection of rebels proscribed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Agnew and their rofusol to tender any surety of their submis- 
sion and aHegianoc eompolled the exercise of that coercion which was 
explained in my correspondence of October last. Upon mature 
investigation Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew conceived their conduct to 
have been of so heinous a tendency and of such dangerous example as 
to make them fit objects of toansportation and banishment from the 
country. Tho eight principal Kavalgars of Nanganohei’i wore accord- 
ingly sent as convicts from Tutieorin, and the duties have been sinpa 
very satiafactorily performed by the original possessors of the kaval of 
the village, the Shanar inhabitants.” 

Whilst tho disloyal Poligars suffered tho punishment due to 
them for their rebellion, Goromment did not forget to reward 
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those Poligars that remained loyal, eapecially those that were near Chattw IX. 
neighbours to Pacjalarnkurichi and ■who might have been expected 
to take the rebel chief’s side. The Poligar of Mamyatchi, whose 
refusal to join in the rebellion brought down upon him a great 
deal of local odium, fled for refuge at the beginning of the war to 
Palamcotta, where ho remained, ■with tho permission of the 
Collector, till its close. The Poligar of Molamandai also refused 
to join in the roboUiou and fled to Eamiiad. Tho Board of 
Keveuue warmly eiilogisod his conduct. They observed that, 

“though of tho same caste with the family of Panjrilamkuriohi,h(i 
resisted every artifice and threat that was made use of to force Mm 
into the league.” Both tlioso Poligarswore lihornlly rowardod for 
the sorvioo they rendered to the State hy keeping out of the ,uV^ea. 
rohollion. At the close of tho war the two southern “ iTaganoms ” 
of Panjalamkuriohi wore conferred on tho Mnniyatohi Poligar, 
whilst the Poligar of Mslamandai was rewarded hy a present of a 
portion of the lands of the deposed Poligars of Kadialgudi and 
KulattOr? The Ettiapuram .Poligar had akeady been liberally 
rewarded by a gift of four out of the six Magfinams into wMoh 
the forfeited estate had been divided. The Government were 
anxious to avoid even the appearance of wishing to derive any 
pecuniary advantage from the panishment inflicted on the rebel- 
lious Poligars, and therefore in every instance of the forfeiture of 
a palaiyam for rebellion, instead of appropriating the palaiyam, or 
any part of it, to itself, the only use it made of the forfeited lands 
was to divide them as rewards amongst its loyal adherents. It 
will he seen from the proclamation issued by Government at the 
close of the rebellion ttat this was its fixed line of policy in such 
cases. 

Cessiox of the Country to the English Government. 

Tinnevelly, together with the rest of the Carnatic, had now been llesnlts ol the 
peaceably ceded by treaty to tho East India Company, a cession 
which brought with it not merely a change of rulers, but a change 
of principles, a change in tho ohjeots and methods of government, 
a change out of which an infinite number of beneficial changes 
were sure to bo developed as time went on. The act of cession 
■was dated on the 3ibt July 1801, and on the same day an order 
was Lssuod hy the Nawah to his principal Amildar in Tinnevelly 
t(j transfer aU his accounts to the Company’s representative and 
' hy the Madras Government to Mr. Lushington, appointing him 
their Collector, to he responsible to them alone in future for all 
matters of miministration. One of the first works that occupied 
Mr. Lushiagton’s attention after the close of the war was the 
“ bcltlemcnt ” of flivagangai. 
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I here give the principal pertions of the important proclamation 
of the Madras G-ovemment issued at the close of “'the last Poligar 
war : — 


FtH St. Gcm'ge, lit Decemier ISOl . 

PROCLAMATION. 

1. By a Proclamation bearing date the Dthday of Decembor 1799, theEight Honor- 
able Edward Lord Olivo, Governor in Council of Fort St. George and all its 
depondencioa, .procUima to all the PoHgars of the Province of TinnevoUy, the conae- 
qnences of the rebellion of Kattaboma N&yaka of Pilnjalamoourchy wbiob has 
terminated in tho ignominious death of that chioftain and of two of his confidential 
miniatera. 

2. By tho same Proclamation, the Governor in Council further pinclaims a dofi-r 
nition of tho future condition of Poligara, and of tho eyetem of government which 
it was the intention of the Governor in Council to introduce fox the administration 
of the afluirs of tho Poligar countries. 

3. Beforo the Governor in Council could procosd to carry into exocution the 
current system, of measures deseribed in that proclamation, the brother of Eatta- 
boma Nayaha, instigated by the evil advice of Veljai Mai'udu and Ohinna Morudu, 
SSrvaikaias of Bivogaugai, was induced to disregard tho awful sxamplii which had 
recently hoen exhibited to the PoUgors of the Southern Provinces and to place the 
happiness and security of himself and of his adherents, not on the protection of the 
Honorable Company, but on the desperate hazard of defying in arms the power of 
the British Government. 

4. The consoqnenoas of those infatuated councils were anticipated, and prodlaimed 
to the Poligars and inhahitanta of the Southern Provinces, at the time when the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council assembled tho British troops for the 
purpose of suppressing the rebellion excited, and maintained in arms, hy the 
Poligeis of Fanjelamonuichy and of Vir&pakshi, and by the Servaikoras of Siva- 
gangai. 

5. At the same time that the Right Honorable the Governor in Council regrets 
that the desperate resistance opposed to the British troops should have been 
attended with so groat a loss of life to the deluded inhabitants. His Lordship feels 
it to he his duty to impress on the minds of the Poligars, Ssrvaikaras and inhahi- 
tanis of the Southern Provinces, the danger of provoking the just indignation of 
the British Government, and the fruitless attempt of opposing the united strength 
of the Poligars, to the steadiness, valour and discipline of the British troops. The 
peoplo of tho Southern Provinces have now witnessed, that the difficulty of resist- 

s ing tho forco of the Company’s Government in open arms is not greater, than that 
of evading the perseverance, vigilance and activity of the Company’s troops, in tho 
native woods of tho Poligars. 

6. From the rentre of those woods, tho authors of the latorohoUion have been 
brought beforo the tribunals, erected, by tho Govemmont in Council, for the trial 
of that hateful and detfiierato ofienoe; and the infatuated obstinanco of thoso chief- 
tains, in neglecting the warning voice with which the Governor in Council had 
announrudiothem tho danger of rebellion, has rondored indispensably nocessary 
the signal punishments of their crimes : and the Governor in Council onconragos a 
well-founded expectation, that the ignominious maimoria which those misguided 
chieftains have terminated their ambitious and oriminul curoer, will indelibly fix on 
tho minds of their sturviving familius, and of the inhahitivnts of Tinnevclly, the 
danger of defying the Britiiffi Government to arms. 

7. At the same time that the Right Honorable the Governor in Council directs 
the attention of the Gherogars, Poligars and people of the Southern Provinces to 
the just puiushment of unprovoked rebellion. His Lord^p contemplateB with 
just pride and iiatis&ctionthe examples of steady attachment and honorable fidelity 
wliirh thi' British Gnvommeut h.is experienced from many of its dependants in the 
1,1111 St ut this nnnitural and unavoidable warfare. As in the former case, the 
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Rovornnr in Conncil hna licen rolurtnntly romj),ellu(l to exhibit a racmoiablo Lxamplc Ciupteb. TX. 
of the crime of bi'ditjfin, ao in the latter inaUnco, Ilia Lurdahip in Council has had — — 

the ploiisnrn of aiifjimcntin)' the auunrity, wealth and happinoaa of those whose 
zeal anil loyalty havu entitled them to the distinguLahed favor and protection of the 
British Government. 

8. It will not oacapp the ohscr\'ittion of the Foligars, Shcrogais and inhabitants Estates of 
of the .Smithorn I’rovinccs, that the deeibivasoecesa which has attended lhepiogic.ss lobels not 
of the British tioops hab created no deviation from the principles stated in the Pro- appropriated 
cUmation hearing dito the 9th Doeemher 1799. They will have observed thatj^^j^j. ^ 
although the neceasity of iireserving ti innulUity and rt'gulur government has enra- 

pelled the Clovernor in Council to punish tho nuthorn of reheUiou, His Iiordship 
has abstained from appropriating to the Company the lands 'foifciti'd by tlmt 
dangerous crime ; they will have had the aittisfaction of noticing tlie cnnfldem-u 
reposed by the British Govorninent iu its Bubjocts,hy applying those forfc ited lamls 
. to the means of auginonting the J’olinms of tho faithful P(>ligars, and from thuHo 
examples they may derive the certain means of ai>xu-i}eittting Um piinrixdea of tho 
British Govornnrenl. 

9. Un the foundation doseribed in this Proclamation, the Right Ilnnniable tho Hopes for 
Governor in Council eneourttges a rersonahle hope that the causes of future com- Iba futiiie. 
motion in tho Sontheiu Provinces have heen sni>pressed, and the I’oligars, S£rv-,ii- 

kOras and inhahitants will rely on the protection of the British Gover-nment in the 
assuruucajjf enjoying their civil rights and the religious institution ef their 
ancestors. . 

10. Wherefore the Right Honorable Edward Lord Olivo, Governor in Council All weapons 
of Port St. George, with the view of preventing the occutrence of the fatal evils prehibited. 
which have attended tho posaeaaion of arms by the Foligars and Servaikaras of the 
Southern Provinces, and with tho view of inforcing the conditions of the Proclama- 
tion publiahed by Major Baimerman on the 2nd day of October 1799, formaEy 
anneuncea to tho Foligars, Servaikdras and inhahitants of the Southern Provinces i 

the positive determination of His Lordship in Cooncil to suppress the use and 
exercise of all weapons of offence, with the exception of such, as shall he authorized 
by the British Government. 

11. The military service heretofore rendered by the Foligars having been sup- Arms no 
pressed, and tho Company having in conscguence charged itself with the protection lonsei nooes- 
and defence of the Poligur countries, the possession of flro.arms and weapons of 

offence is manifestly hecomo unnecessary to the safety of the people ; tho Right 
Honorable the Govomoi in Council therefore orders and directs all persons, whetbor 
Foligars, CoUerics or other inhabitants possessed of arms in tho Fi-uvinces of 
Bindigol, Tinnovelly, Bamnadpuram, Sivagangai and Madura, to deliver the aaid 
arms, consisting of Jfaskots, Matchlocks, Pikes, Gingauls and K.arabogoi to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Agnuw, tho Offieor now commanding the forces in those Pru- 
vinces, or such persona os ho may appoint to receive them. 

12. The Bight Honorable tho Governor in Council, in tho detonnination, of Evil onstom 
carrying this resolution into effoot, is governed by no othor motives than those t” rolin- 
ronneeted with the saered duty of providing for the iwinanont tranquillity of those 
coimtries. His Lordship diselnims every wish forBuhjcrtiiig the I'liicfs and heredi- 
tary landlords to any luunlluithm, hut the diseountunanco of tho general nse of 

arms, according to tho prevailing habits of tboso countries, being indispensably 
necessary to the preservation of pe.aco and to the restoration of xirosperity, the 
Goventur in Council expects that tho chieftains wUl with cheerfulness iiacrilico a 
custom, now become useless, to tho attiunment of those important objects. 

18. The Right Honorable Edward Lord Clive, Governor in Council of Port St. Amnesty to 
George and its dependencies, having now laid the foundation of afuture peima- 
nent tranquillity in the Southern Provinces, by the entire suppression of tho late 
united, extensive, and flagrant rehcllion, and being further enabled to i oirolwmtc 
those foundnUons by the establishment of the undivided authority of the Compiany’s 
Government in those Provinces, His Lordship in Council is desitotts of relieving 
the minds of the I’oligars, Ssrvaikaras and people of the Bouthem I’rovinces from 
fmtht-T aolieitiide or apprehension of the punishment provoked by the late rebel- 
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Chattbr IX, lioJii whorefore (ihe Bight Honorajjlo Edward Lord Olivo, Governor in Oounoil 
aloreeaid, proolaims to the aaid FoUgara, Servoikaraa and ^abitanta that, with 
the escoption of Yirap&ndya Nayaka and Mookat Nayaka of Fanjalamkurichi, 
hinlapen of Hamnad, and the peraona now under reatradnt, whom it ia the intention 
of His Lordship in Oounoil to punish by banishment beyond the seas, the Biitish 
Government now extends to all other persons who may have been induoed to follow 
the desperate fortonos of the prineipal rebels, a free and lull pardon of the 
oifenoes which they have committed against the Company. The Governor in 
Coundl, therefore, assures such persons as may have been implicated in the crime 
of the late rebellion, that His Lordship in Conncil has relinquished every inteu' 
tion of prosecuting the punishment of tltot rebellion, deeming the examples already 
exhibited to thdr observation to convey a sufficient impreasion of she powot of tbe 
Britiah Government. 

A permanent 1 7- In tbe confident expectation of redeoming tbe people of tho Southern Frovincos 
assessment from the habits of predatory warfare, and in the hope of inducing them to I'esumo - 

promised to the arts of peace and ugricultura, the Bight Honorablo Edward Lord Olive, 

the Poligara. Governor in Council of Fort St. George aforesaid, announces to the Fdligars 
and to all the inhabitants of tbair Follams, tlmt it is the intention of tho British 
Government to establish a permanent assessment of Bevenue on tho Lords of the 
Follam upon the ptinciplos of Zemindory tenures, which assessment, being once 
fixed, shall he liable to no change in any time to come, that tho Poligare, becoming 
by tlicse means Zemindars of their hereditary estates, will be exempted from all 
military service, and that tbe possession of their ancestors will he secured to them 
under the operation of limited and defined lawe, to he printed and published, as 
weUfor the purpose of restoring its own officers to the regulations and ordinances 
of the Government, aa of saonring to the people th^ property, their Uvea, and 
the religious usages of their respective castes. 

(By the order of the Bight Honorable Governor in OounpU.) 

(Signed) P. A. AGHEW, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Camp PALAucoriAK, Oommaniin$ S. M. Distritii, 

26<A December 1801. 

This Proclamation forma aa a> very auitable termination of one 
period of the history of Tinnerelly and an equally suitable com- 
mencement of another. 


Concluding Remarks. 


A mixed government, partly carried on on English principles 
and partly controlled by tbe Nawab’s projudioes, oame thus to an 
end and was suooeeded by a government purely Engliflb , at unity 
with itself, and as just as it was powe:^. The results of this 
change have been most important and valuable. Professor Wilson 
in his “ Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of PaijiiJya places in a 
striking light the course things would have taken if the English 
GKjvemment had not been enabled to interpose with authority. 


JE^femor 

Wilson’s 

anticipations. 


" It may be concluded,” he says, ” that had not a wise and powerful 
policy interfered to inforoe the habits of social life, the fine districts to 
the south of the Kav0ri, most admirably fitted by nature to support 
an industrious population, would have reverted to the state in which 
tradition describes them long anterior to Ghristianity, and would once 
more have become a suitable domicile for the goblins of Efivona or 
tho apes of EEanurnSn.” 
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The first reflection that arises in* one’s mind on reading the Ckabteb IX. 
foregoing sketchVf the history of this district is; that war seems to 
have been the normal condition of Tinnevelly, as of the rest of the nonnal condi- 
old Panfiya comitry, and doubtless also it may be said, as of the 
rest of Southern India from the beginning of man’.s abode in these 
regions till A.D. 1801. A district that never from the beginning 
knew peace for 80 months together — ^probably never even for 
80 weeks — ^has now enjoyed profound, uninterrupted peace for 80 
years ! and in consequonco of this all the arts of peace have had 
time to bo developed and to approach something like perfection. 

Another conclusion which we seem to be entitled to form is CondiUon oI 
that prior to tho cession of the ilistriot to the English, tho adraini- 
stration of puhlio affairs and tlie condition of the country and woieo. 
people, instead of improving as time went on, in virtue of the lessons 
taught by the accumulated experience of the post, were steadily 
getting worse and worse. Things were worse under the Nayakas 
than under the Ptodyas, worse still under the rule of tho Nawah, 
and worst of aU. — as the night is at its darkest just before the dawn 
— during that deplorable period immediately before the interfer- 
ence of the English — ^when the Nawah’s power had become merely 
nominal and the only real power that survived was that of fierce 
Pobgara and avaricious “ renters.” 

Of the many beneficial changes that have token place since then The Poligor 
one of the most remarkable is that which we see in the Poligars ® 

themselves. The Poligar has become a Zamindax, and has changed 
his natiure os well as his name. One can scarcely believe it possi- 
ble that the peaceful IToyaka and Marava Zamindars of the present 
day are the lineal descendants of those turbulent and apparently 
untameable chiefs, of whose deeds of violence and daring the 
history of the last century is so fall. One asks also, can it he 
really true that the peaceful Nayaka ryots of the present day are 
the lineal descendants of those fierce retainerB of the Poligais, who 
wore so ready, at the merest word of their chief, to shed either their 
own blood or that of their chief’s enemies P The change wrought 
amongst the poorer class of tho Maravas is not perhaps quite so 
complete, hut many of them have merged their traditional 
occupation of watchmen in the safer and more reputable occupation 
of husbandmen, and it may fairly he said of tho majority of tho 
members of this caste that, though once the terror of the country, 
they are now as amenable to law and reason as any other class. 

The whole aspect of things in Tinnevelly has changed for the Improvp- 
better in a wonderful degree since the assumption of the govern- 
ment of the district by the English, and beneficial changes of aU 
kinds are still in progress. The thick impervious jungles which 
covered most of the plains and which had for generation after 
genmtion furnished the haunts and hiding-places of banditti have 
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aiuriEft IX. disappeared (perhaps only too completely), and cotton and food ' 
'* grains cover those tracts instead. Good roads "have been rngde 
wherever they were i-eqnired, all the rivers and the principal 
nullahs have been bridged over, carts have to a large extent taken 
the place of paok-bnllooks, and transit duties have been utterly 
abolished. The whole district has been twice surveyed and mapped. 
Courts and outcherries for the settlement of civil disputes and the 
repression of crime have succeeded to the arbitrary awards of 
irresponsible Pandits and iUiterate Poligars. "Well-considered 
legal codes have been introduced. A police force has been organ- 
ized. Hospitals and dispensaries — ^institutions unknown before 
oven by name — have been established in populous places. The 
Government in the great recent famine of 1877 has not left the 
people to porish, as they would have been left, and could not but 
have been left, in former times, but has set itself at whatever cost 
to preserve them from dying of hunger. Education has mode 
great progress, not only amongst the Brahmans and the class of 
officials, but even amongst the poorer classes. The benefits of 
postal communication have been widely extended, and in our own 
day we have seen introduced the wonders of the railway and the 
fiood govern, telegraph. A truly paternal government has not only helped the 
people in every emergency, but it has helped them to help 
themselves. It has not only governed them better than they were 
ever governed before, hut has taught and enoomaged them, as far 
as is possible at present, to govern themselves. It has endeavoured 
not to raise a few classes only, hut to lift the whole community to 
a higher level. So qmet, peaceful, and contented has the district 
become that it is governed by the merest handful of Europeans. 
The population amounts (roughly) to seventeen lakhs (17,00,000), 
whilst the number of Europeans directly engaged in the govern- 
ment of the district, including the commanding officer of a single 
company of sepoys, themaelveB natives, does not exceed ton. We 
have thus the extraordinary spectacle of seventeen hundred thou- 
Prnportionato sand natives suhnutting to he governed by ten Englishmen! 

would it he sufficient to say merely that they submit to be 
N<ttwea. govomed, they accept our government readily and willingly as 
the best government they have ever had and the best they are 
likely to have in this age of the world. This might almost bo 
called a miracle, but it is at any rate a striking proof — and so I 
believe it is regarded by the natives themselves — that a strict admi- 
nistration of justice and unselfish efforts for the puhlio good will 
ever ensure the loyal obedience of the best portion of the people 
and the approbation of the Supreme Euler of the world. Eace 
after race of rulers has risen up in this country, has been tried and 
Prospects f.-r found Wanting, and has passed away. Can it then he expected 
* '**'*’*^‘ that the rtilc of the English is to lost for ever ? poriiaps not ; 
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“for ever” is a strong expression ; bi’t tliis I think may safely he Chu'ttb IX, 
predicted, that thair rule will he allowed to continue as long as 
they rule, as on the whole they have ruled, or at least endeavoured 
to rule, hitherto, not for their own selfish ends merely, or for the 
benefit of a particular class merely, hut for the benefit of the whole 
people of the land. 

Note on the Separation of Ramnad from Tinnkvei.i.v. 

liamniid, together with Sivagangni, though never considered a 
portion of Tinnevelly, was always included with Tiunevolly for the 
purposes of government under the same head, from the first intro- 
duetion of English control, in the person of a Superintendent of 
Assigned llevenue in 1781, to 1803. During Mr. Lushingtou’s 
Oollcotoroto, Mr. Pariah, his Head Assistant, took special charge of 
Bamnftd affairs. On the introduction of the permanent settlement 
into Ramnad that year and the establishment of a 2Iillah Court 
therein. Hr. Parish was appointed Collector of the Ra.mnrid Sllah, 
including the districts of Madura and Dindigul. Mr. Cochrane, 
who was appointed Collector of the now diminished “ province ” 
of Tinnevelly, took charge of the district on the 5th November 
1803. Thus, whilst Mr. Parish was the first Collector of Esimnad 
with Madura, &o., Mr. Cochrane was the first Collector of Tinne- 
velly eilone. Even then hjs authority did not extend over the 
whole district, for the “PoUams” or Zamindoris in Tinnevelly 
remained for some years in connexion with Ramnad as before. 

Ramnad occupied the place of honor in the new arrangement. 

The Board of Revenue say, " the Zillah of Ramnad, which includes 
the Zamindari of Shevagungah and the Zemindaries of Tinne- 
velly, and the districts of Dindigul and Madura, with their depen- 
dent Pollams and those of Manapora, form one Colleotorate under 
the charge of Mr. G. Parish.” The shorter title generally used 
was “ Zillah Ramnad, Dindigul, turd Madura,” and sometimes 
“ ZiUah Ramnad ” alone. In 1808 tlie Zillah of Ramudd was 
abolished, and the twenty-nine small Zamindoris, formerly deno- 
minated “the Tinnevelly Pollams,” were incorporated with the 
district of Tiunevolly'. 
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OHAPTEE X. 

MISSIONS IN TINNETEXLY PEIOE TO THE CESSION OE 
THE COUNTEY TO THE ENGLISH, 1801 . 


PART I. 

EOMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

It baa akeady beon mentioned, in onr account of the settlements of 
the rorluguese on the Tinnevelly coast, that the oommonoement of 
the Eoman Catholic Mission in Tinnevelly dates from 1632, vyhen 
certain Paravas, representatives of the Paravas or fishing caste, 
visited Cochin for the purpose of supplioating the aid of^the Por- 
tuguese against their Mnhammadan.oppressors, and ■were baptized 
there by Mohael "Vaz, Yioar General of the Bishop (not yet Aroh- 
hishop) of Goa. The same eoolesiastio, with other priests, aooom- 
panied the fleet whioh sailed for the purpose of chastising the 
Muhammadans, and as soon as that ohjeot was accomplished, set 
about baptizing the Paravas all along the coast, in accordance with 
the agreement into which their representatives had entered. The 
entire Porava caste adopted the religion of their Portuguese deliver- 
ers, and most of them received baptism. Some, however — ^probably 
in the villages on the Eanmad ooast — did not receive baptism from 
some cause till Xavier’s time, ten years afterwards. The Paravas 
thus Christianized — called generally at that time the Comorin 
Christians — inhabited thirty villages, and numbered, according to 
the most credible account, twenty thousand souls. These villages 
extended all the way along the ooast at irregular intervals from 
Cape Comorin to the island-promontory of Ramesvaram, if not 
beyond, and the ooast itself, colled at first the Comorin coast, oamo 
to he more commonly called, on account of the pearl flsheiy for 
which it was famed, the “ Fidhery Coast,” or simply “ the Fishery,” 
It does not appear that any village in the interior joined in the 
movement; and even in the fishing villages on the ooast Vaz’s 
work seems to have been very superficial, for though he is described 
as a kind protector of the Paravas, they appear to have continued 
totally uninstructed till Xavier appeared on the scene. 

Xavier. 

This celebrated Missionary, Francis Xavier, commenced his 
labours amongst the Paravas on the Tinnevelly ooast towards the 
close of 1542, and laboured amongst them for about t^o years. Ho 
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Hmsolf explains his oivn plan of prpcodnic. Immediately after his Ckajteu X. 
arrival on the coast lie had. the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, and the Decalogue translated into the vemaoular. He then 
committed the translations to memory. Pour months were occu- 
pied in this work, dni’ing which he resided in one of the Christian 
villages. Thus furnished, and accompanied hy young Native 
intei’preters, trained at Goa and able to speak Portuguese as weU 
as Tamil, their mother tongue, he commoneed his labours in the 
villages. Going about hell in hand he collected in.evdry village a 
large concourse of people, whom ho proceeded to in&tiuct. 

It seems a pity that a man of such mental powers and devoted- Eatinia.too{ 
ness as Xavier should have expended his strength and neoily the 
whole of his brief Indian life in the very rudimentary work 
desci’ibed in his letters, and especially amongst people so ignorant 
and so destitute of influence in the Hindu community as the fisher 
people — ^that is, the Pai'avas on the eastern coast and the equivalent 
caste of fisher people, the Mukkuvas on the western coast — ^must then 
have been. It is to be remeilibered, however, that though a man of 
pre-eminent ability and of pre-eminent devotedness, he was not also 
a loomed man. Up to the last he seems never to have been able to 
speak Tamil, but was always obliged to use the services of inter- 
preters. In this partioulax he was less fitted to labour sucoessfully 
as a missionary amongst Hindus than some of his snooessors of the 
same Society in Southern India, such as Eobert de Nobili and 
Besobi (Italians) in the Tamil country, and Stephens (an English- 
man), Arnold (an Italian), and Hanxieden (a German), on the 
western coast. On the other hand a Christian cannot but remem- 
ber that Christ himself represented it as an evidence of the truth of 
His religion, that “ to the poor the Gospel was preached.” 

In one of Xavier’s letters, written to the Jesuit Society at Eome, 
of which he was a member, he gives a detailed account of his 
proceedings which has often lieen quoted. I here quote, however, 
only the condusion. 

" How gi'cat is tlie nuiltitudo of those who are gathered into the fold 
of Olmst you may learn from this, that it often happens to me that my 
hands fail through the fatigue of baptizing ; for I have baptized a 
whole village in a single day : and often, by repeating so frequently the 
Creed and other things, my voice and strength have failed me.” 

Xavier adds that when he had sufficiently aooomplished his work Visits from 
in one village he removed to another, till all those thirty villages 
had been visited. 

” A.11 being thus surveyed, my labour comes over again in the same 
order. In eaoh village I leave one copy of the Christian Instruction. 

I appoint all to assemble on festival days, and to chant the rudiments 
of the Christian faith ; and in each of the villages I appoint a fit per- 
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son to preside. For their vrages the Viceroy, at my request, has 
assigned 4,000 gold 4anams.* • * 

The low moral condition of the Porava Christians at that time 
must have been a still graatm’ trial to a man like Xavier than even 
their ignorance. The following exlraots from a letter wiitten in 
1544 to his Assistant, Prancis Mancias at Punnoikayal, nearly two 
years after his labours amongst them commenced, will speak for 
themselves. 

" To proceed Jo other matters. As both reason and precedent teach 
us that it is often useful to employ force, in order to crush the obstinacy 
of the more robollious among these people, who are subjects of His 
Portuguese Majesty, I send you an apparitor, whom I have obtained . 
from the Viceroy. I have ordered him to inflict a fine of two silver 
pence, which is the amount of tho coin they call a fonam, upon any 
woman who, in deiiance of the public regulations, shall drench herself 
with the intoxicating drink they call arack ; besides which, he shall 
imprison for three days oU who are found guilty of such intemperance. 
7011 must see to tho rigorous execution of this law in all the^rillages, 
and have it published in all the assemblies, so that no drunken woman 
when punished may plead ignorance. 

" I cannot yet say when I shall be able to come to you ; but, till 
then, you must enjoin the Patangats * to correct their wicked manners. 
Tell them, that if I find them still plunged in their old vices, I have 
made np my mind, in virtue of the power which I hold from the 
Viceroy, to have them apprehended, and carried in chains to Cochin ; 
and they must not flatter themselves with the hope of being soon 
released with a slight punishment, for I am thoroughly resolved to 
employ every means in my power to prevent their ever returning to 
Punieael. It is quite evident that tho fault and blame of all the oriaies 
and villanies of which there are too many which disgrace this country 
rests with them alone. 

" Take the greatest pains to discover the workshops where the idols 
are secretly made and carved.” 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings of the Paravas nothing could 
exceed the devoted zeal with which Xavier laboured for their 
welfare. We had many illustrations of this in the account of the 
Portuguese Settlements contained in a preceding chapter, espeoiaUy 
in connection with his efforts for the protection of bis people from 
the Badages or Nayaias. His mantle edso seems to have fallen on 
some of his successors, for it is said that his immediate successor, 
Antonio Criminalia, when his people were attacked by the Bads/- 
gos, threw himself into their midst, covered his people’s flight, and 
perished under the darts of the enemy. This event is said hy 
some to have taken place at Manapar, by others at a place called 


> Three and a half gold fanams were eqaivalent to a rupee. 

* PattangkaW, the title of a headman amongst the Parama and a few other 
caster 
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Yedilai near Panmlien, but there i§ a much more distinot and Chapter X 
credible traditioUrof its having taken place at Eunnaikayal, where, ” 
as we have seen, the Portuguese suffered a defeat in 1562, eight 
yeai’s after Xaxier left the coast. OriminaUs is regarded by the 
Jesuits as the first martyr of their Society. A. martyr to his 
people’s welfare he certainly was, but hardly a martyr to the faith. 

He is said by some to have died in 1562. 

The Period after Xavier. 

There is much in the letters of the Jesuit Missionaries in the 
centuiy subsequent to Xavier respecting the mission established in 
Madura in 1G06 by the celebrated Robert de Nobili, his proceed- 
ings, and the discussions caused by his peculiar modes of work. 

Much light is also thrown by their letters on the political condition 
and history of the Madura country and Ramnad, as may be seen 
in Nelson’s Madura Manual ; but unfortunately little has been 
found for abnoat an entire century respecting the progress of the 
mission in Tinnevelly, whether on the coast or in the interior. 

The principal exception is a notice of the condition of things in the 
missions on the coast contained in a book published in Spain in 
1604 j from which Dr. BumeU has been so kind as to furnish me 
with an extract. 

(G-uerrero, Eelaoion Annal, Valladolid.) It states that there Musions on 
were then (in 1600] twenty members of the Sodoty of Jesus in the 
mi BsifiTi, via., seventeen fathers and three brothers. The fathers weie 
distributed over twenty-two parishes, sixteen of which were on the 
coast, six inland, including the residences at Madura, the court of 
the Nayaha, the lord of those lands. Besides these there are others 
in the island of Manor. There are in oU that coast more than 
90,000 Ohristiaus (Barrello, Bishop of Cochin, puts down thoir 
number as above 60,000), and the fathers visit all the parishes and 
churches there, going from one to the other according to necessity, 
though the principal residences are in seven chief places. 

The college of Tutioorin was the chief ; in it resided three fathers Tutiooiia. 
and three lay-brothers. They did not attend to parochial work, as 
there was a Vicar with two Curates. The festivals were celebrated 
with much zeal, especially that of M. Senorn de la Nieves. The 
church is still called by this name. The corresponding Tamil 
name is “ Pani-maya-MatS.,” “dew ” (pani) replacing “ snow.” See 
Tutioorin under the Portuguese. “ This year,” 1600, “ more than 
700 oommimicated.” Father Henrique Henriquez was buried in 
the church there and was commonly regarded as a saint. [It will 
be remembered that relief-houses were established by this mission- 
aiy during a famine in 1570.] 

He mentions the following statistics for 1600. Seventy-four 
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Ciuvirn X. were Laptized in tlae oollege l^st j’ear, 300 in Manor, 100 in Yypar, 
15 in Priaparan (P^riapattonam in the Eamniid iftfuntij ?), 100 in 
Vembar, 4 in Madura, 45 inland. In all 547, with about 50 
others in other places. More attention, he says, was given to 
instruoting converts already made than to making new converts. 

The next notice I find is of the establishment of a congregation 
at Eaittar in the interior in 1640. There were probably congre- 
gations in the interior before this, seeing that 45 persons in inland 
places were baptized in 1600, but this is the first inland congrega- 
tion the name of which I find mentioned. 


Kama iyamayakanpa rri. 


Inuriptios. 


Bateot 

kisraiptioTi. 


Zflmfndir’g 

nsae. 


The next record I find is of the establishment of a congregation 
at Kamaiyanayakanpatti in 1060. In the same year, it will be 
seen, that Tuticorin, which had lately passed from the hands of the 
Portuguese to those of the Dutch, was visited by Baldens, whose 
statements show that the Paravas up to that time continudll firmly 
attached to the religion taught them by Xavier. 

Kfimaiyanayakanpalti is a village in the Ettaiyapurom Zemin- 
daii. The following inscription cut on a stone preserved in the 
church at this place forms an interesting memorial of the period : — 

“ Year — year 866, the 19th day of the month Ohitra. We Jaga-vlra- 
Eltappa Nayakar Avargal (make proclamation as follows) : As in 
our father’s days, twenty-five years ago, this diuroh of God in our 
territory and the Matha of the ascetics of the city of Eome were pre- 
served from harm, so also now we being resolved to do tlie same have 
visited this church and the priests and have given and set up this 
stone. Wherefore if any person should do any harm to this church 
of God or the priests, or &eir disciples, not only wiU he become a ti-aitor 
to us, but let him also incur the guilt which would ensue from slaying 
a black cow and Brahmans on the banks of the Ganges. Thus we 
have ordained as long as sun and moon endure. Jaga-vTra-Eitappa 
Nfiyakar. May the Loid preserve (us).” 

The era according to which time was cnlonlated then in Tinne- 
velly was the Malabar or Q,uilon era, of whioh the 866th year 
synchronized tvith A.D. 1689-1690. The year commences in August 
— September. Consequently the early part of the following year, 
including Chitrk (April— May) belonged to 1690. The year of the 
Malabar era was preceded in the inscription hy the year of the 
cycle of 60, but unfortunately the name of the year has been 
obliterated, only the letter p remains. The year of the cycle of 60 
corresponding to the Malabar year 865, and commencing with the 
month of Ghitrd, was the fouith year of the cycle, PhamStutha 
(BrahmSdata). 

Jaga-vIra-Ettappa Nayaka is not a personal name, hut a family 
title of the Poligars or Zemindars of Ettaiyapuram. The Poligar 
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of this insoription, that is of 1090, aop^rtling to the family historian CHAPirti X, 
was Jaga-vIra-Uhtna Keohila Ellappa Nayaha. His father to ’ 
■whom he refers was Jaga-vira-Rama Etlappa Nayaka. The 
troubles referred to as having taken place about 1690 and those 
wliioh took place twenty-five yeai's before (about 1665) appear to 
have been owing to the violence of the common people of the 
neighbourhood. On both occasions the Poligar himself, who was 
the only ruler in his territory, gave his help and sympathy to the 
Mission priests. • 

The first troubles appear to have taken place soon after the Onemof the 
establishment of the congregation. The Poituguese had lately 
been expelled from Tutioorin by the Dutch and the priests of the 
coast congi'Pgations had been obliged to take refuge in the interior. 

This may have incited soma of the people in the Pohgar’s territory, 
wliioh was not far from Tutioorin, to take advantage of tbs do-wnfall 
of the Em-opean friends of the priests and endeavour to drive them 
away from their stations. 

It willTre seen that later on, in 1715, the celebrated Beschi, who 
then ordinarily resided at Kamaiyanayakanpatti, was exposed to 
serious danger framthe hostility of some people in the samePoli- 
gar’s territory at a place a little further to the west. 

CosnuoT OF THE Dutch. 

In a letter VTitten hy Eather Martin in 1700, from which I have 
already made a quotation, illustrative of the condition of the town 
of Tuticorin, I find some reflections on the hard treatment the 
Par'avas received at that time from the Dutch. 

“Though the Dutch are not masters of the coast, they yet have 
often behaved in such a manner as if it had been entirely subject to 
them. Some years since they dispossessed the poor Paravas of their 
churches, which they turned into magazines (warehouses), and lodged 
their factors in the houses of the missionaries. The fathers were 
then forced to withdraw into the woods and there build themselves 
huts, in order that they might not abandon their flocks at a time when 
their presence was so necessary." 

This statement, from the point of view of the toleration generally IntolManci' 
prevalent at the present period, scorns so extraordinary that one 
would naturally wish to hear the other side of the stoiy. The 
other side has been given ns by Baldaeus, an able Dutch 
Minister and Missionary, who visited Tutioorin in 1660, two years 
after it had been taken from the Portuguese hy the Dutch. Unfor- 
tunately this other side is confirmatory of Martin’s statement ! 

Baldaeus says he found the priests of the Paravas very numerous 
They were piinoipally natives of Goa, and so absolute was their 
influence over this untutored people that they were able to coun- 
teract all his^efEoits lo gain their attention. The Dutch had 
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Ohaptbb X. expelled the priests from thf> towns of Negapatam and Tuticorin, 
"■ hut they remained near enough to control the Paravas, who diu-st 
not enter the church when Baldaeus preached, though he preached 
in. Portuguese. From another incident he mentions it appears that 
the Dutch had removed the images and other ornaments from the 
church and converted it to their own use, so that the Poi’avas would 
not enter it and preferred to say their prayers in the street. Later 
on we find that the Dutch had become more tolerant and erected 
churches for themselves. The date of the erection of their church 
in Tuticorin, now used by the English, is 1750, 

Bsschi. 

The Tinnevelly coast was the scene of the commencement of the 
missionary labours of Xavier. It was also, about 200 years after- 
wards, the scene of the termination of the labours, and also of the 
life, of Besohi, another celebrated missionary of the Society of Jesus. 
It now also appears that it was the scene of the oommeneement of 
his labours. 

As a missionary Beschi belonged to the Homan OathoEo Church. 
As a Tamil scholar and poet Protestants have always tahen os 
much interest in his career as Boman Catholics, perhaps even more. 
A list of Besohi’s numerous works, in verse and prose, in Tamil 
and Latin, will he found in the Madras Literary Journal for April 
1840. The following estimate of his position in the Tamil world 
of letters is taken from the Introduction to my Comparative 
Chammar of the Dravidian Languages. 

Beschi as a “ The post of honour, not only in the beginning of the eighteenth 
Tumil scholar, century, when they flourished, but throughout the entire modem 
period, is to be assigned to two contemporary poets, one a native, the 
other a foreigner. The second of these, whose poems occupy a 
sUll higher place in literature, was the celebrated Besohi, not a Tamil- 
ian, like eveiy other Tamil poet, but an Italian, a missionary priest 
of the Jesuit Societ}', who ao(iuired such a mastery over Tamil, 
especially over its dassioal dialect, as no other European seems ever 
to have acquired over that or any other Indian language. His prose 
style in the colloquial dialect, though good, is not of pre-eminent 
exesUenoe ; hnt his poems in the classical dialect, especially his great 
poem, the TSrabSva^, a long and highly wrought roKgious epio in the 
style of the OluntSmani, are so excellent— from the point of view of 
Hindu ideas of excellence ; that is, they are so elaborately correct, so 
highly ornamented, so invariably harmonious — that 1 have no doubt 
he may fairly daim to be placed by the votes of impartial native entios 
themselvea in the very first ronk of the Tamil poets of the second 
daas ; and when it is remembered that the fir^t class comprises only 
three, or at the utmost four works — the Kui’ftl, the Chiniamani, the 
EamSyanam, the Nalafliyfir— it seems to me, the more I think of it, the 
more wonderful that a foreigner should have achieved so distinguished 
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a position. Tliou^h the TSmbavara posefesses great poetical merit and Cbaptb|i X. 
exhibits an astoni'ihing command of the resonrods of the language, 
unfortunately it is tinged \rith the fault of too close an adherence to 
the manner and style of ‘ the ancients ’ — that is, of the Tamil dassios 
— and is still more seriously marred by the error of endeavouring to 
Hinduise the facts and narratives of Holy Scripture, and even the 
geography of Scripture, for the purpose of pleasing the Hindu taste. 

It is a remarkable illustration of the diScrence in the position occupied 
in India at present by poetry and prose respectively, tha,t Besohi’s 
poetry, however much admired, is now very little rend, whilst his 
prose works, partioularly his grammars and ^otionories of both the 
Tamil dialects, are in great demand.” 

It is surprising that, notwithstanding Besohi’s great eminence, Memoirs of 
both as a missionary and as a Tamil scholar, no memoir of his life 
seems ever to have been written by any member of his own Sooiety 
or by any European competent to do so. Many notices of his life 
are in print in English, hut I have traced them all to one source, 
a Tamil jnemoir drawn up by a Roman Oatholio native, who 
worked up all the traditions he found surviving amongst natives 
respecting Besohi seventy years after his death. He made some use 
of a meagre Tamil memoir published in Pondicherry in 1796 by one 
Saminatha Pillai, but seems never to have consulted any European 
records. The native here refeiwed to was A. Muttusami Pillai, 

*' Manager of the College of Port St. George,” who in 1816-17 
undertook a tour to the south, at the instanoe of Mr. ElHs, the cele- 
brated Tamil scholar, for the purpose of procuring a collection of 
Besohi’s works. In the course of Ibis tour he states that he col- 
lected from the ohUdren of Besohi’s disciples and others many paiti- 
oulars respecting his life. In 1822 at the rei^uest of Mr, Babing- 
ton and Mr. Clarke, members of the College Board, he published in 
Tanul the life of Besohi to which I have referred, with a catalogue 
of his works and extracts from some of the principal ; and at the 
request of Mr. (now Sir "Walter) Elliot, a somewhat abbreviated 
translation of this Tamil memoir was made into English, by the 
author himself, helped by two Eughsh Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries, and published in the number for April 1810 of the 
Journal of the Madras Literary Society. We have every reason to Errors in 
suppose that the author of this memoir was right in regard to the 
principal facts of Beschi’s life, hut it seems certain that he was in 
error in regard to the dates both of BesoM’s arrival in India and of 
his death. This would very naturally happen in the oase of a native, 
however intelligent, who had no access to records, or who did not 
think it necessary for his purpose to consult such as were to he 
had. 

Eor the dates and other partioulars which follow I am indebted 
to extracts from letters to the Sooiety at Rome and other authentio 
records kindly, supplied me, through the good offtoes of the Rev. 
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Paul Eotlari, S. J., by tbe Eov. N. Pouget, S.J. They have never ’ 
yet, BO far as I am aware, appeared in English. 

Constantins Besohi was bom at Oastigliono in Italy on the 8th 
November 1680. On the 21st October 1698, being eighteen j'cors 
of age, he entered the Society of J esus. 

His native biographer states that he arrived in India in 1700, 
but Pr. Pouget shows that this was impossible. He must have 
passed two years in novitiate and then engaged in theological 
studies for four years. No member of the Society of Jesus is 
ordained priest before he is twenty- ftve years of age. He cannot, 
therefore, have sailed for India before 1706. The voyage at that 
time occupied at least six months j and after ho reached Goa it 
would be considered necessary, according to the custom of the time, 
that he should remain there one or two years learning Tamil, the 
language of the district to which he was to be appointed. It seems 
probable, therefore, it is said, that he did not commence his 
missionaiy career in Tinnevelly before 1710. For mypwn part, 
accepting the data that have been mentioned 1708 seems the latest 
date that can be assigned for his arrival in Tinnevelly. His Tamil 
biographer says that he spent five years in learning Tamil. It 
might be said, doubtless, with still greater tratii of so devoted a 
soholar that he was learning Tamil as long as he lived. In what- 
ever year his career as a missionary actually commenced, it cannot 
now be doubted that it commenced in Tinnevelly, and it is equally 
oertaiu that it was to Tinnevelly that he came to breathe his last. 

We pass out of the region of probabilities into that of certainties 
when we mention that Brandolini, who founded the congregation 
at Yadakankulam in Tinnevelly in 1714, states that in the years 
1714, 1715, and 1716 Besehi was stationed at Kamoiyanayakan- 
patti in Tinnevelly, from which place he often visited Kaittar. 
Kaittar, then a more important place than it is now, is situated on 
the road from Palamootta to Madura, 18 miles from Polamcotta. 
E!9,maiyd,na.yakanpatti lies to the north-east, in the 
Zemindari. Besolu was imprisoned hy the Brahmans at Quruk- 
kalpatti, and they were about to put him to death, when ho was 
rescued by the Christians of Ktuttar. Gurukkalpatti is a village 
near Alankulam in the Sangaronain&rkSvil Taluk. Besohi himself 
relates this incident in a letter to the General Superior of the 
Society dated Kamaiyinayakanpatti, 12th January 1715. I felt 
doubtf td at first whether it could be true that Brahmans could have 
really intended to put him to death, but I find that there is a 
distinct tradition to that effect surviving amongst the Native 
Christians in all these rillages. The village of Gurukkalpalti 
belongs to Brahmans and is inhabited portly by Brahmans. They 
themselves admit that they have beard that their forefathers pulled 
down a matha erected by Besehi and drove him out of their 
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village, together with a Brahman convert he had made. They Ohaptek X. 
show the rains of’the matha he ereoted. Shortly after this event ’ 
Besohi seems to have left for the north. In 1716 he was in 
Madura, hut there is no record of hia stay there ; and in 1720 we 
find him, where we ever find him afterwards, near Triohinopoly. 

The place whore he then was stationed was Vadugarpatti. The 
annual letters between 1720 and 1729 were unfortunately lost, 
but in 1729 we find him at Avur, near Triohinopoly, where he 
soems generally to have resided. 

It has always been known from Muttuswlmi Pillai’s memoirs Besohi 
that Besohi terminated his course in Tinnevelly, but it was never 
known till now tliat it was in Tinnevelly also that he commenced TinaoTeUy. 
his career. We flow know that Tinnevelly can claim him for the 
first five years, probably for the first seven, of his missionary life ; 
and as it was necessarily during those years that he laid the found- 
ation of his marvellous knowledge of Tamil and his still more 
marvellous skill in making use of the knowledge he acq[uired, 

Tinnevelfy might almost seem to have the right of classing him 
amongst her literary celebrities. Unfortunately for this claim, 
however, it does not appear that any of his compositions, whether 
in prose or in verse, was written in Tinnevelly. His greatest work, 
the Tembavani, was published in 1726, to which the explanation 
of the same by himself was added in 1729, His Vedioroltikkom, 
an excellent prose work for the use of catechists, was written in 
1727. 

According to the custom then, as now, prevailing amongst Jesuit 
Missionaries, Besohi adopted a native name. ITiis was Dhairya- 
natha Svami(yar), a translation of his own Christian name 
Constantins. After the publication of his T&mbavani he received, 
we are told, from the poets of the Tamil country the title by which 
he is now universally known amongst natives. This was Vlra- 
maha-muni (in Tamd Ylramimunivor), the “ Great Champion 
Devotee.” Tliis name is not by any means so well suited to one 
who was above all things a scholar as that of Tattvabodhoka S wami, 

“the Philosophical Doctor,” was to the metaphysical tastes of 
Eobert de NobUi, 

During four of the later years of his life, from 1736 to 1740, Dewan to 
Beschi seems to have been employed as Dewan to Chanda Saheb, 
whose treacherous seizure of Triohinopoly, and therewith of autho- 
rity over the whole Madura country, bos been mentioned in the 
political history as the event by which the Nayaka dynasty was 
brought to an end. Chanda Saheb became by this stroke of state 
a Nawab and virtually a rival to the Nawab of the Camatio. 

Besohi’s native biographer states that in order to fit himself for 
an interview with Chanda Saheb, Besohi learned the Persian and 
Hindustani languages in the short space of three months, and that 
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iJBATTFB, X, Ohanda Salieb tos so much ^truok with his attainments and ability 
’ tliat he presented him with the revenues of •four villages and 
appointed him to be his Dewan or Prime Minister. I do not see 
any reason for doubting the substantial truth of this statement, 
wMoh is confirmed by the oiroumstanoe that Besohi’s visit to 
Ohanda Saheb in 1736 is mentioned in a letter to Europe. In 
1740 he paid a visit to Daust Ali EDi&n, the real Nawab of the 
Oomatio at that time, at Vellore, to whom he presented some 
European ■curiosities and a letter addressed to him, the Nawab, by 
the General Superior of the Jesuits, dated at Rome, 29th October 
1739. 

Ohanda Saheb was besieged in Tiichinopoly in 1740 by the Mah-f 
rattas under their two Generals Raghuji Bhonslai and Futta Sing. 
He surrendered the fortress to them in March 1741, and was by 
them sent prisoner to Sattaro. Beschi’s native biographer repre- 
sentsBeschi as escaping from Tribhinopoly on his master’s surrender, 
but letters written at the time to Europe state that before thet 
event, as soon as the Mahrattos arrived in 1740, all the mission- 
aries, Besohi apparently included, had to leave the districts which 
the Mohi'attas occupied and flee to the south. On Chanda Saheb’s 
surrender the Mahrattos appointed one of their Generals, Morari 
Row, Governor of Triohinopoly, and another, Appaji Bow, 
Governor of Madura, and therefore of Tinnevelly. The whole 
oountiy, except in so far as the Poligars, who cared little for any 
rulers, were concerned, was now in the hands of the Mahrattos, 
who were zealots for Hinduism, and enraged against Chanda 
Saheb, both as a Muhammadan and as a usurper. The mission- 
aries were supposed to be on the side of Ohanda Saheb, and the 
Mahratlas were not likely to show much consideration for Ohanda 
Salieb’s Dewan if he fell into their hands. Naturally, therefore, 
Flight ol he would endeavour to make his escape at the earliest opportunity, 
approach^o?^* It is stated in the letters to Europe that Besohi fled first to the 
the Jiah- Morava country, that is, to Ramnad, and then to the sea-coast, 
rattas. Morava country where he lived for a time is not 

known, hut both his native biographer and the letters written at 
the time to Emope agree as to ^e place on the sea-coast whore he 
took up his abode. This was MauapSr (Manapaiju) on the Tinne- 
velly coast (literally Manal-pildu, the sandy lagoon), then a Duloh 
possession, a small fishing and trading town, with a considerable 
Roman Catliolio population, and far away from the reach of hosti- 
lities. It is certain from authentio records that Besehi was 
Bsschi’s last “Rector” of Manapax in 1744 and that he died there in 1746, 
^ find the 40th of his residence 

in India. It is very probable that Manapftr was the first place in 
the Tamil country where Beschi resided after he left Goa, in 
con'ieiiuence of which he might naturally wish to ^ond his days 
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there ; in addition to which it is to hetrememhercd that the Dutch, OHAriEa X. 
to whom Manapa^ belonged, were always more* or less inclined to 
range themselves on the side opposed to that espoused by the 
English, and therefore likely to be willing to take under their 
protection a friend of Chanda Saheb’s, who had fled to them from 
the Mahrattas. The Dutch were Protestants, it is true, but they 
had learned by that time to be tolerant. It has been supposed by 
some that the Manapar whore Besohi died was the Manapar, pro- 
perly Manaparai, near Triehinopoly. For thisvidea however 
there is no foundation. The people of Manaparai themselves, 
including the Homan Catholic Missionmy of the place, admit that 
'Besohi died at Manapar in Tinnevelly. 

Beschi did not long survive his arrival in Manapar. Pie resided death, 
there, his native biographer says, in the niallia of the Society of 
Jesus, occupying his time in expounding his works and giving 
insimetion in divine things. The exact date of his death is un- 
known, ];>ut it is certain it was in 1746. Thus peacefully ended 
the career of the most learned, if not the most renowned, of the 
great Jesuit missionaries of former times. 

He is said to have been buried in the chancel of the church at Beaohi'a 
Manapar, but the oldest of the ohiuches is now completely buried 
in the sand. There must be at least fifteen feet of sand over it, 
and the people say that no tomb-stone was erected to mark the 
place where Besohi’s remains lay, and that in the same chancel 
other missionaries also were buried. Some again say that when 
the second church was erected two sets of bones were taken from 
the chancel of the older church and interred in the chancel of the 
later one, but without any record to show whose bones they were. 

One may safely say, I think, that Besohi was not much appreciated 
by the fishery people at Manapar. If he had oared to acquiin the 
reputation of a worker of miracles, doubtless his tomb would have 
been carefully preserved. 


Pekiod -iFTEU Bes(;hi. 

Some years after Beschi’s death troubles began to gather roimd 
the Missions of the Jesuits all over the world. In 1765 the sup- 
port of the missionaries from Europe ceased. In 1760 the Jesuits 
at G-oa were deporied to Lisbon by Pombal’s orders. The Jesuits 
that remained in Tinnevelly at Vadakankulam, Taloi, Mapapar, 
Yirapandiyanpattanam, &o., died one by one, and their places 
were supplied by native priests from Goa. In 1778 the Society 
of Jesus was formally suppressed by the then Pope, Clement XIV. 
In 1814 the Society was restored by Pope Pius VII, and in 1838 
two J esuit Missionaries, Fathers Martin and Duranquet, arrived 
in Palamcotta to recommence their ancient mission in TinneveUy, 
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Cbaptbb, X. ” Tinnevelly lias always been attached to the Madura Mission, the 
history of wldoh, ftssooiated with the names of Heathers Eobert de 
Nobili, de Brito, Banohet, Arland, from 1616 to 1748 is of much 
interest. At the latter data it was estimated that there were 385,000 
Christians in the eastern part of India ; then, as above stated, there 
followed the suppression of the Jesuits, by which the Madura Mission 
was for the time destroyed. About the year 1831 the restoration and 
return of the Jesuits to Madura took place and the Mission rocom* 
menoed afresh.”— jStwt’s Tmm$Uy Manual, page 62. 


PART II. 

MISSIONS OE THE CHUECH OE ENGLAND. 

Swartz. 

A mission had been oommenoed in Tinnevelly before 4he close 
of the eighteenth eentury, but very -little had occurred to wairant 
any expectation of the progress the mission was destined to make. 
At first the Tinnevelly Mission was merely an offshoot of that in 
Tanjore. The first reference to missionary work in Tinnevelly in 
ooimeotion with the Missions of the Church of England appears in 
Swartz. the memoirs of the celebrated Swartz, a man of apostolical simpli- 
city, devotedness, and zeal. This was in 1771. Swartz notices 
Palamootta in his journal of that year as " a fort and one of the 
chief towns in Tinnevelly, belonging to the Nawab, but having an 
En glish garrison.” He mentions the fact that there were a few 
Christians there then. Swartz first visited Palamcotla in 1778, 
when the widow of a Brahman was baptized by him. Her name 
(Clorinda) appears at the head of the small list of 40 persons 
Congregation constituting the Palamootta congregation in 1780. Soon after she 
set herself to erect a small ohurch in the fort, and this she suc- 
ceeded in doing through the help of two English gentlemen. 
This was the first church connected with the Ohurch of England 
ever erected south of Trichinopoly. It was dedicated to the 
worship of God by Sw-artz in 1785, when he found that the 
little congregation had inci’eased, in consequence of which he sent 
from Tanjore on able catechist, Satyan&than, to take care of it. 

Jaekickk. 

The congregation in Palamootta continuing to increase and 
openings presenting themselves in the surrounding conntiy Swartz 
became desirous of sending a European Missionary to take charge 
of the infant mission. This d&sire be was able to gratify in 1791, 
when Jaenicke, a German like himself, but like bimself a mission- 
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ary of an Englisli Society, the Society for Promoting Christian Chap^ X. 
Knowledge (the pi’eoursor in Indin of the Society'f or the Propagation 
of the Gospel), arrived in Palamootta and commenced his lahours. 

By that time the number of Native Christians in Palamootta and 
the neighbourhood had increased to 403. Even at this early 
period education had not been neglected. Erom the time of 
Swartz’s visit in 1784, as they have done ever since, the congre- 
gation and the school went hand-in-hand. Satyanathan, the Satyanatlum. 
Palamootta catechist, had now been ordained in Tanjore, and 
returned to Palamootta a few months before Jaenioko’s arrival. 

He was a man of ability, who left his mark in the district. He 
■ was the first Native Minister ever located in Tinnevelly, and it was 
through him, as will he seen, that a Christian movement amongst 
the Shanars commenced. Jaenicke, though not so distinguished a 
man as Xavier and Beschi, the two great Eoman Catholic mission- 
aries referred to in the previous pages, would have been quite able 
to hold Ijis own ndth any of the rest of the Eoman Catholic mission- 
aries in Tinnevelly of that period. Plis journals show that he was 
a devout, zealous, and prudent man, well fitted in every way for 
laying tlie foundations of a mission, hut imfortunately his stay in 
Tinnevelly was short. In the beginning of January 1792, only a 
few months after his arrival in Palameotta, he went out on a tour 
in the neighbourhood of the hills, in company with Mr, Torin, the 
Collector, who was then making his flhst ofifidal visit as Collector 
of the Nawab’s Eevenue in the Bast India Company's behalf, in 
virtue of the Treaty of 1793. The piaty visited Kalakadu, Papa- 
nasam, and other places along the range of the hills, besides 
penetrating into the hfil country, as far as the falls of Bana- 
tlrttam. On the 12th of February Jaenicke visited CouitaUam, 
and on the 35th returned to Palamootta. On the let of March Fever oaug:}iii 
jungle fever of a severe type set in. Many other members “ 
of the party were attacked by the some fever, of which several 
died. Apparently it was not then known to Europeans that it was 
unsafe to be much amongst the hills at that season of the year. 

Yet only a few years later (in 1800), General Welsh mentioned 
it as a well known fact that the hills were safe to Europeans only 
during the rains of the south-west monsoon. Jaenicke struggled 
on with the fever for many months, carrying on his work at the 
same time indefatigably and with considerable success. In the 
course of the year he visited Tuticorin and Manapar, both of which 
places then belonged to the Dutch, in each of which he found a 
Native congregation under the core of a Catechist. The congre- 
gation at Manapar, consisting chiefly of weavers, was at that time 
the largest in Tinnevelly. The Governor of Tuticorin at that 
time was a Mr. Mockem, who was veiy friendly to Jaenicke and 
desirous of helping him in all his plans. As the fever continued 
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and hooame aggravated, Jae»icke found it necessary in tlie end of 
1792 to leave Tiilnevelly and return to Tanjorfi'for a time. He 
anivod in Tanjore after an absence of one year and two days. 

Erom this time till hia death in May 1800 Jaeniohe generally 
resided at Ramnad, where he erected a church, or at Tanjore, 
making occasional visits to Palamootta as his strength allowed, 
hut he kept up a regular correspondence with Satyanathan, the 
Native Minister. 

UoMMENCEilEWT OV THE (jHttl.STUNIZATION OF THE ShaNAES. 

The most important event of the time was the commencement," 
in 1797, of that movement towards Protestant Christianity amongst 
the Shanars in Tinnevelly, which has, directly or indirectly, 
oontiiliuted so largely to tiie improvement of the district, and 
which has been the precursor of so many similax’ movements in 
different points of the country. ^ 

It had long been known that a certain Sundoram, alim David, 
had been the first Shanar oatoohist, but I have asoortained also 
that he was the first Bhanar Protestant Christian, and that it was 
through him that Oliristianity was introduced amongst the Shanors 
in Tinnevelly. David’s birth-place was Kalongudi, a small 
village near Sattankulam, but he wandered off in early youth as 
far as Tanjore, and there baoome a Christian and was baptized 
and instructed by Mr. Kohlhoff. In 1796, in consequence of 
of Satyan.lthan’s application for an assistant, Swartz, knowing 
that David belonged to that neighbourhood, sent him to Palam- 
ootta os a oateohie.t. Jaenioke was in Palamootta when David 
an-ived and entered upon his xvork. After a short time Daxdd 
went to visit liis relatives, yho had long given him up as dead, 
and told them all the wonders he had seen and heoad. On his 
return to Palamootta he brought with him a young nephew, whom 
Jaonioke proceeded to instruct. Shortly after this David was sent 
out to Vijayarimapuram, a village near his hirth-place, to labour 
nmougit his relations there and in the^neighho'urhood, and some 
Tanjore catechists also rendered their assistance from time to time. 
In March 1797 Batyanatlxan visited the place hi-mBel-f, when four 
families of Shanars placed themselves formally under Christian 
instruction and under his pastoral care. 

In a subsequent visit some oonverts belonging to the same nlana 
were baptized at a place called Shanmukhapui’am, near the place 
now called Had^Ltohapuram. These were the first Shanars bap- 
tized. The Vijaiyarfl.mapuram people were also baptized during 
the same year. Two years afterwards the first Christian village 
was founded in oonneotion with the ThmeveUy Mission. The 
new Cliristiaus in Yijayoriraapurom found themselves exposed to 
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many annoyances from their non-Q!iristian neigliLonrs. Their ChwteuX. 
little prayer-hoilsD was twice pulled down, and* they were obliged ’ 
to assemble for worship under the shade of a tree. At length 
they determined to abandon the village where they had been so 
unkindly treated. A piece of land was purchased for them by 
David a few miles off, near the village of Adoiyal, where a well 
was dug and a little church erected, chiefly through the help 
obtained from a Captain Everett in Palamootta. The land was pur- 
chased in August 1799 in Mr. Joenicke’s name. . As this little 
settlement was the first place in Tinnevelly which coidd be called 
a Christian village, it received the name of Miidalnr, “first- 
'town.” The population o£ the village at the commencement of 
the century amounted to only twenty-eight souls. It now con- 
tains upwards of 1 ,200. These interesting facts about the com- 
mencement of the movement towards Clmstianity amongst the 
Shanars in Tinnevelly and the founding of MudalOr had well 
nigh passed into oblivion. I disoovered them in Tanjore in a 
bundle of Tamil lettors that .had been addressed by Satyanathan 
and others to Jaenicke. He had been regularly informed by 
Satyanathan of every thing that occurred, and the answers to his 
queries with which Satyanathan’s letters are filled show that, 
though absent in body, he was present in spirit. He was per- 
mitted to see this new field of labour from a distance only, nad 
though it was then but a day of small things, ho must have 
rejoiced to see this confirmation of the opinion he was led to form 
on first commencing his labours in the south, that of all the 
districts with which he was acquainted, Tinnevelly was that in 
which Christianity wms most likely to prevail. 

The revival of Jaenioke’s Mission, after years of neglect, by the Hough, 
arrival of missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the establishment of the missions of the Church Mis- 
sionary Societyin Tinifevelly, were mainly owing to the represent- 
ations and efforts of “the Rev. J. Hough, Chaplain at Palamootta 
from 1816 to 1820 ; but this portion of history falls far behind 
the date of the cession of the province to the English in 1801, 
the date at which these annals cease. 

Additional information on this subject will bo found in the 
author’s “Records of the Eai'ly History of the Tinne\elly Mis- 
sion.” 
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APPENDIX I. 

EELATIONS BETWEEN TEAVANCORE AND TINNEVELLY. 

, Adjacent districts, like TinneveUy and Travancore, must necessarily Appendix I, 

have stood at diflorent times in different relations to one anotker. 

Generally, however, those relations seem to have been peaceable. Alteinationa 
During the early Pilndya and Ohola period the southern Tamil-speak- 
ing district of Travancore, called Nffnji-nftiu, together with Purattaya- JJJShMn * 
n^n, the district in which Gape Oomorin is included, appear to have districts, 
belonged to 'the Pandyakingdom. At a later period, duiing the decay 
of the Pandyas, this state of things was reversed and the southern 
portion of TinneveUy seems to have been included in what is now called 
the kingdom of Travancore, but which was then generally called in 
TinneveUy merely Kuia-nadu, the western kingdom, a synonym for 
Malayajam in general. Each of these changes rests on the evidence 
of inscriptions, but in neither case is there any trace or tradition of 
the change having been effected by force of arms. The weaker side 
for the time being seems to have quietly given place to the stronger. 

I have mentioned already from time to time such particulars, Ulus- 
trative of the relation subsisting between TinneveUy and Travancore, 
as seemed to be necessary 'for the comprehension of TinneveUy history, 
but I kere subjoin the notioes I find in P. Shangoonny Menon’s Eta- 
tory of Travcmcora, in which events are narrated from a more distiac< 
tively Travanoorian point of view. In a few cases I may seem to go 
over the same ground, but it will be found that the Travancore acoounts 
are fiUler and more numerous. 

l^avaneore Poaamuma in Timmelly in the Ihth ani 16t7t Canturm proved 
ly Inaeriptiona. 

“ } . An inscription on the inner stone waU of the (Shermadevy) Chera 
Mahfi-Devi Pagoda, dated Malayalnmor KoUumyear 614 (1439 A.D.), 
commemorating a grant by the Travancore king Chera Oodiah Mar- 
■ thanda Turmoh to the pagoda at that place wMle the gp.'antor was resid- 
ing in the Chera Maha-Devi Palace. 

££ IS 

“ 2. 1469 A.g . thelarge bell at Thrikanankudy (Tirukurungudi), 

denolang that the beU was presented by tho Travancore king Adithiya 
Vunnah. 

"3. i^B^ioAD . Commemorating a grant to the pagoda by king Mar- LiBoiiptions 

tlianda Tirnnab wbUe residing in the Yeera Pondyan Palace 
Kalacaud. 
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“4. igijxix Commomoraticg a grant of land tf) tho pagoda at 
Mannarkovil l)y the same king Marthanda Vurmah, and also Tnalring 
provisions for lighting a lamp in the pedace ■where the king’s unde died. 

“6. ifi 32 A D Oommemorating a gi-ant of land to the pagoda of 
Ohera-Ohola PandySswarom in Thrikaloor near Alwar TinneveUy, hy 
Marthanda Vuimah, Eajah of Travaacore.”— Shongoonny Menon’s 
niatory of Travaneore, pp. 34, 36. 

The MannSrkpvil mentioned in the fourth inscription is a village in 
the AmbOsamu^am Taluk. 

Shermadevy is properly Qh5ran-Mah5-d§vi, that is, (the temple of) 
the Mahtt-devI, that is, Parvati, •worshiiiped by the ChSran, the king ■ 
of the Western or Malayolam State. It is stated by the Travancore 
historian that tlie king of Chora occasionally resided there. 

“ In Ohera-Maha-Devi, Thenousi, Kaiacaud, Thrikanankudy, Val- 
liyoor, &c., the Travancore Eajahs resided up to tho seventeenth 
century, a foot clearly proved by documents and inscriptions.” — p, 34. 

Beferring to the reign of Ch§ra TJdaya MsrtS^dB. Varma, who 
reigned, it is said, for 62 years, from 1382 to 1444, the historian 
says : — 

“ During the reign of this sovereign all the south-eastern possessions 
of Travancore on the TinneveUy side were regotned, and the sovoreign 
often resided at VaUiyoor and Oh5ran-Mah8-D§vI. 

“In consequence of the mild and unworlike disposition of this ling, 
some of the subordinate chiefs in the east became re&actory, and 
there was constant fighting, and latterly, while this sovereign was 
rosiding at Trevandrum, the chief of Eettiapuiom invaded VaUiyoor, 
and the king’s nephew being defeated in battle, fearing disgrace, 
committed suicide. 

“ In these places, several grants of land made by this Kulasekhara 
Perumal remain, some of which we have already noticed. OhSra- 
Maha-Devi was his favourite residence, and consequently, this 
soveroign was caUed Ohera Udaya Marthanda Vurmah. 

“ Towards the close of his reign, suspecting unfair proceedings on 
the part of tho chief men of the Pandyan State, the 'residence of the 
Eoyal family was removed to Elayadathunaud Ilottavakaiay ; and a 
Governor was appointed to rule VaUiyoor and other possessions in 
the east. 

“This sovereign died in 619 M.E. (1444 A.D.), at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight years.” — p. 95. 

Prom the commencement of the ISth century the Travancore annals 
become historical. Prior to that time they are evidently more or less 
legendary. 

The author admits that “from 1458 to 1680, a period of about two 
and a quarter centuiios, uo detaUecI accounts of the reigns of the 
Bovorrigns can bo foimd, except a list of their names, the dates of 
their accession to tho musmid. and the period of their rei;gn, ” 
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Appeal for Mp to the NSyahas of Madur a, whose headquarters were at Appemix I. 

that time «» Tt'iehimpoly. • ^ 

“ His Higlmess Rras a close observer of tbe difficulties and dangers 
to ■whidi his nephew was subjected by the Ettu Veotil Pillamar and 
Madempimar, and he was determined to punish them for then.' disloy- 
ally and rebellious conduct. 

“ His Highness, in consultation with his intelligent nephew, pro- Apjiaal to 
ceededin901 M.B (1726 A.D.) to Tridhinopoly with some of the 
officers of the State. He entered into a treaty witli the Madura Q-ovem- 
ment and secured its support by offering to renow the lapsed attach- 
ment to that crown, and to bind himself to pay a certain sum of money 
•annually. At the samo time, a suitable force was applied for to punish 
and bring to thou' senses the Madempimar and other refractory chiefs. 

After some discussion and jireliminapy enquiries, the sovereign was 
successful in obtaining a forco consisting of one thousand cavalry, 
imder the command of M. Venoatapathy Noilcen, and two thousand 
Oamatio sepoys, headed by Thripathy Naiken, and others, in charge 
of fifty sirdars, including Eaghava lyen and Subba lyon, &o. 

“ On the arrival of this force ih Travancore, all the Madempimar and 
other reffiactory chiefs and insm'gents fied, and consequently there 
was no work for the army, which was however retained for the piupose 
of overawing the insurgents.” — ^History, p. 109. * 

” The late Bama Vuimah Eajah was compelled in 901 M.B. to 
proceed to the Pandyan (Nayaka) capital (TrieWopoly), and to enter 
into an agreement with the Pandyan Government, by which he 
promised to pay an annual tribute of about 3,000 mpees and obtained 
from the Governor a force of 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot, for the pur- 
pose of overawing the turbulent chiefs and nobles. 

“ The pay of this contingent, as well as the annual tiibute, was in Trichinopoly 
arrears for a few months, when the Maha Eajah ascended the throne, Contingent, 
and on the demand of the troops for their pay and the tribute. His 
Highness referred them to his Dalawah, Arumugam Pillay, who, on 
delaying payment, was seized and removed to Thrikanamkudy by the 
force, whereupon he borrowed money from the Hottar merchants and 
others, and adjusted most port of the pressing demands. The Dala- 
wah was however stiH detained ty the force at Thrikanamkudy.^ 

“In tho meanwhile His Highness commissioned Cumaraswamy 
Pillay, the Oommander-in-Ohief , and Thanu Pillay, his asrastant, to raise 
an army of Maravers and a few hundred horse, to raise up barriers in tho 
shape of mud walls between Eadokaray and Mantharamputhur Aram- 
boly, and Cape Comorin ; to construct special gates for passages, and to 
guard them by companies of Maravers and troopers. Those arrange- 
ments were effectually carried out in the course of a few months, and 
Travancore was secured against the attacks of foreign invaders. 

** Cfumaraswamy Pillay, with a force of Maravers, was then oi’dered Maravar 
by tho Maha Eajah to proceed to Thrikanamkudy for the purpose of 
releasing the Dalawah, and that brave officer executed the command 


* Xirukurungndi) a town in tho south of Tinnovolly." 
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ArpsNmx I. -witli promptness and vigour, ^heMaha Eajali was extremdy pleased 
“* — with 'hi'ni, as he had by this exploit extricated thd Dalawah from a 

painfully embarraseing position, and removed the burden of care end 
anxiety that weighed upon Ms head. 

« The Maha Eajah then thought that he could safely do away with 
the IMohinopoly force and ordered it to march back to that town. His 
TTi gEnflflB communicated his resolution to the Pandyan Government, 
and requested the Governor to release His Highness from the condi- 
tions entered into with the former by the late Maha Eajah. 

A rival “ The feudatory chiefs and nobles, after the withdrawal of the Triohi- 

nol contingent force, began to rebel again, and as they had always 

been striving to get their independence, they combined and formed a 
confederacy as before, and were joined by &etwo sons of the late" 
sovereign, known by the names of Kunju ThamMes aiUas Papu 
Thamhy and Eamen Thamby, who held high rank among the nobles 
during tbe lifetime of their father and were in affluent ciroumstanoes. 
But they were now reduced to the level of the ordinary nobles of the 
country and they felt their degradation keenly. The ooufederates 
sympathised with them, and considei'iag them proper instnuhents for 
overthrowing the royal authoiily, they'persuaded them to claim their 
father’s throne ; and one of them (Papu Thamby) being furnished 
with sufficient means, proceeded to Triohinopoly in 906 M.E. (1780 
AD.), ^,nd represented to the Pandyan Governor his imaginary 
giievancee, saying that great injustice was done to him by the king- 
dom being forcibly usurped by Marthanda Yunuah. He entered into 
certain terms with that ohief to put him in posseseion of the kingdom. 
The Governor, annoyed hy the refusal of payment of the peii^kush 
and the dismissal of the contingent forces by Marthanda Yurmah 
Maha Eajah, readily listened to Papu Thamby’s false representations. 

“ The Governor ordered one of his agents* Alagappa Moodelliar to 
proceed with a suffldent number of men and horses to Travancore, 
and institute enquiries into the claims of Papn Thamby, giving him 
authority to enforoe the same if found valid. 

“ The MoodelUax set out &om Triohinopoly, aocompanied hy Papu 
Thamby and arrived at Ddayagherry, where he commenced to institute 
the enquiry into the daims of the jChamby. The Maha Eajah, on 
learning this, deputed the State Secretary Eama lyen and his assistant 
Narayana lyen to the Moodelliar, and they were furnished with valid 
documents to prove the absurdity andtiotitious character of Papu 
Thamhy’s claims. 

''"While Papu Thamhy was utterly unable to produce any document- 
ary evidence in eupport of Ms pretended tights, Eama lyen fully proved 
the daims of the Maha Eaj ah to his unde’s throne. The Moodelliar 
was very indignant with Papu Thamby, and Hs false complaint was 
at once r^'eoted. He was tdd that he should he loyal and obedient 
to his king in accordance with the customs of the country. 

“ The Maha Eajah informed the Moodelliar of the renewed outbreah 
of a rebellious spirit among his chiefs, and asked him to place one 
half of his force at His Highness’ disposal. The Moodelliar complied 
with this request and reiumad to Triohinopoly loaded vtith presents. 
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“Thouglitlie MahaEajali -waseEi’a^od witli the conduct of the Appendix I. 
Kunju Tliambies 'and tlie chiefs and nobles, yet 'His Highness pre- 
tended to be indifferent about the matter. As His Highness had the 
strong support of the Triohinopoly force, besides his oim Maraver 
troops, he directed his attention to certain important affairs of govern* 
ment in which he was engaged before the peace of his kingdom was 
menaced by the plots of his enemies.”— Hisfwy of Ti-avmcore, pp. 

116-118. 


Sel^ ohtained from Tinnevelhj Maravas. 

'* Notwithstanding the death of the Bajah, the spirit of the Kayom- Aid from 
tulom army was not thoroughly broken, for Ihe fallen Eajah’s younger 
brother succeeded, and he being more obstinate and courageous than 
his late brother, the war was continued with redoubled vigour. The 
Maha Eajah repaired to Quilon, accompanied by the heir apparent, 
who infused fre^ couft,ge into the Travancore army. A special body 
of recruits was raised for the war with Kayemkulam. Secretary Bama 
lyen, ffn&ng that the army in the held could not successfully with- 
. stand the Hayemkulam force without sufficient reinforcement, pro- 
ceeded to Tinneyelly, brought a regiment of Maravers under the 
command of Pojmam Fandya Deven, procured a thousand mounted 
sepoys from some of the Folayapattucar (Foligars), and marched the 
refriforcement by the hill roads through Xottarakaray. After holding 
a consultation among the officers, including the Dalaway and the 
Sthanapathy, Bama lyen assumed the chief command of the army. 

In the battle the next day he distinguished himself with signal success, 
and the Eayemkulam force met with a defeat for the first time. But 
the war continued, and Eama lyen’s army began to gain ground 
slowly and to advance into the Kayemkulam territories day by day.” 


Annexatiotw in Unmoelly. 

“In 909 M.E. (1734 A.D.) the Maha Eajah annexed Elayada 
Swaroopam, embracing Shencottah, Olangaud, Kerkudi, Valliyoor, on 
the Tinuevelly side, and Kottarakaray, Fathanapuram, &c., on the 
northern Umits of Travancore. The Eajah Yeera Kerala Yurmah, 
who was in charge of those territories, was a relative of Travancore 
and died leaving as his suocesser a princess. The administration of 
the State was conducted by a Sarvadhikariakar, a very unscrupulous 
person, and anarchy began to prevail in the province. The Maha 
Bajali called the minister to Trevandmm and pointed out to him 
various instances of m^-administration and banished him from the 
country in disgrace. A proper and fit man was appointed to the res- 
ponsible post of Sarvadhikariakar to the State, and the Maha Bajah 
took the government of the principality into his own hands, advising 
the Banee to come and reside at Trevandrum, or to remain at Kottaro- 
kaxay in her own palace as she pleased. The Banee preferred the 
latter course.” — p. 129. 
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Irry^tion of Ghpncla Sahib and Bada Sahib 

“ About tMs time, a strong paitiy of maraudors, lieaded by Chunda 
SaMb and Bada SaMb, relatives of Dost AU Kban, the Nabob of 
Aroot, who were permitted to wander about for the pui^ose of securiug 
a principality for the Nabob’s son, and also to plunder for themselves 
in the dominions of the native princes, entered the temtories of 
Travanoore by the Aramboly gate. They took possession of Nager- 
coil, Suoheendrum, and the rich town of Kottar : they phindered the 
shrine at Sucheendrum ; burnt the great car ; mutilated many of the 
images of the pagoda ; and perpetrated many other deeds of atrocity 
and devastation, the favourite process generally adopted by the 
Mussulman chiefs. 

“ Rama lyen Dalawah was ordered to march an army and drive the 
marauders out of Travancore, but on meeting them he found them 
powerful in horse, and his own force no match for the Mussulmans. 
However, the Dalawah challohged them and commenced a battle, but 
his exertions were not attended with his usual success. But the 
Dalawah had reason to know that the object of the parly w;as princi- 
pally to secure peounioiy gain, and consequently they were made to 
retreat without offering resistance to his army.” — ^p. 138. 


CoUition with the Nmab. 

" During the continuance qf war in North Travanoore, several 
changes took place in the government of the Pandyan provinces, 
including Madura, Trichinopoly, &c., and the sovereignty finally fell 
into the hands of the Nabob of the Oarnatio. The Maha Bajah’s 
attention having been directed, for a long time past, to the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of his kingdom and the suppression of the 
rebellion in the north, he had neglected adopting measures for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of his eastern possessions, including Yalliyoor, 
PoBseations in Halaoaud, &c. The N abob’s Qovemor at Trichinopoly took advantage 
J^nevelly ^f this opportunity and annexed those tracts to the Madura province, 
and thus the Maha Bajah was deprived of those places for a long 
time. 

“ In 927 M.E. (17S2 A.D.) iMoodemiah, the Nabob’s Viceroy at 
Trichinopoly, grovring powerfid, established himself os an independent 
chief, and being a very covetous man, disposed of villages and terri- 
tories on receiving sufficient consideration for them. The Maha 
Bajah, understanding this dispositioiPof Moodemiah, deputed Bama 
lyen Dalawah to TinneveHy, where Moodemiah had arrived on a visit. 
The Dalawah represented the Maha Bajab’s andent claims to the 
Negotiations, territories in the east. PosBession of the country lying between Oape 
Comorin and Enlacaud, to the extent of about 30 miles, induding 
Yalliyoor, was obtained for a euffidently large consideration. Bama 
Xyen Dalawah returned to Txevandrum after stationing about 2,000 of 
the Travanoore Maha Bajah’s force at Halocaud, for the protection of 
the districts thus purchased by Travanoore. 

“ In 930 M.E. (1765 A.D.) Mahomed Ali, the Nabob of the Oarnatio, 
wished to supplant Moodemiah, who had proved refractory and had 
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Xirodaimod liimself tlie solo ruler of tlie.I’anilyan eniinro. Tlie Nabob ArPESDix 1. 
apijoinlad bis Goisral, Ma^diuz IChan, to suporsalo Moodemiab, aud 
Bout bim wltb a small forco requesting tbe Nabob’s allies, tbo EngHsh 
at Madras, to send a detacbment to ^assist tbe Kban, not only in 
assuming bis office, but also in bringing tlie inhabitants into sub- 
jootion. Colonel lleron, mtb 600 Europeans and 2,000 Natives, was 
ordered to Trichinopoly under the protoJd: of assisting Mapbuz Kban, 
but probably tbe English too bad an eye on tbe beautiful and highly 
productive Pandyan emxiire, comimaing the rich countrios of Madura, 
Triolunopoly and Tinnevolly. The allied forces arrived at Tinnovelly 
Kumbbam 930 M.E. (March 1755 A.D.) after having reduced Madura 
on thoir way. When this intoUigonce reached Kalacaud tbe Travon- 
'coro garrison, consisting of 2,000 sopoys stationed in that fort, was 
alarmed and finding that they were no match for tbe combined forces 
of the Nabob and tbo English, the Travancore commandant abandoned Travancoii- 
the fort and Ealacaud, and withdraw tbe garrison to Tbovalay. In 
Moeuam-madom (Ajiril) Mapbuz Khan, after taking charge of tbekaiju. 
fort aud establishing his authority there, wont to TinneveUy and 
Colonel Heron returned with the English force to Trichinopoly. 

" Moodemiab, who fied from TinneveUy after bis defeat, found an 
asylum under tbe protection of Fulithaver, a Foligor, and on tbe 
departure of the English troops from TinneveUy to Trichinopoly, ho 
applied to the Maba Eajah for assistance and urged on him to take 
back the lost territory of Kolacaud. Fulithaver also offered his 
resistance, as that Foligar was for a long time dependent on Travan- 
ooro. A strong force, consisting of 2,000 infantry and an equal 
number of cavalry, was despatched from Travancore, accompanied by Kalakadu 
tbe prince and Moodomiah, and without much resistance Kalacaud roguined. 
was taken. Tbe Maba Bajah, however, thinking that such a proceed- 
ing would offend tbe English Government, ordered tbe withdrawal 
of bis troops for some time, and postponed all operations tUl he made 
himself sure that the retaking of bis usurped territories woidd not 
offend tbe EngUsb. Tbe Maba Bajah subsequently ordered back a 
sufficient force, imder the command of Captain D’Lanoy assisted by 
the Foligar FuUtbavor. Mapbuz Khan’s troops were defeated, tbe 
Kalacaud fort captured, and the 500 infantry and 200 cavalry, who 
defended it, wore taken prisoners. Thus tho Maba Eajah onco more 
recovered Kalacaud and aU the territories appertaining to it. Tbo 
Travancore kingdom now extended from Feriar in tbe north to Kala- 
caud in tho south." — p. 162. 


Ireaty with tJie Niiwab. 

" It has been already said that daring the reign of the former 
Eajahs, Travancore bad made an agreement with the Governor of tbe 
Pandyan empire at Trichinopoly, promising to pay a nominal annual 
tribute for obtaining military aid, but subsequently, the Nabob of 
tho Carnatic having taken the dh’ect govomment of that empire, the 
Maba Eajah considorod it wise and prudent to renew this treaty 
directly witl? the Nabob, which was accordingly done upon more 

33 
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AvvJiNBii. T. favourable terms and conditaoiiS. By this treaty tlie povrerM aid of 
one of the greatest «potoatates of Southern Indiw Vas seoured to 
Travancore, whioh was bound to pay to the Nabob 6,000 rupees, and 
a tribute in the shape of an dopbant annually, the Nabob promising 
to afford every protection to Ti’avnnooi*e from foreign and local 
enemies. Thus Travancore became perfectly secure, having two power- 
ful allies to guard and protect her, the Nabob in the east and the 
Dutch ill the west, while the Enghsh morohants at Anjengo were also 
ready to assist her when needed.” — p. 172. 

Mapha Ehan mA Tilmf Khan. 

" Maphuz Khan Sahib, tho Governor of the Pandyan empire, 
under tho Carnatic Nabob, who was stationod at Trichinopoly, 
robollod against his master end made a descent on Kalaoaud, the 
oustorn possession of the Maha Bajah, at tho western frontier of 
Tinnevelly. He attacked the Travancore gamson stationed there and 
drove them into tho Aramboly linos, following them up with the 
Khan’s forces. Tho Maha Bajah heaving this ordered 00 ,^ of hia 
native commandants named Thamby Kumaren Ohempaka Bamou 
Pillay, who wns then stationod at Trevondnim, to march with his 
force to meet the invading army. He started at onoe and tho battle 
which took place when this worthy warrior met the enemy was so 
severe and decisive, that the Mahomedan chief was obligod to beat 
a retreat from the Aramboly lines ; but the Khan not only retained 
possession of Kalacaud, but assumed possession of the district of 
Shencottah and aU tho other eastern districts belongfing to Travan- 
core. 

“ The Maha Bajah represented this matter to the Nabob, who was 
ah'cady so seriously displeased with the Khan, on account of his 
disobedient and refractory conduct, that he had it in contemplation 
to appoint a new Governor in tho room of Maphuz Khan. A very 
able man named Yusuif Khan was appointed and sent as successor to 
the rebellious Maphuz Khan. 

“ Yusuffi Khan on coming to Trichinopoly found it difficult to subdue 
the refractory Governor and sought the Maha Bajah’s assistance. 
The Carnatic Nabob and the English East India Company at Madras 
rerpiested His Highness at the same time to co-operate with Yusuif 
Khau in the subjection of the refractory Khan, and the Maha Bajah 
gladly acceded to thoir wishes. 

g Five thousand men, under the command of Thamhy Kirmaren 
Olmmpaka Eamen, then stationed at Thovolay, were ordered to join 
Yusuff, and 10,000 men fiiom Quilon were sent through the Ariencavu 
Pass to Sheucottah. Yusuff was now at the head of a powerful army 
consisting of 20,000 men, which enabled him to drive away the Poligar 
of 'Wadokaray, and subsequently Mapbuz Khan fled &om the position 
ha hitherto held and Yusuff established his power. 

“ As a grateful acknowledgment of the readiness with which the 
Maha. Bajah leut his assi&taircc, Yusuff Khan reatored all His High- 
nO'.i’ eastern possessions, and Kalacaud again became a part of His 
llighne.ss’ doiuinious. •* 


Yiwiif Khan’ 
aimy. 
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“ Tto Maha Rajah, ho-vrover, did nqt retain possession of Kalaeaiid ArrENmx I. 
for any lengthened poriod ; for Ilis Highness tost this portion of his 
torritories under very peculiar eireumbtancos. Tusuif Khan, thoTusuf 
Nahoh’s Governor, in his turn hecanio disobedient to his master and 
began to endeavour to shake off the'Nabob’s authority and establish 
himself as an independent chief ; to accomplish this object Yu&ufi 
Bocurod aid from the French in India. 

“ In 937 M.E. (1762 A.D.) a joint force of tho Nabob and the 
English vras sent against Yusuff, and the Travancoro Maha Rajah 'svas 
also requested to co-operato -svith his army, which was to take possosbion 
of Madura and TinnevoUy and capture Yusuff Khan. Tho Khan had 
already applied to tho Malia Rajah for absibtanoe, offering aU tho 
territories west of the town of TinueveUy, including Ralamcottah, 
which had once belonged to Travancore, in return for tho help His 
Highness would give him towards tho rotontion of the Pandyan pro- 
vinces under Yusuff’s independent possession ; but the wise Maha 
Rajah declared that whatever may be the prospect of gain before him 
by aiding Yrisuff, His Highness would not go against his old ally tho 
Nabob, ^nd would not take arms against the English. 

" The Maha Rajah sent a strong force to Trichinopoly to co-operate 
with the combined force against Yusuff, and that rebel, finding that 
resistance would bo of no avail, gave himsolf up and was hanged by 
the Nabob’s order in 1762 A.D. 

“ Yiisufl Khan’s successor thought it proper to assume possession of 
all the coimtrios lying on the eastern sido of tho ghauts, as belonging 
to the Pandyan empire, and accordingly not only Kalacaud, but also 
Shencottah and all the otlier eastern possessions of Travancore wore 
annexed to tho Nabob’s dominions. 

" The Maha Rajah despatched a special messenger, Manik Lalla by The N.iwah 
name, to Madras, and represented tho injustice of the Nabob’s officers F'^ses- 
in unlawfully annexing territorios belonging to Travancoro, but tho 
Mussidman potentate, intoxicated with his recent victories and tho 
punislunont awarded to Yusriff, wordd not listen to tho represontations 
of the Maha Rajah’s agent, and His Higlmess was therefore under the 
nocossity of socking tho mediation of tho Governor of Madras, who, 
though ho once confirmed the claims of the Maha Rajah to tho 
difttriots of Kalacaud and other eastern possessions, now wavered in his 
opinion. After a good doal of diseiission, tho Nabob agrood to restore 
some of tho Travancoro territorios, including Shoucottah, Capo Com- 
orin, &c. 

“ The Mahamcdan chief did not apjiear to be satisfied with tho Tho I'l.iiiii lo 
unlaw’ful annexation of the Kalacaud District, which was tho legiti- 
mate possession of Travancoro from time unmemorial, and was rooontly 
acquired by purohaso from Moodemiah. That purchase was confirmed 
by two of his successors, the Nabob himself, and by the Honourablo 
l^st India Company. The Nabob now pressed a demand for the few 
previous years’ revenue on the Kalacaud District. 

" A settlement was effected by tho intercession of the Governor of 
Madras, Mr. Robert Palk, who, after arranging matters with the 
Nabob, wxotckto His Highness in 176d A.D. in reply to a communica- 
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tion from the latter, to the effc^ot that the English Company had taken 
some steps in restraining the victorious Nabob from^furthor hostilities, 
in putting a check to his demands, and also in advising him to 
oondude lie treaty. For such services Travancoro tvas reminded of the 
debt it owed to the Honorable East India Company, and the Governor 
hoped that the Company would be amply rewarded for their assistance. 

“ The sagacious Malm Eajali saw the desirability of adopting tho 
Governor’s suggestion and the neoessiiy of entering into a treaiy ^ith 
the Nabob, against whom resistance was at that critioal period almost 
impoBsihlo. ' .• 

“ The principal conditions of the treaiy with the Nabob were, that 
Travancore should renounce all claims to the Kalacaud District ; that 
His Highness should incroase tho tribute to 16,000 rupees ; that he' 
sdiould pay two lakhs of rupees in liquidation of some pretended 
demands on the Maha Bajoh in connexion with the Kalacaud District ; 
that he ^ould never assist any of the Foligars against the 'Nabob ; 
that tho Maha Eajah should assist the Nabob with an army in his war 
against Madura and TinneveUy ; and that tho Nabob should assist 
Travancore against aH her enomies, foreign as well ae internal.” — 
p. 197. 

T)-avancore Contingmt sent to assist the British Forces. 

" Intimation of the unwarrantable proceedings of Hydor Ali Khan 
was given by the Maha Eajah to the Governor of Madras, as also to 
the Bombay and Bengal Government, and a general war against 
Hydor resultod. 

*• The Maha Eajah was asked by the Government of the Honourable 
East India Company to co-operate with the Company’s army, and His 
Highness most willingly consentod to do so, entailing theioby great 
loss pf money and life. 

“ The war was continued by the East Lidia Company and the Maha 
Eajah assisted them to the extent that lay in his power. Travancore 
regiments of infantiy and cavalry placed at tho disposal of divisional 
commanders of the Company were taken to distant places, such as 
Caliout, Palghaut, Tinnevelly, &c., &c., and thoy were ‘ universally 
allowed to have behaved remarkably well.’ 

“ After strongly fortifying tho northern and eastern frontiers of 
Travancoro, tho Maha Eajah sent a portion of his army under able 
ofRcors to the north, to co-operate with tho Bombay army, under 
Major Abington at Caliout. His Highness’ troops were engaged in 
tho war and were successful in their united actions. Another portion 
of tho Travancoro army which was despatched to co-operate with the 
British army in Tinnevelly against Hydor was stationed at that town 
for a period of two years.” — ^p. 205. 

Journey of the Mah& BajSh through Tinnevelly, §-0., to Samesvaram. 

" In the year 959 M.E. (1784 A.D.) His Highness the Maha Eajah, 
partly to perform a religious ceremony and partly to satisfy his 
(‘uriohity to see some other parts of the country in tho oast and south 
of Travancore. proposed making a pilgrimage to Eam^swaram and 
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Boeing tlio districts of TinnevoUy and Ijfadura on Ms way to and from Ambnmx T. 
that renowned reljart of Hindu pilgiums. n 

" But before starting from Trevandrum on tMs pilgrimage, His 
Highness had to take the precaution of effecting some arrangements 
through the means of His Highness'* allies, the English East India 
Company and tho Nabob of the Oamatic. The districts through wMch 
His Highness had to travel to Bomaswaram, viz., Tinnevelly and 
Madm’a, though subject to the sovereignty of the Nabob, were 
divided and were in the possession of Fslayapattacars (Poligars), the Dangers from 
majority of whom wore rude and lawless chieftains. .. ' Poligfixs. 

“ His Highness obtained the assistance of a few companies of sepoys 
of tho English East India Company and some rosponsiblo offlcors from 
' tho Nabob’s Government to escort him to Eamaswaram. With these 
and a large portion of His Highness’ own army and a number of 
followers, he set out with all the pomp and grandeur usually attending 
tlie movements of Indian sovereigns of the rank and celebrity of the 
Moha Bajah. 

“ His Highness took great care to inspect and examine all the Examination 
important irrigation works, roads and bridges, sathrums or choultries 
biMtfor the comfoi't and oonvenienco of the public in TinnevoUy 
and Madura, tHs being the chief object for wMch he undertook the 
tom;. 

“ His Highness reached Eamaswaram in good health and performed 
the ablutions and other ceremonies there : and after spending a largo 
sum in ceremonies and charities, returned, taking care to visit every 
place of note, to Ms own capital (Trevandrum), c[uite delighted with 
aU he saw during a very agreeable journ^. 

“ His Highness lost no timo in taming to account tho knowledge of 
irrigation works, &o., ho had acquired during the tour, and introduced 
improvements in several works of' this description in the southern 
districts comprising Nanjenaud, &o.” 

Major Bamerman, fhe firat Rejweamtative of the British Government in 
Travancore, in 1788 and 1789. 

" The Maia Eajah, with his usual prudence and faithful attach- Tjppu’g 
mont to his oUios the English, resolved to seo no messenger of tho proposals. 
Sultan or receive any communication from him, except in the presence 
of a British officer. His Highness wrote to tho Governor of Madras, 

Sir ArcMbald Campbnll, to depute an officer of integrity and ability 
to tho Maha Bajah’s court, with whom His Highness might consult 
on some important points connected with tho Sultan’s mission. Tho 
Governor was quite delighted with the Maha Bajah’s prudence and 
wisdom and ordered Major Bannerman, then stationed atPalamcottah, 
to proceed to the Maha Bajah’s court with a small detachment under 
his command.” — p. 314. 

The first British Resident in Travancore. 

“According to tho agreement, iil>o regiments commanded by 
Captain Knox were stationed near .Aycottnh in the northern fcontior 
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ArwBfmi I. of Travancore in the yoar 964^M.E. (1788 A.D.). At the same time, 
*• — as a medium for cemmunicating' between the Mahh Eajah and the 

Madras Government, Mr, George Powney, a civil officer under the 
Englidi East India Company, was also stationed in Travanoore. Ho 
may be reckoned as the first Political Pesident and British representa- 
tive in the Maha Eajah’s Court.” — p. 219. 

Mr. Powney was Collector of Tinnevelly from 1794. The celebrated 
Colonel Macaulay was Eosident of Travanoore from 1800. 

In 1805 a force was suddenly collected in Tinnevelly under General 
MacDowel 'for. the purpose of compelling the Eaj ah to sign anew 
treaty with the British Government. The Eaj ah at length consented 
to sign the treaty and the force was countermanded . — See pp. 310-323. 


New treaty 
siaited in 
1805. 


Insuiuieotion nr Thavancoee ; attaok on the Eesident ; TAKnra or 
THE TaAvANOonB Lines nr 1809. 

The commotions in Ti'avanoore out of which the war arose com- 
menced in 1808, The management of afi'airs in Travanoore had been 
for some time in an unsatisfactory state, whereupon th^ British 
Eesident interfered. The Dewan was irritated and dragged Ms 
master into hostility to the English. Ho intrigued with the Dowan 
of Cochin and witii the French. A vessel with thirty-one privates 
and a am-geon belonging to the 12th Eegiment put into Allippie. The 
mon were decoyed on shore, tied in couples back to back, and with 
stones tied round their necks were thrown into the backwater. This 
massacre was perpetrated by the Bewan’s brother. The Eesident’s 
house at Cochin was attacked and he escaped with difficulty. Sir 
G. Barlow was then Governor of Madras and tookimomptmoasures to 
suppress the rehellion and restore the authority of ffio English Govern- 
ment. A considerable force was sent to enforce obedience, and the 
forces of the Travanoore State were assembled for the pui’poae of 
preventing their entrance into the country. The rebellion was 
disowned by the Eaja of Travanoore of that time, ESma Yarmffi, who 
attributed the whole blame to bis ministers, bnt tbe forces of the 
State were set in motion in resistance to the authority of the English 
as completely as if the Eaja himself had boon the loader of tho 
rebellion. 

I hero quote the information given us in Shungoony Menon’s 
EUtory of Travaneore ; — 

Cansps of the " Paliathu Menon deputed a private messenger to Quilon, with a 
outbreak. geeret despatch to Vain Thamby Dalawah and tbe leaders of tho 
disaffected military, proposing to them the massacre of the British 
Eesident and hia small garrison in the fort at Cochin, and offering his 
co-operation in the affair, 

” These officials were delighted at such a desirahlo proposal from tho 
Cochin minister, andValu Thamhy, from his oivn vanity, thought- 
lessness, and desire of revenge, agreed to the proposal, and a pro- 
gramme was arranged between the two ministers. A short aeeorait of 
this ha-’ been thus recorded by Lieutenant, now Colonel, Horsley : 
aio imable to trace the successivo steps that led to the war, or 
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more properly tlio insuiTection, whicli, took place in 1808 ; bntitis AprEjroisI. 
porbaps to be attiWuted leas to the people in general, who had every- ' 
thing to lose from any change which should extinguish British 
influonce, than to the Eajah and to his principal native sorvants, 
provoked as they wore at a control that ihroatened to moderate their 
excesses. The Cochin minister seems to have been implicated in 
those transactions. The character of this personage and the cautious 
manner in which ho'conduoted these measures, countenance suspicion, 
that he was one of the most zealous and artful promoters of the 
troubles that ensued.’ ' 

“ The Dewan now determined to resort to hostilities, though in a The Hewan 
covert way. Ho issued secret orders for the recruiting of Nairs and 
poople of other castes and tlio strengthening of fortifications and the 
storing of ammunition. lie wrote to the Isle of France and the 
Zamorin of Calicut for aid, and warlike preparations were mado by 
the Cochin minister Faliathu Menon. 

" The Resident little know of these internal aiTangemonts. He 
continued, as usual, to press the Dewan and the Maha Rajah for the 
payment ftf arrears. The Madras Government continued their demand 
upon the Maha Rajah for imme'diate payment. 

“ The Dewan had by this time formed the resolution of assassinating piot to 
the Resident. But ho stUl feigned that he was using all his endea- 
vom-s to cause the early payment of arrears, and on the Resident’s si on . 
demanding either the lic^uidation of the amount or a change in the 
ministiy, the Dewan pretended that he was on the point of retiring, 
and wrote to Colonel Macaulay that he would start for Calicut and take 
up his residence there on a pension, and asked him for a party 
of British troops to escort him thither, his obj ect being to draw the best 
part of the Resident’s escort from Cochin to.Alleppey, where the 
Dewan was then located. 

“Valu Thamby issued orders Jto the garrison at Alleppey and 
Faravoor and sent a detachment from QuEon preparatory to making a 
sudden descent upon the fort at Cochin for the massacre of the 
Resident together with Cunju Ehishna Menon, arranging at the same 
timo for the attack on the British gai'rison at Quilon, which was 
stationed there under tho command of Colonel Chalmers. 

“ Tho detachment moved fi:om QuUon and Alleppey in covered boats, Pailuro of 
accompanied by Vycome Fadmanabha Fillay, an intimate friend of the 
Dewan, who acted as his chief seoretai’y, and the troops collected in the ‘ 

northern districts under the command of Cunju Only Fillay Sarvadhi- 
kariakar, stationed at Alangaud, also moved in covered boats to 
Cochin, and both the forces effected a junction at Calvathi, at about 
midnight on the 28th December. They surrounded Colonol Macaulay's 
house and opened fire. The sudden report of musketry at an unusual 
hour surprised Colonel Macaulay, and with the assistance of a eonfi- 
dontial Portuguese clerk he managed to conceal himself, and in the 
morning got on board a pattimar at first, and subsequently on boEird 
the British ship “ Fiodmontese,” which had just reached the Cochin 
roads ; Cunju Bjishna Menon also effected his escape uninjured, and 
joined Colonel,Macaulay on board the ship. 
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Ai'penmx I. “ Tho TmToncore sepos's o^arpowored Uio few Briliah sepoys wlio 
’* foimecl the EesideKt’s escort, Hlling many who sfeistecl, and after- 
wards entered Colonel Macaulay’s residence, ransacked the house, 
murdered the domestic servants and others whom they found in the 
house, and afterwards retunied, considerahly chagrined at not finding 
tho Boaidont and Cunju Brishna Monou. 

“ The disappointment consequent on this attempt to murder Colonel 
Macaulay had cast a great gloom and dread among aH the Travonoore 
officials. Nevcrthelosfl, they prepared themsdves for a defence 
against the attack which they expected every moment. They com- 
mitted depredations in the town of Cochin, and returned to Travan- 
oore the next day. Valu Thamhy foresaw tho result and quitted 
Alleppey at once aud proceeded to ftuilon. 

" During this interval, three European military officers, including 
Surgeon Hume, together with a lady in one party, aud twelve 
European soldiers of His Majesty’s 12th Eegiment, and thirty-three 
sepoys forming another party, were proceeding from Quilon to Cochin, 
and on coming near Poraeaud, they wore taken up by the military 
who had been aeattored over those parts in large bodies, and who 
now began to exhibit a declared enmity towards the Company’s 
people. In consultation with the ministerial officials stationed at 
Ahoppey, aU these were confined, the first party in the Poi’oeaud 
offleers and bankshall, and the second at Alleppey. Subsequently the matter was 
sepoys. reported to Yalu Thamhy Dalawah, with an application for his sanc- 
tion for the, immediate execution of those unfortunate and innocent 
men. The hard-hearted minister, who was a porfeot stranger to 
mercy, sanctioned the wholesale murder of the helpless party without 
the least hesitation, and the unfortunate and unoffiending men were 
edl crufllly murdered there.* Tho three officers were butchered in cold 
blood at the sea-beach at Poraeaud, and the European soldiers and 
sepoys were consigned to the bottom of the PaUathurthee river, on 
the eastern side of AUeppoy. The lady was allowed to proceed to 
Cochin unhurt, it being contrary to the laws of Travancore to kill 
women, and she was besides in bad health, and many of the local 
officiols pitied her weak and helpless condition. 

“ Tho Eosidont lost no time in dospatohing a report to the Madras 
Government on tho subject, and the following is an abstract of the 
report with which wo were kindly furnished, together with a copy of 
the proclamation, issued under date the 15th January 1809, by the 
Government, by Mr. Ballard, tho late British Eesidout in Travan- 


Tho Besi- 
Aent's report 
to Govom- 
ment. 


core : — 

" ‘ For some days past, I had been engaged in negotiation with the 
Dowan at his own earnest solicitation, and had concluded everything 
to his own entire satisfaction, and was waiting only his arrival from 
Alleppey to carry into execution the measure upon which he had 


I 


* “This information was given to ns by one Bamalinguai, Major Sobndor of 
M.bi.1. Begiment VI, who accompanied these three nnfortunate gentlemen and 
am 'Sckly lady, and was present when they were murdorod. He was then a dress, 
iiig hoy undir Colonel Chalmers.”— p. 337. 
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resolved on removing to Caliout, and hgii at his earnest request Aveali- ArrsNuix I. 

ened the parly ^th. me to provide for liis security, and had at his “ 

suggestion placed my boats and palanquins in convenient places to 

take him on ■with comfort and expedition. When a little past mid* 

night, a party of Nayrs to the number' of about one thousand, headed 

by the Dewan’s confidential friend Pulpnabha Pillay and by the 

Minister of the Eajah of Cochin, siuTOunded my house to prevent all 

escape, and commenced a smart fire of musketry at every opening, 

first disarming the guard and killing a few who attempted resistance, 

and then broke into the place to destroy me ; their design was provi* 

dentially and someivhat miraculoudy defeated, and after having 

broken open every place and package, pillaging the house of tho 

whole of my effects, they withdrew at break of day. The chief inoon* 

venienco at present attending this proceeds from the loss of books of 

record and official papers, but as tho Dewan has now broken out into 

open rebellion, and wiU be likely to assemble bis followers on every 

side in the hope of producing an impression on the subsidiary force, 

I have sent to Colonel Cuppage a request to embark without delay 
for Quilbn all force that he can spare.’ There had been a simul* 
taneous attack on the subsidiary force at Quilou on the morning of the 
29th December 1808. The Dewan arrived at Quilon, and encouraged 
the Travancore force concentrated thereabouts, and then proceeded to 
Kundaray, east of Quilon, whence he issued a proclamation.” — ^p. 836. 

See this proclamation in HitUry of Travanoore, p. 839. 

" By tire Dalawah’s strongly worded and powerful proclamation, 
the whole populace of Travancore was incensed and disaffected, and a 
revolt against the British force etationed at Quilon took place at once. 

The cantonment was attacked by large bodies of militia, assisted by Quilon troops 
the Travancore regular troops stationed about QuEon, but they were attacked, 
repulsed as often as they attacked by the able Commandant Colonel 
Chalmers. The failure of the attempt to murder Colonel Macaulay 
had not totally disheartened the Sarvadhikariakar of Alangaud, as he 
appears to have entertained hopes of sucoese again. About 2,000 
men, consisting of regular infantry and militia and tho rabble, were 
kept up in the vicinity of Cochin, and the town was visited by them 
now and then. The Cochin minister, Faliathu Menon, had also col- 
lected a force of about 2,000 men and kept them also in the neigh- 
bourhood to attack tho town. The Judges and other Company’s 
officers closed their offices and many of the inhabitants and merchants 
left Cochin for Caliout, and the fear of a combined rebellion in 
Travancore and Cochin against the Englisli East India Company now 
became general. But the arrival of Lieutenant-Colonel Cuppage on 
the northern frontier, and of Major Hewitt's detachment at Cochin, 
with whom the Travanooreans had fought and faUed, discouraged the Ueinfoice- 
northern Travancore force entirely, and they retreated to the south, “ent. 
thus leaving Cochin safe and secure in the hands of the Company. 

“ At Quilon the action under Colonel Ghalmere was decisive, for on 
the 18th January the Dowan’s force was completely defeated dming 
a contest which lasted six hours.” 


34 
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Appendix I. Tke inhabitants of Tinnemlly wcmsd by the Madras Gooerniimit not to take 

part in the EebelUon. 

“ The Madras Govemmeiit published the following proclamation 
in Tinnevelly and Malabar, which completely quieted the population 
of those districts : — 


‘“PBOCLAAIATION. 

" ‘ The Honourahle the Governor in Council of Fort St. George having been 
informod that the ^Pewan of Travancore has boon endeavouring by artful intrigues 
to oxoite the inhabitants of Tinnevelly to rise in arms against the British Govern- 
ment, the Governor in Council thinks it proper to caution the inhabitants of Tinne- 
velly against listening to tho delusive insinuations which the Dewan of Travancore , 
has endeavoured to ^sseminate. Tho Governor in Council has no doubt that the 
inhabitants of that province will be sonsiblo of their own interests and will continue 
to enjoy in tnmquiUity the advantages which they possess under the protection of 
the British Government. 

“ ‘ Bated in Fort St. George, tho 16th day of January 1809.’ ” 

— Page 345. 

Proclamation of the Madras Government to (he inhabitants of Tra/vaneore, 

“Tbe Government published the following proclamation on tho 
17th January 1809 for the information of the people of Travancore :— 

•• 'FKO01.AMATI0N. 

* “ It is known to the inhabitants of Travancore that daring many years the closest 
alliance has subsisted between the British Government and the Government of the 
Travancore country ; that the British troops have long been employed in defence o 
Travancore, and that it wae by the exertion of the British armies that Travancore 
was saved from subjection to the power of Tippoo Sultan. 

“ ‘ Under these circumstances, the Honorable the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George hu heard with extreme surprise, that military preparations of great extent 
have lately taken place in Travancore for purposes hostile to the interests of the 
British Government ; that the person of the British Eesident has been attacked by 
the Travancore troops ; and that an assault has been made on the subsidiary force 
stationed at Quilon. 

« ‘ The Honorohle the Governor in Oounoil has reason to believe that these unprece- 
dented outrages have proceeded from the desperate intrigues of the Bewon of Tra- 
vancore, who has been tdeo endeavouring by injurious insinuation to excite rebellion 
in the territories of the Honourable Company. In order that the daring plans of 
A force to he the Dewan may be defeated, tho Honorable the Governor in Council has ducted a 
sent to restoie tiody of troops to move into Travancore, who will, in a short time, put an end 
to the power of the Dewan, and to restore order and pence in the country of Tra- 
vancoro. The Honorable Die Governor in Council thinks it proper at the same 
time to make known to tho inhabitante of Travancore that the approach of the 
BriMiih troops need occasion no alarm in the minds of those inhabitants who conduot 
tbsmselvQS peaceably. The British Govornment has no other view in dixeclang the 
movements of troops than to rescue the Bajah of Travancore from tho influence of 
the Dewan, to put on end to the power of that dangerous minister, and to le-cstah- 
lish the connection of the two Governments on a secure and happy foundation. 

' The Honourable the Governor in Council calls on theit^hitants of Travancore 
to co-operate in accomplishing these objects, and such of the inhabitants as shall not 
oppose the advance of the British troops may he assured of tho entire protection of 
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thoir persona and propoi'ty ; particular orders -will also be given to give no diafurb- 
anue to tho Biabminf and religious establiabmeiSts tbrougbont the Travancore country. 

“ * Dated in Eoit St. George, the 17th day of January 1809. 

“ • Published by order of the Honourable Governor in Conncil. 

' (Signed) C BUCHAN, 

Ok\eJ decretory to &overnme»t.' ” 

— Page S46. 

“ The Travanoore minister and his colleagues, as well as the military 
oflicials, had not to wait long for their fate, for a British force, under 
the command of the Honorahle Colonel St. Leger,. arrived at the 
southern frontier of Travanoore and commenced on attack on tho 
Aramholy lines and forced an entrance into the forts on the 10th 
Pehruary 1809. 

“ Valu Thamby Dalawah, who was at that time near the Aramholy 
garrison to support the operations, found it impossible to resist the 
British soldiers, and therefore had escaped to Trevandrum hastily.” 

— Page 347. 

Takiko op the Tbavanoobb Lwbb. 

Our information with regard to the principal event of the war, the General 
taking of tke Travanoore Lines, is derived mainly from Q-eneral 
Welsh’s MiUta/fy Sminimneea. General (then Major) Welsh was the 
officer by whom the lines were stonned, and it will he remembered 
that it is to the same soldier and author that we are indebted for the 
fullest account of tho last Pohgar war. 

The force, assembled for the purpose of asseiting the authority of 
the EngUeh Government, was under the command of the Honorable 
Colonel St. Leger. When Major Welsh joined the force on the 5th 
Pehruary 1809 it was encamped six miles from Aramholy (properly 
Axftvay-moli) on the TinneveHy side of the pass. The lines by which Deaeription of 
the entrance into Travanoore through the pass was defended were the lines, 
about two miles in leng^, stretching across the gap from one range 
of mountains to another. They included a rugged hill to the south- 
ward, strongly fortified, and a strong ro(i about half way called the 
northern redoubt. Tho works consisted of small weE-huilt bastions 
for two and three guns, joined at intervals by strong curtains, the 
whole cannon-proof and protected by a thick hedge of thorn hushes, 
the approach to which was diffioidt from the -wildness of the oounti-y. 

Major Welsh proposed, and the Commanding Officer reluctantly con- 
sented, that an attempt should be made to take tke linos by escalade ^ 
and on the 10th of Pehruary this daring feat was accomplished. The 
southern fortified hill was esoaladed during the night, and though 
defended by fifty pieces of cannon and ton thousand men the whole 
tines were in the possession of the English force by eight o’clock a.m. 

The approach was so difficult that it took six hours scrambling to 
reach the foot of the walls, but the troops had esoaladed the southern 
redoubt before their approach was suspected. As soon as it was seen 
that Major Welsh had secured a footing in that commanding position gncc'Hsfnl 
a detaclment was sent to his aid, whereupon he stormed and carried asMult, 
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Aprs’jDixI. fee main lines, int lading fee foi-tified gate. Tlio northern redoubt 
*■ was then abandoned, and fee travaneore troops fled in all possible 
directions, leaving the English in possession of the whole of the Unes, 
fee arsenal, and fee stores. Before evening the English force was 
encamped two miles inside fee Aramboly gate. 

March On fee 17th the army commenced its march for Trevandmm, the 

Twyasdium Ti’^'^ancore capital. The only resistance they met with was on the 
morning of the same day at a village where they had to cross the 
Susendram river, on the further side of which a portion of the Travan- 
core force was posted m a strong position on a high bank. The 
Travancoreans were routed and dispersed with much loss to them and 
some to our troops Nine guns were taken and the largo villages of 
Cotaui' and Nagerooil fell into fee hands of the English. This was 
the last action fought and the last blood .shed in this brief war. The 
English marched steadily forward, taking possession in thoir way of 
fee abandoned forts of Oodagherry and PalponSvaram, but before they 
reached the capital an armistice was proclaimed. On the arrival of 
the troops at the capital it was found that within the Eeija’s palace 
walls an arsenal had been provided containing 140 pieces of ■Service- 
able cannon, 14,000 stand of arms, and abundance of ammunition, all 
which the Bujtl was obliged to deliver up to the English. The late 
Dewan, the author of fee rebellion, was speedily traced to fee interior 
of a pagoda wife brazen doors, and while the troops were breaking 
open fee doors he killed himsolf. His brothers and six accomplices 
were taken alive and hanged at Quilon in front of the 12th Begiment, 
in fee murder of the men belonging to which they had participated. 
Oolonel Macaulay, fee Besident, had now landed from a vessel of war 
in which he had some time before made his escape from Cochin when 
the rebellion broke out. Immediately on his arrival at fee oapital a 
Events at new Dewan was appointed and new arrangements made for securing 
Trevaiidium. fee peace of the country. Whilst the British force wae approaching 
from the eastward through the Travanoore lines the enbsidiary force at 
Quilon was by no means idle. Shut up in the heart of a difilcult coun- 
try, wife the inhabitants all in arms against them, they had had several 
severe actions, in which they were invariably victorious. Nevertheless 
their situation was daily becoming more critical until the news of 
fee capture of the Aramboly lines reached fee masses by which they 
were eurrounded, when, giving up every hope of further success, they 
dispersed in all direotions. 

General Welsh states that those lines had up to that time been 
deemed impregnable, and feat Tippu Sultan in the zenith of his power 
had been repulsed from them wife considerable loss. He adds that 
it was natural therefore feat the report of their capture should at once 
decide fee fate of the kingdom. The capture of fee Aramboly Hues 
was a brave achievement and undoubtedly decided the fate of the king- 
dom, but the General was mistaken in supposing that these were fee 
lines from which Tippu was repulsed. The lines he failed to take 
were those on fee northern frontier between Travanoore and Cochin. 
This event occurred long before in December 1789, 
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The following particulars are from Sl^ungoonny Menon’s History : — Api evdik I. 

The Oolouel afterwards matched to Trevandram, and on reaching 
the neighhourhood, encamped at a place colled Pappeneoode, when 
the Maha Hajah sent a deputation headed hy His Highness’ favourite 
Ummany Thamby ahaa Marthimden *Eravy, who conveyed to the 
Colonel His Highness’ extreme regret at the occurrence of the insur- 
rection created by Dewan Yalu Thamby, and of the adoption of 
measures for the Uewan’s apprehension and delivery. Colonel 
Macaulay arrived in the camp on the Srd March. Arrangements 
were made for the apprehension of the minister. A party of Travan- 
core and British officers was despatched in pursuit of the Dalawah, 
and a reward of (fi0,000) fifty thousand rupees was offered for his 
* apprehension. 

“ TJmmany Thamby, the head of the deputation, was appointed Plight of the 
Dewan on the 1 8th March 1809 with the full concurrence of the British Dewan, 
Hovemment, and he at once sent persons in pm'suit of the Dalawah. 

The runaway Dalawah wandered in the jungles about Yalhcote in the 
Kunnathoor district. He was hotly pursued by the officers even here. 

From this place ho came to Mpnnady, in the same district, and took 
refuge in a vacant house bdonging to a Potty. The servant of Yalu 
Thamby, who wandered in the streets there with his master’s silver 
and gold utensils, was seen by the officers and apprehended, and he 
revealed to them the Thamhy’s hiding-plaoe. He then fled to the 
Bhagavathi pagoda at Mnnnady with his brother Padmanabhen 
Thamby and determined to put an end to his existence. He asked 
bis brother to stab him. This the brother refused to do at first, when 
the Dalawah plimged his own dagger in his bosom. But as the self- 
inflicted wound did not prove mortal, he oried out to his brother ‘ cut 
my neck,’ which request the brother complied with, and iu one stroke 
severed the neck from the body. By that time the pursuers reached Death of the 
the pagoda and forced open the door, when they found the lifeless body Dewan. 
of Yalu Thamby and his brother standing close to it with a drawn 
sword. The brother was seized and the body removed to Trevandram, 
where it was exposed on a gibbet at Kunnammalay for public execra- 
tion. Lord Minto, the then Governor-General, most strongly con- 
demned this insult offered to the body of such a great man as Yalu 
Thamby. 

“ The deceased Dalawah’s brother Padmanabhen Thamby was 
hanged on the 10th of April, in the presence of the 12th Begiment at 
QuHon, on the supposition that he took part in the assassination of 
Surgeon Hume, and also in the most cruel and inhuman act of the 
drowning at FuUathurthee of a detachment of the 12th Begiment. 

" TJmmany Thamby Dewan was dreaded by the rdatives of the late 
minister, and his house waa razed to the ground and plantain and 
castor trees planted thereon. 

« Most of the relatives were transported to the Maldives, hut after Fate of the 
going a certain distance stress of weather compelled them to touch at 
Tuticorin. Some appear to have committed suicide, some died in” 
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Aitchison’s 

Ticatica, 


prison, while the rest were flog^od and banished. All these were done 
by Vain Thamby’s suoosssor Ummany Thamby. ' 

“ Several of the promoters of the insurrection, chief among whom 
was Yycome Padmanabha Pillay, the murderer of the Europeans at 
Poraoaud, AUeppey, &o., werd punished by being publicly hanged 
at Quilon, Poraoaud and Pallathurthee, the spots where the Europeans 
were massacred." — p. 349. 


Political Results. 

The political 'And financial results of the rebellion appear in Aitchi- 
bon’s Treaties, Yol. Y. The Raju was obliged to pay the expenses 
incurred by the British Government in this expedition, and a brigade 
was left at Quilon as a subsidiary force, agreeably to the treaty con- 
eluded in November 1795. The debts thus inourred were but tardily 
discharged, and the British Government were about to assume the 
iiitmnal administration of the country as the only means of insuring 
their satisfactory settlemont when the Baja died in 1811. The Baja 
was succeeded by Latchmi Bani, who, according to the peculiar custom 
of the family of Travanoore, assumed cjiargo of the Government until 
a male heir was born. She held it tiU 1814, during which time the 
British Besident, Colonel Munro, acted also as Minister, and by his 
judicious measures completely relieved the condition of the country. 
Latchmi Bani was succeeded by her eldest son, and the country was, 
during his minority, successfully managed by her sister as Begent, 
under the counsels of the British Besident. 

ShenkSffat. 

I subjoin some particulars respecting Shenkotta. 

On the cession of TinneveUy to the British Government by the 
Nawab of the Carnatic in 1801 it was found that the Nawab claimed 
the district of Shenkottai, a poition of Travanoore situated to the east 
of the ghauts, as one of his Zemindaries. It was asserted also that 
this claim was admitted by the Bajah of Travanoore, who had regu- 
larly paidpeshoush as Zemindar of Shenkottai to the Nawab’s Govern- 
meut. 

The Travanoore authorities do not admit that Shonkotfai was ever 
a Zemindaiy under the Nawab, and the following is Sir Madava 
Bow’s statement of the case in his manuscript history. Some of the 
facts have already been quoted from Shungoonny Menon ; — 

“ Mahomed Yusuf Khan, generalissimo of the forces of the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, inourred hie master’s displeasure, in consequence of 
which by the assistance of the English he was captured and hanged. 
Travanoore having befriended Yusuf Khan, though only as the gene- 
ral of Mahomed Ali, the Nawab in revenge annexed Kalakadu and 
Shenkotta again to the Carnatic. 

"But an ambassador, MSmka Bhatta, was sent to Madras to the 
Nawab, and with the assistance of the English succeeded in obtaining 
the restoration of Shenkotta, not however till Kalakadu was ceded and 
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the Nawab, flushed with victory, exacted a tribute of 3,000 Vella Appcifnix I, 
fauams a year as’a compensation, to his Q-ovemment for the reslora- 
tion of Shenkotta. 

“ This continued to be paid to the N^iwab till the Carnatic was ceded 
to the British. Thereafter the payment was made to them instead, 
and to this day it is incorporated with, and is a component part of, the 
subsidy of 8,00,000 rupees paid to the British Government.” 

It wiQd be seen from the above statement that the only real discre- 
pancy between the two representations relates to the use of one word, 
the word “Zemindar.” Muhammad Yusuf Khan tvas executed in 
1764, BO that the relation described above as subsisting between Shen- 
kOttai and the Nawab lasted for 37 years. 


APPENDIX II. 

ACCfOIJNT OF THE FLOODS AND PESTILENTIAL FEVER IN 
TINNEVELLY IN 1810-12. 

There was a veiy severe flood in Tinnevelly on the 6th Decern- Appendix li- 
ber 1810, “the like of which,” Mr. Hepburn the Collector says, 

“ has not occurred within the memory of man.” The river bank was 
breached in many places, and most of the tanks and water channels 
were breached. 500 houses were carried away in the town of Alvar 
Tinnevelly. 

In March 1811 the Collector reports that there had been another 
very heavy fall of rain for ten days in the end of February. This was 
a very unusual season for heavy rain and floods. He adds that this 
unusual rain has rendered the season unhealthy, particularly in the 
vioinily of the bills and along the sea-coast, where the mortality 
amongst the natives had been excessive. 

On the 6th of April the Collector reports that rain had set in again 
in March and was continuing till the date of his letter. There was 
almost continuous rain for nearly three mouths, in February, March 
and April. Tho pestilential fever also had greatly increased and the 
mortality was frightful. In one village, that of SelvamarudUr, in the 
Calcaud Taluk (near Edeyengoody) visited by bis assistant Miv Han- 
bury, 60 houses wero found entirely empty, and in every house in the 
village some had died. In other villages he found that a few of tho 
inhabitants had fled and that all the rest were dead. A peon was sent 
to a village to make a demand for assessment and found the whole of 
the village o£B.cerB and all the respectable inhabitants dead. In many 
places the grain rotted in the ground for want of hands to reap and 
gather it in. 

Two causes for the fever had been suggested. One was that it arose 
from exhalations from the salt marshes near the sea, the RTunll arising 
from which was very dreadful. The other that it had travelled to 
Tinnevelly from Coimbatore, Dindigul and Madura, where it was said 
to have hrolaen out first. The latter was the general opinion of the 
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Atmjjdix II. natives. They said every indisddual amongst the pilgrims who went 
to Pulney and other sacred places in that region disS on his return to 
his village. This origin of Ihe fever was confirmed, they thought, by 
the caronmstanoo that the fever .was particularly fatal in the vicinity of 
the mountains. 

A. Medical Committee was convened to consider the condition of each 
of the districts affected by the pestilence. It assembled at Bhavany 
8th May 1811. All that they could do waste prescribe the use of 
such preventives and such remedies as would naturally suggest 
themselves. They could not make the pestilential air wholesome, and 
the natives generally would be foimd too poor and too much attached 
to custom to avail themselves of most of the recommendations. The 
Oommittee recommended that the natives should build better houses, 
that the fioor of their houses should be raised above the groimd, that 
they should sleep on cots, with mattresses of twisted straw and cover- 
lets, that they should dothe themselves more warmly, that they should 
use a sort of sandal for the feet, that they should not go out in the 
morning till the heavy fogs had been dispelled by the sim, and that 
they should eat better food. Amongst the remedies they recom- 
mended the only febrifuge was the bark of the Nim or Margosa. 

In Dindigul the number of persons who fell victims to the pestilence 
in the course of nine months was not less than 84,000. Another 
authority estimates the number at one in thirteen of the population, 
but the calculation seems hardly reliable, seeing that in some places 
half the population were said to have died. In Madura the worst of 
the epidemic was before May in 1811. The epidemic, however, broke 
out again with great violence in 1812, and in the town of Bamnad, 
during the three months between December 1812 and February 1813, 
one in six were reported to have died. 

heifers from Mr. the Colleetor, to the Boar A of Rwenue, m 1811. 

"2. The epidemioal disease which forms the subject of these letters 
first became of Bufi5.cient importance in the month of February to 
attract attention and to impede the usual regularity of the ooUeotious. 
At first it was, however, principally prevalent in the Streevilliputtur 
District, which joins the taluks of Madura and lies near the hills, the 
coui-se of which it followed to the southward, where it has since pre- 
vailed very universally. Soon afterwai'ds it broke out in the vicinity 
of the sea-coast and committed great ravages in the Punjamahl and 
Galacaud Taluks. To enable the Board, however, the better to trace 
its progress, I have the honor to enclose a small sketch of the province 
with the different taluks marked out, which will make the subject more 
easily imderstood. 

" 8. "When the Medical Committee which is ordered here shall have 
investigated the subject they will no doubt, with the aid of the science 
which they possess, be able to account satisfactorily for the mortality 
which has occurred ; yet it is to be apprehended that the principal 
cause of it is to be looked for in the very uncommon circumstances of 
the season. The Board recollect the great destruction of houses 
reported in consequence of the immdation in Decembeirlast, and the 
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lo6B of huts 'vraB still greater. After tl^at foil of rain tlie wontlier still Arr EHoix II. 
continued hot anJb dose, in the early part of the nights in particular, 
attended with very heavy dews towards morning. The heat of the 
early part of the night indeed caused many of the natives who had 
houses to sleep in the open air, by which they became exposed, while 
their bodies were still hot, to the chilling damps towards morning, 
which in all probability was the cause of the fever which succeeded, 
and of those whose houses had been destroyed many were obliged to 
do so from having no shelter to cover them. The rain soon after com- 
menced and continued for three months, and generally the people were 
found totally unprovided against it ; and to such as had no houses was 
added the misfortune of worse than ordinoi-y food, as they often 
could not di'y their grain to convert it into rice, having no place to 
preserve it in from the rain, in consequence of which they were 
deprived of almost every comfort they are in the habit of enjoying. 

That these causes operated in a considerable degp?ee appears from 
the mortality having been much greater amongst the lower classes of 
people, particuloidy toddy-drawers, who live in temporai’y cabins 
made of*oadjan only, most of which ware destroyed in tho monsoon, 
than amongst the better description of the inhabitants who Uve in 
good houses. 

“ 4. Whether in addition to these causes the disease was infectious 
and imported from Madura and Dindigul it is impossible for me to 
say. The natives have a strong impression that it was, which certainly 
seems in some degree confirmed by tho mortality amongst the pil- 
grims who have returned from Pulney in the Dindigul Distiict ; but 
to decide the question requires the exercise of a professional know- 
ledge, which can only be expected &om the report of the Medical 
Committee upon tho subject. At first the disease was very rapidly 
fatal. The patient was seized with it on one day, had often a sort of 
fit or convulsion the second day, and generally died on the third. If 
he survived the ninth day he generally got over it, but was left in a 
state of great debility from the fever, which lasted from a fortnight to 
a month afterwards. At first the return of the fever was diurnal, hut 
afterwards it only recurred once every other day, and in the oases 
where it proved fatal was often attended with a bloody flux. Such is 
the account which I have been able to obtain of this awful visitation, 
and whether the opinions formed are con-eot or not will hereafter be 
Been from tho report of the medical men soon expected here. I can 
however say with great truth that they have been stimulated by tlio 
greatest interest and anxiety in the subject and that they have occu- 
pied my best attention. 

" 6. Within these last ten days the land winds have set in, which 
hold out the most anxious hope that the change of weather will 
produce an alleviation of the disease ; as yet it is still however repre- 
sented to ho very prevalent, and although there are instances of speedy 
deaths from it, yet I hope that there is room to think the general 
features of it ai-e beginning to change, and that of those taken ill the 
number of deaths is smaller, although the patients are still left in a 
state of great weakness from tlft wasting of a long-continued periodi- 

35 
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Appendix II. cal fevei’, whioli renders lihem ^nable for a length of time to attend to 
their usual duties and oooupations ; and from the prfitraoted nature of 
the disease, it is frequent that the whole numbers of a family ore to be 
found in one or other of the stages of the disease. The season is also 
still very exteaordinory, as the'land winds which in general blow with 
considerable violence are reniarliably mild with frequent lulls and a 
heavy thick oppressive atmosphere. Had there not been a very 
violent squall, although of shoit duration, on the 29th ultimo, the 
state of the weather is such as to give rise to the apprehension that the 
whole win conclude with some violent convulsion of nature. 

" 6. On enquiring of the people whether such a calamity was ever 
experienced here before, they state that they remember a very 
unhealthy season about thirty-four years ago, but that its effects were ' 
not so general nor so fatal as in the present instance. This assertion 
is corroboiated by a passage in Oi-me’s Histmy of MmdMstan, in which 
the Board will find it mentioned in paragraph 2nd, page 201, old edi- 
tion, that in the month of March 1757 a very unusual fall of rain had 
taken place in the province of Tinnevelly, which lasted for two days, 
and in addition to the damage done to the crops, had brou^t on an 
epidemic sickness which carried off numbers of the inhabitants by 
sudden deaths. The whole description, which is of some length, bears 
a stiong resemblance to the present season, only that the calamity 
was not of the same extent. If two days rain, however, at that time 
could produce the effects recorded, some estimate may be formed of 
those aidsing from three months of such frequent and equally 
unseasonable rains. 

" 7. As before stated the disease was first reported in Pebruary to be 
BO general in the district of Strivaleputtur as to cause considerable 
interruption to the collections. It was then however principally 
confined to the villages near the hiUs, in which it prevailed so gene- 
rally that the peons could not go to demand the revenue, most of those 
who had been in the villages near the hills being laid up by the fever. 
To the end of Pebruary the fever still continued in this district and 
had spread aU over it on the 26th March ; the Tasildar reported that 
in many instances the crops were left uncut upon the ground for want 
of people to reap them, and that from the number of those whose 
business it was to collect and remit the revenue being sick great 
interruption was at present experienced in the ooUeotions. 

“ 8. Prom Strivaleputtur the diseaSe followed the course of the Tiilla 
to Tenkaahee, which has suffered in a very severe degree from it. as 
also the intermediate poUams shown in the accompanying sketch. 
Towards the end of Pebruary or beginning of March it had become 
very prevalent, and in the course of that month the Tasildar reported 
the number of deaths in the cusbah was fimm 10 to 15 daily, and in 
the other villages in proportion, and that many people had left the 
district for fear of the infection. He also represented that the ci-ops 
were left standing on the ground for want of people to cut them, and 
that there were not people enough who were free from fever to attend 
the sick and bum the dead, and if he sent his peons to damimri the 
ipvmue they geneially foimd the pdbple in a state reidering them 
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entirely incapable of attending to their concerns. Of aU the taluhs Appendix 
this one has sufifel^d most in proportion to its xlopnlation from the 
fever. 

“9. In Brummadaspiu'am the people were represented to have been 
rather sioily since the month of November last, but the epidemical fever 
does not seem to have made a very alarming progress till the beginning 
of March. Since that lime the Tasildar represents the people to have 
Buffered much, and he mentions many of the villages where there are 
not people enough to attend the sick and to burn the dead. The 
Board wiU observe a village of the name of Kuddyum- in this neigh- 
bourhood. In this village, which was a very fine one, it is computed 
that about a thousand people have been carried off by the fever. Of 
' these there were forty families of Brahmans, of whom twenty-six are 
entirely swept away, eight have deserted, and of the others about 
6ne half of the numbers of each family are dead. 

“10. In Sharrinmadavy the fover was later in commencing, and no 
representations of its having reached a serious height were made till 
the beginning of April. A great many people have had the disease, 
but as fw as can be learnt the .mortality does not appear to have been 
so great as in some of the other districts. 

"11. In Nellumbalam, with the exception of the town of TinneveUy, 
the disease does not appear to have commenced so early as in the 
vicinity of the hills. In the month of April, however, it was repre- 
sented as very generally prevalent, most of the people being sick 
and many having died. In the town of TinneveUy, as before reported, 
the deaths are estimated for a considerable time to have amounted to 
fifteen or twenty people a day. The town is still unhealthy, but the 
cases of sudden death are decreased, as is also the number of casual- 
ties. 

“ 12. In the districts of Yedoogromem, Bteeeviguntam, Gunguudam 
and Alwar TinneveUy the disease has been much less destructive than 
in the others, although there has been a considerable degree of sick- 
ness, which has incapacitated the people &om attending to their 
business. 

“13. It has already been stated that the disease early began to make 
its appearance on the sea-coast. How this is to be accounted for it is 
difficult to say, unless it arose from that port of the country having 
suffered much from the inundation in December and the houses of the 
people not being so good or durable as in the interior. There are 
also a gfreat munbor of toddy-drawers who reside in huts made of 
cadjans only on the coast, most of which were destroyed in the monsoon 
and the people left exposed. Many of the salt marshes were also 
overfiowed in the monsoon, the exhalation from which is very offensive. 

The mortaUty therefore aU along the coast to Cape Comorin has been 
very great, and the district of Caloaud being bounded by the hiUs 
upon the other side has from these two causes suffered most severely 
from the fever. The Tasildar mentions many vUlages which are 
nearly depopulated, and almost aU his peons have been sick. In addi- 
tion to these misfortunes the smaU-pox has lately made its appearance 
in the PunjTimahl Taluk, but it has not yet done much mischief. 
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AppEHgix II. This disease is probably imporipd from Travancore where I have been 
informed it is now rtfging, bnt it does not appear thstf the fever which 
has committed such ravages here has extended itself to that oounti’y, 
where the seasons are remarkable for their regrdarity. 

“ 14, The taluk of Shankaranainarkovil is the only one which now 
remains to be noticed, and although surrounded by those parts which 
Buffered most severely from the fever, it is extraordinary that till near 
the end of April it was only experienced in a comparatively slight 
degree and the deaths very few. On the 22nd of that month, however, 
it was represented as having become very general, and that a number 
of people were dying suddenly as in the other districts where it first 
broke out. Tho last accounts state it still continues. 

" IS. Tho above is a statement of tho progress of the disease in the 
different parts of the province, as reported to me by the public officers 
and ascertained as correctly as possible from the best information 
which it has otherwise been in my power to collect and in compliance 
with the Board’s orders. Instructions have been sent to endeavour to 
ascertain as near as possible the actual number of people who have 
fallen victims to this calamity. There h.as not yet, however, been time 
for a compliance with these orders from the state in which the people 
are whose duty it is to furnish them, and also from the dislike which 
the people of this country have in general to all enquiries of this 
nature, and they consequently evince much unwillingness to fmmish 
any information respecting it. Independent of these circumstances it 
is to be apprehended that any account recorded just, now would bo 
liable to inacomaoy, as in many places where the fever began the 
people left their villages until the disease should subside. As soon, 
however, as any retm-n is obtained which can be depended upon, tho 
Board shall immediately be furnished with it.” 


APPENDIX ni. 

TINNEVELLY NATIVE AUTHOES, 

Arp. III. The PJSnfiya country, espeoi^y as was natural Madura itself, the 
capital of the country and the abode of its kings, abounded in authors. 
It might with equ^ propriety he said to have abounded in poets, 
almost every ancient Tamil composition having been in verse. Ma^ 
dura became celebrated in Tamil literary oiroles for its so-called 
” college." This college, however, was not a teaching institution, hut 
an association of poets, who gave their imprimatur to works they 
considered dassical by pving the writer a place on their hoard, w!^ch 
was literally a bool'd, viz., the hoard on which they sat when they 
met, represented afterwards to have been a miraculoue diamond bench 
capable of expanding and contracting. The name for this college, 
Madura Sangam (Sanskrit), has the same meaning as the Latin collegium, 
CoUege. an association or society of learned men. Tradition says that 

there were three such colleges at Madura at different tirffes, and that 
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it •was to tlie last of tliem that Tiiuvaljuvar, the celebrated author of App.^II. 
the Kural, was hdmitted. Another of the ao&sj^ited poets was the 
author of the Nsladij’ar. Tiruvalluvar (a name which means the 
sacred Paraiya priest) is esteemed the prince of Tamil poets ; but 
ha-ving been a Paraiya, it was not without a miracle wrought in his 
favour that he was allowed a place on the much-coveted bench. All 
this passes current freely in popular tradition, but it is impossible 
now to ascertain how much truth these legends contain. It is the less 
necessary for our present purpose to endeavour to ascertain this, 
seeing that none of the great writers of that time. is said to have 
belonged to Tinnevelly. It is true that Tinnevelly boasts in the 
possession of Agustyar-malai, the place to which the great rishi 
Agastya, styled “ the Southern Sago ” and “ the Tamil Sage,” rethod Agastya. 
after having not only invented Tamil grammar hut tlip Tamil lan- 
guage itself, and also that works are still extant — grammars and hooks 
of mediome, alchymy, and myatio theology — which are commonly 
attributed to him. When I have mentioned, however, that all this 
is related and believed without a particle of evidence in its favour, 
and against every conceivable probability, I think I have done enough. 

A considerable number of Tamil compositions of some degree of 
merit are attributed on sufficient e'videnoe to persons who are kno-wn 
to have belonged to Tinnevelly, but ihere we only four of these which 
could fairly daim a place in a history of Tamil literature. 

Nammdlvar. 

I. The first and probably the oldest of these ie a portion of the 
great Yaiehuava composition called the gi’eat Prabandham or Tiiu- 
vSy-moli, the words of the Sacred Mouth. The whole work contains 
4,000 verses, 1,000 of which are attributed to a native of Tinnevelly 
This was Namm^vffir, one of the twelve AJviirs or disciples (Alvar 
means one who profoundly humbled himself) of Ramanuja Acharya, 
the founder of the Sn-vaishnava or Visisht-advaita school of Hindu 
theosophy. The Brahman adherents of this school are called in the 
Tamil country Aiyangars. Tho age of the Alvars is not certainly 
known, hut it must have been subsequent to the age of theh master Alvar-tiruna- 
Ramanuja, who floru-ished about the beginning or middle of the 12th gari. 
century A.D. The Tinnevelly Alvar gave his name to AJvar Tiruna- 
gari, a place called also, but erroneously, Alvar Tinnevelly, The 
oldest name of this place is Kurugilr or Kurugapuri. In later timna 
the name which I have found in inscrip-tions is Tenkarai (the South- 
bank, equivalent to the English Southwark), a name which survives 
as the name of the taluk in whioh this place is included. It was 
called by this name in ooutradistinotion to SrI-vaikuntham, a still 
more considerable to-wn on the northern bank, Alvar Tirunagari, 
the name by whioh it is now called, the meaning of which is the holy 
city of the Alvffir, is one of the principal Vaishnava holy places in 
Tinnevelly, with a population of 5,600. The real name of the Alvar 
of this place i.s said to have been JadakSpa, a common name now 
amongst Vafehnavas, and his father is said to have been one Kari 
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App.^lII. Maran, a soion of the Pan4y^ dynasty. MOiun moans Pandyan. 

Nammdvar means oitr AlvfSr, and this title is said itJ have been con- 

fen’ed upon him hy Yishnu himself, as a mark of spooiol oonfldenoe 
and favour. Though only one ^n twelve of the Alvffira, his share in 
the hymns of the great Prabandham was one part in four. 

Trmtlation of the Mahahharata. 

n. The second important composition attributed to a native of 
TinneveUy iff tha Tamil poetical translation of the Mahtt-bhSrata, or 
at least of the greater part of it, which is believed to have been writ- 
ten at SrI-villiputtirr, by a Yaishnava Brahman collod Sarva Bhauma' 
Aiyangttr. Prom the name of the place to which he belonged he is 
commonly called Villiputtui'er. Possibly at the time the poem became 
famous Sri, sacred, had not been commonly prefixed to the name of 
the place. At present if the SiT were omitted, the name would not 
be recognised. The poet is sometimes called an Alvtir, but this is 
only out of respect, as the title is also sometimes given to Kambar, 
the author of the Tamil poetical version of the BSmayanS. The 
Tamil Maha-hhBrata is not considered hy any means equal in heauty 
to the Tamil Eamffyana, which stands, with ihe Ohintfimani and the 
Kural, in the very first rank of Tamil poems, but it is considered 
notwithstanding a very fine composition. Portions of it have fre- 
quently been prescribed for the study of candidates for University 
distinctions. 

The date of the author of this work is unknown, but it is never 
Sn-villiput- supposed to he very early. Paudits generally suppose that he lived 
two or three himdred years ago, which seems probable enough and 
would place bim in the age of the Nayaka rulers of Madura. ViUi- 
puttnr means the new town of the bow-man, and of course a legend — 
several legends indeed — are related to account for tbie name and 
explain who the bow-man was. It has received the title of Sri, 
sacred, on account of ite Yaishnava temple, which is a holy place 
of some celebrity, ranking perhaps with that at Alvttr Tirunagaii. 
Tirumalai Nayaka, the celebrated ruler of Madura, had a palace in 
this place, which is still shown. In the Government Records the 
name of the place appears as Naohiyar Kovil, with a population of 
over 14,000. 

Parinalalager. 

in. The third literary character belonging to TinneveUy whose 
name daims to occupy a place in the literary history of the Tamil 
country is a commentator on the Rural called Parim§lalagar. I should 
hardly have thought of placing a mere commentator in this rank, 
were it not that his wai or commentary is considered the first of its 
kind. According to the opinion of the Tamil people the best of all 
poems is Tiruvaliuvar’s Rural., and the best of all commentaries is 


^ Saiva Bhauma means posseasing the whole world or known throughout the 
, whole world. 
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Pai'imelalagaj^’s oommontary tlieroflu,' The date of this writer is A pp^ I II, 
unknown, hut h® is believed by some to have'lived in the Karisal- 
Kadu, or black cotton soil oountrj-, in the northern part of TinneveUy. 

In the Northern Tamil country I have always heard ParimSlaiagar 
represented to have been a Brahman, but some Pandits in TinneveUy 
— not themselves Shanars — ^maintain that ho was a Shanar guru. 

Others assert that he was neither a Brahman nor a Shanar, hut a 
Vellala. 

ITiti-neri-vilahhtm. 

IV. Perhaps the latest of the TinneveUy literary celebrities was 
the author of tho Niti-nori-vijakkam, a work consisting of etldcal 
stanzas, arranged more or less after the fashion of the Kural and the 
Nsladiyffir. These stanzas have secured themselves a good place in 
general estimation, but few of them rise to the highest order of 
originality and merit. They are frequently made use of in University 
examinations. The author was a Saiva ascetic, a Vellsla by caste, 
caUed Kumara-guru-para-Tambiran. Tambiran, his lordship, is the 
usual title of the head of a Saiva monastery. Our author however 
was not the hoad of any monastery, but seems to have had the title 
conferred upon him as a term of respect. Compare the use of Abbe 
amongst the Preneh. lie is sometimes eaUed also Kumara-guru-pai’a- 
Swamigal. Swamigal is the honorific plural of Swami, lord. ICuma- 
ra-guru-para belonged to Srl-vaikuptham, a weU-known town on the Sri.vaiku?- 
northem bank of the Tftmraparni. This has always been a place of 
some importance, and is now the capital of the Tenkarai Taluk. The 
name by which it is oaUed denotes that it is a holy place amongst the 
Vaishnavas. Vaikuntham is tho name of Vishnu’s heaven. The 
population of the place is upwards of 7,000. Kumiira-guru-para- 
TambirSn is said to have Uourished during the reign of Tirumolai 
Nayaka, the celebrated king of Madura. If so, he is to be placed 
between A.D. 1623 and 16S9. 


AITENDIX IV. 

SEPULCHEAL UltNS IK TIKNEVELLY. 

I AM anxious to obtain some inf ormation as to the extent of the area Apr. IV. 
within which sopulchi-al ums, like those to which I am about to refer, 
are f ormd. 

The ums I refer to are large earthenware jars containing fragments 
of human bones, generaUy in a very decayed state. They are of 
various sizes, coraesponding with the age of the person whose remains 
were to be disposed of. The largest I have found was eleven feet in 
oiroumfereuce, end the smallest have been between four and five. 

The shape varies a little within certain limits, so that I havo not 
found any two runs perfectly alike, but the type generaUy adhered to 
is that of tife large eaithen jars (in Tamil kunai)with which the Shape of qftw. 
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iiient. 


Charaeter- 
ihtica of tlio 
human re- 
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Deacriptijfn 

Qf'ccvntents. 


peojjle in this noighbonrliood water from wells for their oultiva- 
tion. The urn is ■frithout handles, feet, or oovei*'. It swells out 
towards the middle and tenninates in a point, so that it is only when 
it is surrounded with earth thp.t it keeps an upright position. The 
urns do much credit to the workmanship of the people hy whom they 
were made, being made of better-tempered day, better burnt, and 
much sfi'onger than any of the pottery made in these times in this 
part of India. They would contain a human body easily enough in a 
doubled-up position, if it could bo got inside, hut the mouth is gene- 
rally so naiTOw-that this would luesent some difdculty. One opinion 
is that the bones were denuded of flesh and separated before they 
were packed into the urns. Generally decay is found to have 
■ advanced so far that theories respecting the mode in which the body 
was put in can neither he verified nor disproved. Fragments only of 
the harder bones remain, and the urn seems to contain little more 
than a mass of earth. In one instance I found the bones partially 
petrified, and therefore almost perfect, though they had fallen asrmder ; 
but this was the large eleven-feet nm referred to above, dis- 
covered at Korkai, so that in this instance it was conceivable that the 
body had been placed in it entire. The skull was nearly perfect — a 
skull of a low tj-pe. At Honji, near Courtallum, on opening an urn 
distinct traces of the shape of a skeleton were discovered. Tho skull 
was found resting on the sternum, and on each side of the sternum 
was a tibia. It appeai-ed clear, therefore, in this ease, that the body 
had been doubled up aud forced in head foremost, though it was hot 
clear how the shoulders could have got in. The hones were of tlie 
consistence of ochre, and crumbled to pieces when they were taken ‘ 
out. Nothing could he preserved hut a piece of the skull and the 
teeth, which were those of an adult. Dr. Fry, Surgeon to the Eesi- 
dont of Travanoore, who was present at the find, pointed out that 
tho molars had been worn down by eating grain, and that the edges of 
the front teeth also had been worn down by biting some kind of 
parched pxdse. Afterwards, on examining the mouths of some natives, 

I found their front teeth worn down a Hltle in the same manner, and 
as they admitted, from the some cause. I have not noticed any trace 
of tho hones in those urns having been calcined. I believe they were 
not. Cremation, I think, was not then in use. 

In addition to human hones a lew small earthen vessels are found 
in most of the jars. Sometimes such vessels ax’e arranged outside 
instead of being placed inside. These vessels are of various shapes, 
all more or less elegant, and all appear to have been highly polished. 
At first I supposed they had been glazed, hut I have been informed 
hy Dr. Himter, late of tho Madras School of Arts, that what I noticed 
was a polish, not a true glaze. Whatever it was, I have not noticed 
anything of the kind in the native pottery of these parts and these 
times. In many cases the polish or glaze is black, and tho decay of 
these blackened vessels seems to have given rise to the supposition 
that the hones had sometimes been calcined. 

On the accompanying plate (see Indian Antiquary for October 1877) 

» aro sketches of five of these tittle vessels. When the£e have been 
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sliown lo natives, they say that one apj)eai‘8 to havohoon an oil vessel, App. IV. 
and another a'ppittoon! The use of the vessel ivith the lid is 
unknown. In those times such vessels would he made of heU-metal, 
not of pottery. 'Wo may oonolude that the object in view in placing 
these vessels in the um was that the ghost of the departed might be 
supplied with the ghosts of eatables and drinkables, together with the 
ghosts of suitable vessels for eating and drinking out of, in the other 
world. Small stones about the size of a eoeoanut are generally found 
heaped round the mouth of the um, and the discovery of such stones 
ranged in a circle, corresponding to tho circular mouth of tho iim, will 
bo found to bo a reason for suspecting tho oxistenoo of an urn under- 
neath. 

The natives of those times know nothing whatever of the people by 
whom this singular mode of sepulture was practised, or of the time 
when they lived. They do not identify them with the Samaiias — 
that is, the Joinas and Buddhists lumped together — about whom 
tolerably distinct traditions survive, nor does there appear to be any- 
thing in or about the jars distinctively Jaina or Buddhistic. There is 
a myth»ourrent amongst the natives, it is true, respecting the people Native 
who were bmied in these jars, "but this m 3 rth seoms to me merely a con- thoories. 
fession of their ignorance. They say that in the Ti-StSyuga — that is, 
about a million of years ago — people used to live to a great age, but 
that however old they were they did not die, but the older they grew 
the smaUor they became. They got so small at length that to keep 
them out of the way of harm it was necessary to place them in the little 
triangular niches in the walls of native houses in which the lamp is 
kept. At length when the younger people could no longer bear the 
trouble of looking after their dwarf ancestors, they placed them in 
earthen jars, put with them in the jars a number of little vessels 
containing rice, water, oil, &c., and buried them in a sort of cemotcry 
near the village. ' 

The name by which those urns are called in the Tamil country does Interpreta- 
not throw much light on their origin. This name assumes three names* 
forms. In the Tamil dictionary it is madamadakkattaji. A more 
common form of this is madamadakkan-dali, the meaning of both 
which foms is the same, viz., the tali or large jar which boils over. 

Tho meaning attributed to this by some natives is rather far-fetched, 
viz., that the little people who were placed in them used sometimes 
to come out of the jars and sit about, as if they had boiled over out 
of them. Tho form of this word in use amongst the common people 
scorns capable of a more rational interpretation. This is madamat- 
tan-daU, or more properly madonmattan-dttli. MadSnmatta (Sansk.) 
moans ‘ insane,' but it is sometimes used in Tamil to moan ‘ very 
large,’ as in the Tamil version of tho Ponchatantra, where it is used 
to denote a very large jungle. The gi-eat size of the um being its 
principal characteristic, it would seem that the name in use amongst 
the common peojile is, after all, better wnironted than that which is 
used by those who ore regarded as correct speakers. 

"Who the people were who buried their dead in these nms is a people inter- 

problem yet unsolved. The only points that can be regarded as oer- rennet 
' OR pygmies. 
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Ai'i' W. taiu are those which have hoen aHuertainod by the iutornal evidonoo 
pf the urns and theiiveontenta tfiomselves. Fi'om tliisfit is clear that 
the people buried in them were not pygmies, but of tho some size as 
people of tho present time. How tliey were put in may be mysteiious, 
but there is no doubt about the'size of their bones. The skulls were 
RiTnilaT to those of the present time. The teeth dso were worn down, 
like those of the existing race of natives, by eating grain. In a jar 
opened by Mr, Stuart, Sien Acting CoEeotor of Tinnevclly, and Dr. 
Jagor, of Berlin, at Aditta-naHar near Pudugudi, a hoad of millet was 
found. Tho grain had disappeared, but the husks remainod. In one 
opened by myself at the same place a small copper bangle was 
found. Copper is not now used for this purpose. 

Tho unknown people must have lived in villages, tho jars being 
found, not one hero and another there, but arranged sido by side in 
oonaidorable numbers, as would naturally be done in a oomotory or 
buriol-gi'ound. They were also a comparatively civilized people, as is 
evident from the ezeoUonce of their pottery, and the traces of iron 
iuiplomonts or weapons which have sometimes been found in the jars. 
The conclusion from all this which seoms to me most probablois that 
they were the aneestors of the pcoplo now living in the samo neigh- 
bourhood. If this were the true explanation, it is singular that no 
relic, trace, or tradition of such a mode of sepulture has snrvivod to 
tho present day. And yet, if we wore to adopt the supposition that 
they were an alien race, it would he still more difficult to conjecture 
who they were, where they camo from, and why they disappeared. 
"Whoever those people were, judging fi.'om the rites of sepultm'e 
prevailing amongst thsm, I think it may be regarded as certain that 
Not HindOfl they were not ‘ Hindus ; ’ that is, that they were not adhorents of tho 
Ijy itligion. Brahmanical religion commonly called Hindtusm. If so they must 
have lived at that early period when Brahmanical Hinduism was as 
yet unknown, or at least when it had not yet become the loligion of 
the country. This supposition would carry the urns back to a high 
antiquity, possibly even an antiquity higher than the Christian era. 

I have myself seen these urns both in tho Tinnovelly and Madmca 
Districts ond in Northern and Southern Travancore, that is, on both 
sides of the Southern Ghats, and I am anxious to ascertain in what 
other districts of India they are found. If the area within which they 
arc found can bo accurately traced, some light may be thrown thereby 
on their history. 


APPENDIX T. 

EXPLOHATIONS AT KOHKAl AND KAYAL, 

Appesdix V. T OTOTE here, in confirmation of statements made in various places 

in the body of the work, an article which appeared in tho Indian 

Antiqmnj for March 1877. 

^ Korkai once many years ago, and, though my visit was 

a hurried oue, yet from what I saw, aud from the inquiries I made, I 
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camo to the couolusiou that Korkai (ijfi Tamil properly Kolkai, eupho- Arrrjimx V. 
nized into ICorbai), though now so inaignifioaht, was to ’he identi- 
fied with the KoX^oi of the Greeks, which Lasson had idontifiod 
with' Kllakarai, a place on the Eamnq,d or Madm-a coast. Tho Grooks 
came to purchase poai'ls, certainly soon after the Chris- 

tian era, probably many years before, and represented it as the 
headquarters of the pearl trade between Gape Kumffirl and the place 
they called K&pv, properly KSfl, now Eamesvarnm, which was also 
an emporium of tho same trade. It must have beon regarded as a 
considerable place at that time, seeing that from its name they called 
tho Gulf of Manar the Kolohic Gulf. This was tho Korkai to which 
all native traditions pointed as the cradle of South Indian civilization, 
the place where the three brothers Choran, Cholan, and PSndiyau 
were said to have beon born and brought up, and from whence they sot 
forth to form dynasties and kingdoms,— or, as might more readily bo 
admitted, the plaoe where the rulo of the oommenood, and 

from whence they afterwards migrated to Madura. The meaning of 
the name Korkai is ‘ an army, a camp.’ The interest of this identi- Kiyol. 
fication' was heightened by tlio conclusion at which I amved at tlio 
same time, that an insignificant plaoe called Old Kayol, about half- 
way between Korkai and the sea, was to be identified with tho One! 
of Marco Polo, tho most important city and seaport on the oaatern 
coast of India during the Middle Ages. (See Colonel Yule’s Marco 
Polo.) The sites of two famous places were thus discovorod in the 
same neighbourhood, and a glanco at the geology of tho neighbour- 
hood disclosed the reason why each had beon abandoned in turn. 

Both places aro situated on the delta of the Tsmraporni, — Korkai 
within five, Kayal within two, miles of the sea, — and each was origi- 
nally on the sea-coast. As tho sUt accumulated in the sea near tho 
mouth of the river, or as tho land rose, or from both causes, Korkai 
was found at length to be too far inland for the convenionce of a sea- 
borne trade, and Ktlyal (meaning a ‘If^oon opening into the soa’) 
rose in its stead on the sea-shore, and attained perhaps to still greater 
dimensions. Kdyal oariied on an immense direct trade with China 
and Arabia, the evidences of which — broken pieces of China and 
^yabiau pottery— arc found lying all over the open plain on which the Retiromont of 
city stood. In time, however, through the continuous operation of the soa iiom 
tho samo causes, KSyal came to bo too far from the soa ; and accord- ** '*^**'*^' 

ingly, shortly after the Portugueeo arrived on the Coromandel Coast, 
thoy abandoned Kayol, and established themselves instead at Tutioorin, 
wMoh has ever since beon the principal seaport of TinnoveUy, there 
being no river near to silt up the harbour and roads. It would seem 
as if Korkai, though probably never so important an emporium of 
trade as Kayal, must at one time have been nearly as large. This is 
proved by the relics of pottery, &o., scattered about the country for 
miles, and especially hy the circumstance that places, such as AJeka- 
salai (‘ the mint ’), which are now at a distance from Korkai, are 
ascertained, hy the inscriptions I have found on tho walls of the 
tomplos, to have been portions of Korkai originally. 
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A-rpENDii Y. ' ‘ WHl&t in Korkai and tho n^igtbourliood I omployod ton or Iwolvo 
Exca^ona daya«l,o make excavations lieie and^fhore, under the 

at Koikai. suporintondonco of one of my assiatanta ; •whilst it 'was made the duty 
of tho dioir boys — much more a ploasure to them than a duty — to 
examine every shovelful of the earth that was thrown up, to see 
whether it contained any objects of interest. The Collector of the 
dietrict kindly sent me a peon, to let the peoide of the place see that 
nothing illegal or improper was going to be done, and in return I 
sent him a list of the articles found, though unfortunately they were 
of no particular .interest. 

Gcolo^ of II xhe geology of the place seemed to me more interesting than its 
antiquities. The whole of the country in this neighbourhood is 
included in the delta of tho Tsmrapaml, the great river of Tinuovelly ; 
and this place is situated in tho last formed portion of the delta, 
lowest and nearest the sea, so that tho mode in which the delta was 
formed, which is doubtless more or loss the mode in which aU deltas 
have been formed, cordd be easily studied. The upper stratum is 
composed of stiff alluvial day, which had been brought down by the 
rivor and deposited in the bed of the adjacent eea. Every poftion of 
this alluvium contains sea-shells in gi’eat abundance, — not merely soa- 
fcbove shells, but deep-sea shells, such as tho chanl and the pearl 
oyster. So abundant are they that in places where the surface of the 
groimd has been washed away by rain, and cultivation has not been 
carried on, the white shoU-oovered surface glitters almost liko water 
in the moonlight, and in some places as you walk along the roads, 
especially near Maramongalam, the shells go crackling under your 
feet, as they would by the sea-shore when the tide is out. This being 
the last formed portion of the delta, the alluvial stratum is very 
shallow. The average depth cannot he more than six foot, and at the 
bottoms of tanks I havo found it no more than three. Underneath 
this I invariably found a layer of grit-stone (called by the people 
‘ salt-stone ’), rarely more than a foot in thickness, composed of the 
larger grains of sea-sand, such as lie on the siu’face, mixed with com- 
minuted shells. This had evidently been the surface of the ancient 
sea-bed, for undernoath I invariably came upon beautiful white sea- 
sand in smaller grains, containing great quantities of unbroken shells. 
Doubtless the grit-stone hud been formed by tbe inffltration of the 
alluvium from above. I found it impossible to asoortain the depth of 
the sand, or what it rested on, for after digging into it for a few feet 
the hole always got filled with water, and the water flowed in so fast 
that baling out was usoless. Strange to say, some of the shells I 
found in this ancient sea-bed retained a portion of their original 
Ri’imt colour. One in particular— a Conus — ^looked as if it had been alive 
only a few years ago. "What makes this so remai'kablo is that this 
portion of the delta must have been inhabited at least 2,600 yeai-s 
ago, and it must have been many ages earlier when the deposition of 
the alluviiun commenced. 


ITn of 
the CJieeks 


“ I hoped by making excavations in Korkai and the neighbourhood 
to find some traces of the Greeks, but in this I was doomed to be 
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disappointed. The ancient level of -tlia village is about eight feet Amesdix V. 
beloTv its presfflut level, -(Thioli of itself is a proof of great antiquity, ''' 

When the diggers reached this depth they invariably found traces of 
human habitations, shreds of Indian pottery, &o., but nothing of the 
nature I hoped to find. On the suMaoe -wo found two Singhalese 
copper coins (I conclude them to be Singhalese from the management 
of the drapery), but tho inscriptions were quite obliterated. I also 
found two images of Buddha, sitting, in his usual attitude of oontem- 
plation. One of them was out in the fields, tho other in the village. 

I suspected that the latter was worshipped, though it was known to ^ 
belong to a differont religion. The people strenuously denied this, 
but one morning when I happened to pass I saw a garland of flowers 
which had been placed by some person round its neck. The person who 
did so evidently thought that if ever Buddha got his head above water 
again, he had a chonoo of being remembered for good! The most 
interesting things that were found were three of those mysterious 
sepulchral urns wliioh have hitherto puzded everybody. The natives 
know nothing about them, and the common opinion amongst Euro- 
peans that they pertained to a race which died out, hut of which 
no relic remains except these ’urns. Tho turns are made of a poon- 
liarly good variety of the ordinary pottery of the country, hut tliore 
ore always some Htlle vessels found inside, some of which are hoautl- 
fully shaped, with a polish or glaze which the potters of these days 
cannot imitate. Two of the urns I found contained no hones, but only 
traces of bone-dust j but one, a monster urn, 11 feet in circumference Sepulohrul 
— tinfortunately found broken— contained a oomploto set of entire 
human honos, including a perfect skull. The circumstances in which 
this um was found were very interesting. The people to whom it 
belonged had dug down through the alluvial soil of the delta and the 
grit-stone till they came to the whito sea-sand, and in this they had 
deposited the um. The giit-stoue had then partiaUy reformed all 
round, and I found the cavity of the skull filled up with grit-stone. 

All tlie bones were more or less petrified. The notion invariably 
entortainod by tho natives of these days is that the people buried in Petrified 
theso urns were a race of pygmies, hut the bones found in this um bones, 
were admitted by the natives who were standing about when it was 
opened to be those of a fuB-gi'Own man of the usual sizo. Strange 
to say, a deputation of women came to my tent one day for the 
purpose of seeing tho bones. 

“ I visited Old Eiiyal (Marco Polo’s Gael) twice, and set my exoava- Explorations 
tors at work for a day in a place about two miles from the present ^ 
village, which represents only the western boundary of the ancient 
city. At a depth of three feet beneath the present surface they came 
on tho chmanmed floor of a house, but found nothing of importance. 

The extent of the site of Kayol was so great that it would take a 
month, instead of a single day merely, to explore it properly. I 
found, howovor, the whole surface of the ground, literally for miles, 

■ covered with evidences of tho perfect truth of Marco Polo’s statements 
respecting (he trade of the place, confirmed by those of the Muham- 
madan lusjorians. According to those statements, Koj-al was 
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Appjjsmx Y. frequented by gi'oat numbors ojF vossela from tbo Arabian coast and 
China and Obina — in one of wWoh latter Massb Polo himself 

Arabian arrived ; and accordingly I picked up everywhere on the open plain 

pottery. broken pieces of China porcelain of all qualities, and broken pieces of 

Arabian pottery. I could easily, if I had chosen, have collected a 
cart-load, hut the pieces had been broken again and again by the 
plough and the feet of bullocks, so that, though the material in each 
case was obvious enough, all trace of the shape of the article had 
disappeared. Old Kfiyal, or what remains of it, is now inhabited 
almost exclusively by Labbis (native Muhammadans) and Eoman 
Catholic fishermen. 

“ The people of these parts, as generally throughout India, have not 
the remotest notion of the object Europeans have in view in searching 
for antiquities. Whatever wo may say, they think our real object is 
to endeavour to discover hidden treasures ; and this they consider a 
very risky business, for all hidden treasures are in the custody of 
demons, who wiU not allow them to be rifled with impunity. At 
Korkai, before my explorations commenced, many of tho peoplo 
expressed an earnest hope that I would not make any excifvations 
near any templo or imago, beoauso, although very likely there might 
be fraasiu-e underneath, the demons in charge would ho so enraged 
that they would destroy the village outright, I assured tho peoplo 
Bupeistitioufl that I would take care not to come near any temple or image, and I 

foiiB. scrupulously kept my word. My old friend M of Axumnga- 

mangalam professes to have received a dreadful fright some years ago 
from the demons that watch over hidden treasure, when he helped 
the then OoUeotor of Tinnsvelly, Mr. Puokle, to moko some oxjilorn- 
tions near Kayal. The night after the first day’s exploration a she- 
demon appeared to him in a dream, and asked him in terrible tones 
how ho dated to meddle with her treasures. In the morning when ho 
awoko, he found — dreadful to relate — that his feet were fastened 
roimd tho back of his neck in such a way that ho was unable to loose 
them without assistance ! I need scarcely add that no further port in 
the exploration was taken by him. I wanted him to teU mo the story ; 
but ho was afraid, I suppose, I should laugh at him, and so I failed ; 
but ho told it quite gravely to my assistants, and has told tho stoiy so 
often that he evidently believes it himself now. Even Europeans, it 
seems, are not quito so free from danger as they suppose. Many 
years ago there was a Collector of Tinnevelly, it is said, who deter- 
mined to dig for the freasuro which was believed to have been hidden 
in a certain place by a woman who intended to make use of it in some 
subsequent birth, and wbiob for the time being, of course, was under 
tho custody of demons. He was warned that something droadfixl would 
happen, but, being a European, he did not caro. He pitched his tent 
near the place, and the whole of the first day was occupied by himself, 
Wonderful peons, and his coolies in digging. At length, ns night drew on, 
occmionce to they come to a carefully built stone receptacle; and, justly concluding 
an explorer, place where the troasiu’o was hidden, the Collector 

set a watch over it and wont to sleep in his tent, with the intention of 
opening the stone reocptatlo the next morning. Tho nqxt morning 
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camo, and ilie Oolleolor found himsetf, not in Lis lent, l)ul in tod in Ai-pejjdix V. 
Ms own bimgalow many miles avay at Palamcotta ; the lent -was found 
pitched at the other side of the river, and of the excavations that had 
heen^ade the previous day not a ti'aqp remained !” 

Discovery of Arabic Coim. 

Some years ago a considerahle quantity of Muhammadan gold coins 
was discovered in Tinnevelly near an old road leading from Kayal. 

So far as appears aU the coins— ~wMch with one exception are 
Arabic — belonged to the 18th century A.D. and probably therefore 
wore brougb.t to India by Arab merchants some time before Marco 
Polo’s visit in 1292. They were discovered by coolies engaged in 
digging the southern channel leading from Pudugu^, at the southern 
end of the Srivaikuntham anicut, in the direction of Tiruchendur. 

Tho nearest village to the spot was Tentirupati or TentirupSrai, the 
nearest town AJvar Tfrunagari. The channel was being carried 
through a road when the vessel containing the coins was discovered 
several feet beneath the surface. Kayal lies to the north of tho 
TamraparM near the sea, and this place lay to the south some distance 
inland, but as the road under which they ware found led from Kayal 
to KSyalpattanam and KulasSkharapattnnam, places where Arab 
merchants resided and traded even then, I think wo ore warranted in 
connecting tho find with Marco Polo’s Kilyal. Doubtless the treasure 
was buried in the hurry of some alarm of robbers or local war, 
and we may conclude from the owners never having returned and 
taken it away that the alarm proved only too well founded, and that 
the owners lost their lives as well as their treasure. 

I here quote the accoimt of the discovery furnished to the Board of 
Eevenue by Mr. E. K. PucHe, Collector of the district, on the 25th 
October 1873 : 

“ On the 25th December (1872) lost a gang of labourers while 
engaged on cutting a channel connected with the Strivaiguntam 
Anicut Project came upon a large copper pot filled with gold ingots 
and coins. Tho pot was of large size, capable of holding six Madras 
measures of grain, and from the marks inside it must have been filled 
with treasure. 

“ 2. The probable value of tho treasure is estimated at a lakh of 
rupees. 

“ 3. The laboimers divided the spoil and made off with it, but tho 
matter soon became public and the Tahsildar succeeded in recovering 
Eupees 8,000 worth of coin and ingots. This was mostly recovered 
from a httlo gud who ran away from her house with a chatty which 
fell, broke, and scattered the gold in front of the officials who were 
coming to search. 

" 4. The rost was quickly buried or melted down, and all traces of it 
were lost. I am told, however, that tho share of one of the labourers, 
wMch he deposited with a kavalgax, who afterwards denied having 
received it, was worth 900 rupees, so, as there were twenty labourers 
besides headmen to share the spoil, the find must have been very 
extensive. 
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Apmmix V. “ S. On hearing of the diacov()ry I notified the ooureo to be pnrauod 
under the Aet, hut Nothing was given up. The treasure recovered 
was deposited with the Civil Court, and the case was imiuired into 
after due notification. The Court has decided, as ]i6r proceeding 
enclosed, that the terms of the Act were sufficiently observed and that 
the treasure should be restored to the finders. 

" 6. This treasure was buried in the sandy tract between the coast 
and the large town of Alwartixunagari, some fifteen miles from the 
mouth of the Tambrapumi. It was found near an old avenue leading 
inland from what was once the city of Kttyal, and this treasure was 
probably buried some hundreds of years ago. 

" 7. The coins are principally Arabic, but one is European. This, 
as for as can be ascertained, is a coin of Joanna of Castile, A.D. 1236. 
Some of the Arabic coins are still older ; one bears the impress of the 
Mahomedan year 71, and another bears the name of Sultan Salaudeen, 
who may be the Saladin of history.” 

I here add the description of the coins sent to the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum by Mr. PucHo, kindly furnished to me by Dr. G. Bidie, 
Superintendent of the Museum. 

“ The coins are 31 in number, and tKe inscriptions are in Arabic or 
Kuflc, with one exception, viz., that of a coin of Peter of Aragon, the 
legend on which is Latin in Gothic chaaacter. All the KaliXat coins, 
with the exception of nine, have been deciphered and belong to the 
13th century. So of course does that of Peter of Aragon, it being 
after 1276. There is a doubt about some of the dates, but none are 
apparently later than 1300.” 
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